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E.PHILLIPS 
OPPENHEIM 


has written ex- 
pressly for this 
magazine a series 
of the most fas- 
cinating and 
ingenious detec- 
tive stories that 
have ever come 
from his versa- 
tile pen. They 
will begin in the 
next —the De- 
cember — issue. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE: 

Do not subscribe to THE 
| RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
} through agents unknown toyou 
personally, or you may find 
yourself defrauded. Many com- 
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who have paid cash to some 
swindler, in which event, of 
course, the subscription never 
reaches this office. Copyright, 1921, by 
Copyright, 

‘Bri 

















Charles M. Richter 


Vice-President and General Manager 


plaints are received from people R. M. PURVES, New England Representative, 80 Boylst« 


Entered as second-class matter April 25, 1% 


and Readers: 


i your subscription copy does not arrive promptly on the 23d, or if your 
newsdealer does not have the magazine on sale on the 23d, please take into 


consider ation that it is undoubtedly due to some ‘del ay in transit and wait a few days before writing to us. 


cribers that their copies are being mailed as early as heretofore, in fact, earlier; any delay in 


delivery will, therefore, result from causes entirely beyond our control, which not only affect magazine deliveries but deliv- 
ery of shipments of every description. 
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MAGCAZIN 


Cover Design, painted by Haskell Coffin 


Art Section, Beautiful Wo 


The Best Serial Novels of the Year 


Mamselle Cherie By George Gibbs 
Illustrated by the Author 
By Rupert Hughes 
Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 
The Settling of the Sage By Hal G. Evarts 


Illustrated by Douglas Duer 


The Best Short Stories of the Month 
Willamilla 


Souls for Sale 


By Booth Tarkington 
Illustrated by William Van Dresser 
Son By Frederick Orin Bartlett 
Illustrated by R. N. Crosby 
Three Fingers of Hooch By William Dudley Pelley 
Illustrated by E. F. Ward 
By Richard Washburn Child 
Illustrated by Arthur Henderson 
The Golden Moment By Gerald Beaumont 
Illustrated by William Meade Prince 
By James K. Hanna 
Illustrated by Ray Rohn 
Running Water By Lilian Lauferty 
Illustrated by Charles D. Mitchell 
The Great Cipher By Melville Davisson Post 
Illustrated by Joseph C. Coll 
The Keys to Ausable By Edward Mott Woolley 
Illustrated by Leslie L. Benson 
By Lee Wilson Dodd 
Illustrated by Gayle Hoskins 
— And — 


Bruce Barton’s Common:sense Editorial 


His Mother's 


Much Stranger 


Henri's Niece 


Little Rufo 







s at 1 tage $1.00 additional exce ppt mn subs 
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riptions tur soldiers overseas on which there is xtra 
po sta age hare. the price for the subscription being t scriptions, viz. : $3.00 per year. Canadian postage 50c. Subscriptions are received by al ° 
rs anc 1 oksellers, or may be sent direct to the 'P . Re aces must be made by Post-office or Express Money Order, by Registered Letter or by Post age 
St amps of 2-cent denomination, and not by check or draft, because of exchange charges against the latter. 
ADVERTISING FORMS 1¢ 15th of the second preceding month (January form closes Nov. 15th). Advertising rates on application, 


THE CONSOLIDATED ame CORPORATION, Publisher, The Red Book Magazine, 36 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. 





PRESIDENT THE RED BOOK M 
Ralph K. Strassman 


Vice-President and Advertising Director 





date, and is for sale by all 
dealers after that time 
event of failure to obtain 


Office of the Advertising Director, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 





LONDON OFFICES, 6 ager ye St., Covent Garden, Lon 
the post office at Chicago, 


of Ce sbiatectpe arch 3. 18 





WwW. C. 
linois, under the Act 








ZINE is issued on the twenty- 
third of the month precediny its 


copies 
at news-stands, or on railway 
trains, a notification to the Pub- 
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In the 








THE CONSOLIDATED MAGAZINESC ORPORATIO N (The Red Book Magazine). | Usher will be appreciated. 
1921, by THE CONSOLIDATED MAGAZINES COR PORATION : in Great 
tain and the Colonies. Entered ut Stationers’ Ha yndon, Englanc 
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\, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S 
¥ Educational Guide *t 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 
























































Blackstone Military Academy 


>) | College Preparatory and home school for boys in healthful Pied 

‘ | mont section of Virginia. Unit of Reserve Officers’ Training 

. 4 e CC e Corps. New buildings and complete gymnasium. Full com- 
"4 | / mercial courses Tuition $525 00. For ca atalogue adc tress 








COL. E. S. LIGON, President, Box H. Va. 

Fo 18 ouanneutinn years aieied R eg f NEW JERSEY, Bordentown-on-the- Delaware, Drawer ; 28. 
r : 2 h Bordentown Military Institute "2°"°"*" 
as an “Honor School”’ by the rs ia cin 1 tee,” Ud a ae  preartn 


vidual attention. Boys taught / to study. Military training 


Supervised athletics. 37th year. For catalogue, address 
i 200 _ Con. T. D. LANDON, Principal and Commandant 

Carolina Military-Naval Ax Academy 
. 7 | “In the Land of the Sky’”’ 
Upon the wisdom of your decision | A Gentleman’s School for the Sons of Gentlemen. 
may rest your future success. } For catalogue, address 
, ae . : |], THE ACADEMY, HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 
If you are having difficulty in making Cc a In: we 
a decision, the intimate and compre- arson Long nstitute 
“ear . . : F 85th year. College Preparatory, Business, Jun 
hensive information supplied by our Separate modern building for boys under 13 tomo Health 


e ati is atv ice ful country location. Terms $400. Boys taught how t 
Se oe wat ong a - | learn, how to labor, how to live. Bex 18, New Bloomfield, Pa. 
n order that we may most Satisfac- ail j 
’ ‘| Castle Heights Military Academy 


U. S. Government 


St. John’s Military and 
Preparatory School, 
Manlius, among the hills, 
11 miles from Syracuse. 
Complete equipment. 
Essentially a college pre 
paratory school with mili- 
tary regime for habits of 
discipline, orderliness and 
promptness. A happy 
{ school life with well-or- 




















5 . . . . . . 

ae enn and = | torily assist you in making an intelli- ||| ~ “Best equipped private boys’ schdol in South 
etics. Business preparatory | " . : vs Military Department under U. 8. Govt. Eleven 
course Junior <chool. For gent and happy selection, it will be | buildings. Certificate privilege. Fir catalog adénes 

33 years under present | necessary for you when writing to |[| ©*S™= ae gh ~~" pee 


i vr. ‘Founded 1842. Rated by Wai 
give complete data upon the follow | The 1e Citade! Dept. as “Distinguished Mill. 


tary Collece.” Encineering, Scientific, Literal Arts 


management. Address 

















General ings points :— iT . 

WILLIAM VERBECK, Pres i} macy pty gee —— improvements costing 
alate om . |p| nearly $1,000, atalog. Address 

Sen 911 1. Type of school you wish Prepara- |) Col. 0. J. BOND, Supt. epetttien & @, 


technical, art, music, dramatic, or 
summer camp. 


The Columbia Military Academy 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 
Built by the U. 8. Government. Half-million dollar 




















i 2. Location (City or State). plant. 67-acre campus, athletic fields, splendid equip- 
. . 1f| ment. R. O. T. ©. under direction U. S. Army officer. 
3. Approximate amount you wish to [| Junior school for smal! boys. Catalog. 
pay per year. | THE — MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 500, Columbia, Tennessee 
4. Exact age, and year you will enter | NIA, Waynex 


| tory, college, f 
| 
| 


Fishburne Military School ai a 


| sonal attention. Resultful military training. R.O.T C.under U.S 
| War Department. 42nd year. New §250,000 fireproof equipment 
Rates $600. Spring encampment 
es for all students. Catalogue 


EASTF OR a io eal and previous education. 


POMFRET, CONNECTICUT 


Diploma admits to all colle ges 
| near famous caverns at Grot 











In order that information sent you may be 




































































reliable, all data supplied by this yy Maj. Moncan H. Hupemes, Prin.’ Box 420 
gathered through a personal visit to the | ———_________— _— - — a 
school. | Franklin and Marshall Academy 
|] | Prepares boys for all Colleges and Technical Sc} ools. 
& MILITARY eerie Educational Director | Complete modern Equipment and good Physical Train 
GERM OH I (O «91 if | ing ie ee ay Ol —- School on basis allow- 
ean DAY TON. Co. On ee ¢ Baown | ‘ ing moderate terms, vata ogue on request. Address 
~ = The Red Book Magazine E. M. Hartman, Principal, Box 410, Lancaster, Pa. 
, . sTat- f | 7 ||| FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 
New York Military Academy | 33 West 42nd St. New York City For #0 select young boys. Just enoush of the military 
! > » STINGT training to inculcate habits of obedience, promptness, or- 
—_ A SCHOOL OF JIST IN¢ oon — — - | derliness and self-reliance. Study and lay carefully 
CoeNNEw Youn — _ 1 we PRESIDEN = ITE TO ——— supervised. One teacher to 10 boys “The school with 
. the personal touc 
- - P Western Military Academy — | MasoR CHARLES M. Duncan, Box 1118, Freehold, N. J. 
Shattuck School Co inmetl ¢ taued ennusily some tune befere scheol opens |G M, A 
I FARIBAUL T. MINN. *  etastien sheitd to made edliioatnase [| | are now being ass gned for entrance in September, 1922. ‘Early eorgia ilitary ccdemy 
g SSTH YEA ies oe ee ee WS we Eom. F | appiicationts advised. COL. G. D. EATON, Supt. on Winter Session, 9 months, College Park, Ga., 
. : . ? = | MAJ. R. L. JACKSON, Prin., ILLINOIS, ALTON, Box P=. r Session in camp, 2 months. Hendersonville, N.C. 
~ Catalog on Application. 
iT S h National Boarding Culver Military Academy Col. J. C. WOODWARD, President 
ome CNOOI!L School fF B Catalog describes famous Culver military system. 
~. - ove Write for it. 500-acre campus on Lake Maxinkuckee. A Holderness School for Boys 
a oa - few vacancies usually available after Christmas. Address Five palatine. 20 x a. Ay pense for Colleges ant 
MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph.D., Director, Port Deposit, Md. * Technical Schools anks wit ighest grade schools o 
! L THE DEAN'S OFFICE, CULVER, IND. New England. FE ndowme “nt makes tuition moderate 








Modern gymnasium, Skating. Wintersports. 42nd year. 
—_ . = Rev. Lorin Webster, L. H. D., Rector, Plymouth, N. H. 


C ‘I Kemper Military School /2". 1 ce? Seven. 


Military School of the highest class by the U. S. War Department. 
ent 
g g 


High scholastic standards. Unusual manval training equ 
| Buildings « ——- comparison with best in ———— Jur 
yo gh T. C. Supervised athletics. For 
Col. A JOHNSON, 754 Third Street. Boonville. ‘Mo. 
Fills each moment with activity that is health- 
| ful and creative. The P-A system of Outdoor 
Practice trains aman ina FEW MONTHS 
to enter the Construction Field and High- 


KENTUCKY, Lyndon 
Kentucky Military Institute 
way Work. You are made master of every 
detail of Field Civil Engineering. 































The School with a Winter Home in Florida. 77th year. College 
preparatory. Rated Honor School by U. S. War Dept. R.O. T.C. 
unit. Early registration necessary. Address 

The Headmaster for catak og: 


KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


| Prepares for college or technical schools. High, healthful location. 

Faculty of e Individual attention through Preceptorial 
| System. All indoor and outdoor sports under competent instructors. 
| | Gymnasium with swimming pool. Address 














Dr. A.W WILSON, Jr., Pres., Box 842, Saitsburg, Pa. 


'|| LAKE FOREST ACADEMY for BOYS 
“ — e } College Preparatory—Not a military institution—Honor 
Outdoor Training for an ideals Aim distinctively educational. Preparation 

° ” e an- I I 1eTican | for admission to any university. Swimming pool, all 

| (One hour north of Chicago. ) 


Outdoor Profession. athletics, 


Da y and Evenin g Courses Engineering Society John Wayne Richards, Headmaster, Box 156, Lake Forest, Il! 
Offices open until 9 P. M. , SMILFORD 


. A coll reparatory school for boys of 16 and over 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 37 W. 17th St. New York City Re Png en ay og EA 
individual instruction. Minimum tuition, including 
room and board for the entire ac hool year, $2 2000 
s iB.R i, Milford, C ti 


Pr i. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 





Missouri Military Academy | Wentworth h Military Academy 


Develops red-blooded American manhood, through care- 
fully co-ordinated military and academic training. 
Equipment and facuity exceptional. For caalogue address 


Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres. , Box 124, Mexico, Missouri 
Morgan Park Military Academy 


Strictly Academic. 14 miles from Chicago Boys edu- 
cated through books and “observation” tours to 
Chicago's industrial institutions. Separate lower school 
for ;ounger boys. For particulars address 

Cot. H. D. ABELLS, Supt., Box 1800, Morgan Park, II! 


Nazareth Hall Military Academy 


Box 90, Nazareth, Pa. Founded 1743 


College preparatory and business courses Senior, 
Intermediate and Junior Departments. Gymnasium 
and swimming pool. All outdoor sports. Min. age 9 
yrs. Address the Kev. A.D. Thaeler, D. D., Principal 


Northwestern Military & Naval Academy 


A virile American preparatory school for boys of char- 
acter. Operates on self-government p rinciples, honor 
ideals. Limited to 200. 70 miles from Chicago. Cata 
log shows peculiar advantages Address 

COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., LAKE GENE GENEVA, , wis. 


Ohio Military Institute 
High, be antifal location. Military drill subordinate 
to academic w: b ower school for younger boys. 
Certificates admit to colleges. Athletics. 
M. HENSHAW, Supe inte »ndent. 
OnTO, College Hill, Box 27 ine near ¢ Cincinna 











Palo Alto Military Acodemy 


A Junior sage ptt ae exclusively for boys fron 
15. In sess re rh 


oe a he n SWIMMING. SUN MER CAMP. 


COL. R. P. KELLY, SUPERINTEND™ NT. Box R, Palo A'to, Cal. 


For the all-around | edue:.tion 
of manly boys. Athletic 
sports. 60-acre campus. Pre- 


Moderate rates. 








pares for colleve and business life 
Lower School for boys from 11 to 14. 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, Headmaster, Box 11-F, HIGHTSTOWN, N. J. 


PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY 
Establi<hed in 1867. A national school. 282 boys from 
18 states and 3 foreign countries. Officers de- 
tailed from U. S. Army. R. O. T. C. and Naval Units. 
Pre pares for — ge or business. S60. OVO in improve- 

ments during vacation. Catalog. REV._ WALTER 
MITCIIELL, 1 'D.. Box P, CHARLESTON. SOUTH CAROLINA. 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY (Military) 


sae of the yen Macon System. Inthe Valley 
f Virg $201 ent. Prepare; for Col exe ors 

fi MILITARY TRAINING. Gymnasium 
Athlet $ 10th session opened Sentember 20th. 


cHaAs. L. MELTON, A. M., Princ., Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 


The Raymond Riordon School 


On Chodikee Lake, Highland, Ulster Co., N.Y. 


College Preparatory — Extensive Industrial Activity — 
Individual Development. BOOKLET IF DESIRED. 


RIVERSIDE 


In Blue Ridge foothills. Fornens supervision, Com- 
pulsory Gymnasium Work. R. O. T. C. unit. Individual 
instruction; all athletics. fare atalogue address 


RIVERSIDE. Box R, Gainesville. Georgia 

















Amilitary academy of 
the highest grade, tift) 
miles north of Atlanta 





ROOSEVELT MILITARY ACADEMY | 


Perpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Americanism | 


of Theodore Roosevelt. Strongon: d soon Is fe; 
curriculum. Fits boys for leadershi Unusual advisory 
board. Write to JOHN K. C ARRINGTON, Headmaster, 
for Catal . ___West Engtewood, N. 3 


progressive 








Rutgers Preparatory School High and. 
ards. Complete equipment. All athletics. Retined 
home life. Graduates successful in leading oultings s. 
Write for catalogue stating boy's age and aim. 


William P. Kellv, Box 133, New Brunswick, N. J. 


WISCONSIN, Waukesha County, Delafield. 


St. John’s Military Academy ™*accs;*" 


Eminently fitted for training American boys Thorntah 

tic and military instruction. Situated on hi 

ained ; pou |, in Waukesha Sounty Lake reg ion. 
‘atalogue. Box 16-L. 


Staunton rye eset ed 


Largest private caer penle Seng mer 
old prerared for th 
ness, Gymnas 

















™ 
arges $600. 


$37 
COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL. B.S. Pres. Bor R _ K-ble Station, STAUNTON, 1. VA. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 








Prepares for college or life work. Send wth ooklet, “*A Man 
Making School,’’and learn the secret of our n e ontinued 
success in training boys. Separate Junior Dept. for 1 oys 10 to 14, 


W. P. TOMLINSON, M. A., Box 18, SWARTHMORE, PA. 
TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Box 182, SWEETWATER, TENNESSEE 


Nation-wide patronage and recognition establish T. M. L 
as The South’s Best Known Military School. Modern 
equipment. Prepares for college or business. $600 covers 
all charges including uniforms. Write for catalog. 








Lexington, Missouri 
Fully accredited. 


High grade preparatory school 
Lower school for 


Splendid e inipment. All athletics. 
young boys. Catalogue. Address 
COL. 8S. SELLERS, 182 Washington Avenue 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 22°r2<2her 


Strictly preparatory for college or engineering 
School. Junior Sc hool for young boys. For catalog 
address THE REGISTRAR, G. D. CHuRCH, M. A 
S. F. Ho_mes, M. A., Principal, WORCESTFR, MAss 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
ASHLEY HALL A achool for girls, offering a 

broad variety of courses, in 
elnding preparation for entrance to the best women's 
colleges. Beautiful old estate. 4 acres, with modern 
equipment Swimming pool. Northern advantages in 
southern climate. Cat: a on request. 
Mary Vardrine McBee. M . Principal. Charleston. S.C. 


The Rirssiaghass School for Girls 


Birmingham, Pa, ‘Thorough college preparation and 
courses for girls not going to college. Gymna saa 
wimming pool, yo porch. Cataloguc 
MOULTON, A. B., Headmaster; A, i. GRIER, Pres, 
Box 155, Birmitr a Pa 


Brenau College Conservatory 











Noted for: S t patronage 30 states; pleasant social life; location 
North 


foothills Blue | Hidee Mts. of Atla — Standard A. RB. course 
ial advantages in music, oratory, art, domestic science, physi- 
al culture 2 pulldings in cluding cenanite houses, new gymna- 





sium, swimming pool talog and illustrated book 
Address, BREN NG » Box F, Gainesville, Ga, 
for ¢ girls. Beautiful location in 

Colonial Schoo National Capital. High Scho 
lley d C rllegiate « ses. Complete D« 
mpactunaies M isic, Art, und Expre 





ve Preparatory 





a socia nized play and re y 
thletics “Mis Ss JESSIE TRUMAN, Associate 
Principal. “3535 Eight eenth Sireet. 1. W.. WASHINGTON, D.C. 


bd A select school for gi Is Ww. 
Fairfax Hall in the Valley of Virginia. | 


College prep 


aratory. 1 year graduate work. Music, 
oad ong ot - 


conomics, Sata: ion, Secretari al. 2lacre 
$ n building ain line, 2 railroads. $475. Catalog. 
JO4N NOBLE. MAXWFLI- Possidcat Fairfax Hall, Bex B, BASIC, VA. 


GLEN EDE THE SC get 


repute 
For high gi raduates. Only 50 min 
A New ¥ ans >. AB ; 





tudies elect 
' re 


1 ‘ooklet avd views a ddress 
GLEN EDEN. ELMWOOD PARK, STAMFORD, | CONN. 


Gulf Park ,,,"%,, 


A Junior College for young women. Highest s« hol: as- 
tic standards in classroom aad stadio. Land and water 
sport. Outdoor life the whole year. Write fo hae. 
trated cata 

MISSISSIPPI 





ncing 









Gulfport. Gulf-Park. Box W 


@unston Bail A select Washington school 
: for girls. Highest standards 
in general. college preparatory, and graduate courses 
For illustrated catalogue address: 

MRS. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal 
1908 Florida Avenue _Washington, Db. Cc. 


Howard mre for Girls pre nil 











KENDALL, Princiy 
t rew it 


Illinois: Woman's College 





Accredited by universities. Degrees in Liberal Arts, 
Music, Home Economics. Special c« arse Secretarial, 
Physical Training, Music. Drawin: and Paintin g. 6 
buildings Gymnasium, Swimming, Tennis, t 
Box D, Jackso a 
oO 
Lady Jane Grey School £2" & ls. 


College Preparatory and General pty vanced 
work for High School graduates. Music, Business 
Course, Gymnastics z me outdoor sports. 

ELLA VIRGINA JONE Prin Bing 


LASELL SEMINARY 4 hoi that de 


lops wel a 
trained, healthful and sensasental womanhood. 
Home Economics, Music, Art, College Preparatory 
and Secretarial Course, 

140 Woodland Road 
Linden Hall Seminary {i : 
l 1 Ac rdemic 


. Business. 
symnasium and Swi 





Auburn ae Epos. 









paratory 
work, Separate Junior Dept 








REV. F.W. STENGEL, Prin, Box 137, " Litita, Pa. (near Lancaster) 
for Women Four 
Lindenwood College {322i gun Ths 
nillion doilars in equipment and endowment. Two and tc 
year college courses with degrees. Special other vocationa 
courses. Supervised athletics 50 minutes from St. Louis. 
Catalog Address J. L. ROEMER, D.D., 
_MISsSOURI, St. . Charles, Box H. President. 


A School 


The Gateway ia cis 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


























SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


A Country School ina 
The | Mary ‘Lyon School TE ng Bigs A 
Preparatory. Certificate privileges. General and Finish- 
ing Courses, Op ‘a pegopry for auvanc ed stndy. oye air 
ere SEVEN ie 
t - Crist, re 3 Frances. ‘ ‘Crist, AS B.. 
SNettaute ‘Box 1532, Swarthmore, Pa 





Miss C. E. Mason’s Sevioreitie. 





“The Castle,”’ ge ave New York 
Only 40 minutes frv m y t Upper School for girls 13 to 25 ; 
I t I departments. Vocati nal train 


1. Preparation for leading col 
eae, LLM., Lock Box 960 





Monae Ida Schaal 


Preparatory, finishing school. Fully equipped. Ex- 
ceptional opportunities, with a deli thtful home life 
MASSACHUSETTS, Newton, 1670 Summit Street 


The Semple School for Girls 


Opposite Central Park, Boarding and Day Pupils. College Pre 





paratory, Post Graduate, Finishing Course Languages, Art 
Music and Dramatic Art So I t r Recreation 
Country Estate. Mrs. T Daassnccron SEMPLE, Principal 
241-245 Central Park West, Box K, NEW YORK CITY 


Southern Seminary for Girls and Young Women 
Vailey 





54th year In Blue Ridge Mt famou neat 
Natural Bridge Rare he Ith re rd ii 

paratory I nishi ng. Mus Pipe Organ, ence 
] SS, etc Students from ever ection 

Re nended by Bishop J. H. Vincent $ 
Box 978, Buena Vista, Va 


Sullins College for Girls and Young Women 
New buildings, every _room has bath attached. Gym 
nasium, Swimming Pool, Outdoor Sports. Stundard 
High School and Junior College Courses, Music, Art 
Expression and Domestic Scie nce. Secretarial © ourses. 
Studentsa from 40 states. Write for cataloaue and 


E, MARTIN, Ph.D., Seen. ’ Box E BRISTOL, Va. 


| Virginia College for Young ‘Women won ute * 


| Glover Building 





In the Valley of Virginia. fame d for health and beauty 
Elective, Preparatory an ill Junior Coll ege courses 
Music, Art, Expre-sion. Dive estic Science Catalogue 
Address MATTIE P. HAaRRIs, President 
Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice-President 
For Girls on 


WARD-BELMONT £2, “i and 


Offers a six-year course of study embracing two 
years of college. Mee:s exacting demands of a most 
discriminating patronage. For information address 
The Secretary, | Belmont He ghts, Box AA, Nashville, Tenn. 








Che Washington Srhool 
for Secretaries 


Natural ability is often unrecovnized until eoee nt 
training gives it force. Then it becomes valu 
cece my D. Cc. 


UNIVER sITY 











Befo ciding where 
Valparaiso University to attend school send 
for catalog. This is one of the lars gest institutions of 
learning in the United States. Thorough instruction 
at Lowest Expense. Catalog mailed a Address 
John E. Roessler, Presid 
10 Administration Bidg. VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


co- “EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


BEACON ntry-City Be 


A Country-City Board- 

j ing and Day School. For 

boys and girls of all ages. College preparatory and 
diploma courses. 


Mrs. Althea H. Andrew, Principal, 1440 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. Mass. 


ST. ELIZABETH-OF-THE-ROSES (Episcopal) 


A MOTHER SCHOOL. One hour from New York 
Open all year. Children 3-12. Usual studies. Outdoor 
sp orts, “The School that Develops Initiative.” MRs. 

_B. STODDARD Directresn, CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 











~ SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 








Serestneial 


Three Months’ Course; 
subject to probation; Graduates registered 


Student 


The New York School of Secretaries 
Canadian Pacific Building 
Madison Avenue, 43d-44th Streets 
New York, N. Y. 


Write for Prospectus 





Vanderbilt 4039 | 
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CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC AND SCHOOLS 
OF ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ARTS __ 








American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in Amer- 
ica. Connected with Charles Froh- 
man’s Empire Theatre ana Companies. 
For information apply to 


THE SECRETARY 
Il 177 Carnegie Hall NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















ALVIENE 


Each dopartment a large school in 





SCHOOLS — Est. 20 Years 
The Acknowledged Authority on 


iteelf Academic, Technical and DRAMATIC 
Practical 1 raining. Students’ Schoo! STAGE 
Theatre ani Stock Co. Afford New ¥ 

York Appenrances. Write for cata PHOTO-PLAY 
logue, mentioning study desired. AND 


R. C. IRWIN, Secretary CANCE ANTS 


—_——— a | 
43 W. 72nd St... between Bway and Central Park West. New York 








American Conservatory 


Chicago’ s foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
36th season All branches of Masic ta aght Dormitory 
accommodations, Students may enter now, Apply for 

ree catalog. Address 
John J. Hattstaedt, Pres., 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, It 


BUSH CONSERVATORY — CHICAGO 


AN INSTITUTION OF NATIONAL PROMINENCE 





fone shine Expre ani an One ra, MUSIC, Languenss Dancing. Bichty 
s. Specia for teac ft leading 
FREE MASTER SC oHOOL. owe ywh our a emit 1LNOW 


R. B., 839 North Bearbers Street, Sion 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


Founded 186 bw Clara Baur. 1 ty of Inte 
tation Every bran h of musi training Res 
Beautiful grounds th Sept. 6th. I 
catalogue address BER THA " BAU t, Directress 

Onto CINCINNATI, Higl 1 Avy lak S 


Combs Conservatory ot ‘Music 


Tth year. Individual instruction. All branc hes thec ore otic val and 
i re ower ra wmance. Degrees co 

ations with | — of Do rmitories for wor 
Ww or book 





N ‘Instruction 





roc 
the year 


Gilbert Raynolds oats teas, tat, Broad & Reed Sis.. Philadelphia 
Detroit Conservatory of Music 


Finest Conservat« 
any 


ry in the West. Students 
Piano, Vo 


48th year 


may enter at time Departments ice 


Violin, Orcan, Theory. Public School Music and Draw 
ing, ete. Diplomasand Decrees conferred Address 
MICHIGAN, Detroit, 1013 Woodward Av« Box 9 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music 


Special advantages for those 
to Concert and Educational work. All Instrumental, 
Voeal, Dramatic Art, etc. Graduates filling highest 
places available in America. Distinguished facult 
Address, THE R®©GISTRAR. 15 DeWitt Park, ithaca, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE EOF Mt MUSICAL ART Frank Damrosch 


who look forward 


on 
oth ee pa all br es, ar eq to give hig 
advantage st exception 


120 Claremont Avemee. N. ; 2 CITY | 


Louisville my ‘of Music, Inc. 


Music, Dram nguages, Priva’ _ 
Spe ial Courses for 1 r nd those noes a L 
Concert Work. Fa sity of Noted Art ts. 


J.W. McCLAIN, Pres., 242 W. Broadway, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Lyceum Arts Conservatory (Inc.) 


All branches of Music and Dramatic Art. Writ 


for free catalog. We own « lormitory and studio 
—Beautifully located — opposite Lake. 
'rLrnors, Chicago. 1160 N. Dearborn St . Dent 43. 


The ‘Schuster-Martin School 
2500 Kemper Lane Cincinnati, Ohio 
Certificate and Diploma Course in Reading, Teach- 
ing and Acting. Dormitory — Little Playhouse — 
Graduates Placed. od. Fall Season opened September 20th, 1921 


ART SCHOOL —- 
The Art Institute 


Art Schoo of Chicago 


Write Registrar for Particulars 
Dept.3, Michigan Ave.at Adams St., Chicago 


};a 


BUSINE>S COLLEGES 











PEIRCE 
SCHOOL: 


BUSINESS 
ON 












Itis a significant fact that within ten years 
after graduation, tle majority of Peirce 
ernduates are successfully conducting busi- 
nesses 48 executives or owners. 
COURSES OF STUDY: 
Business Administr: tion (two years) — Ac 
(two vears)—General Rusiness (one year )—Secre- 
tarial (one to two years) —Salesmanship (one vear) 
— Teacher Training (one to two years) — Steno- 
graphic (six to nine mor _ 
Write for 57th Year B the Director 
PINE STREET, WEST ‘oF BROAD, . PHILADELPHIA 


as 
Bryant & Stratton Business College 


counting 














65th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 
Secretarial Courses — prepare for the position higher 
up. Address principal tor catalog. 


BOX R, 116 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College, Boston, Mass. *is75"* 


1879 
lwo-yvear resident courses (college grade); Business Ad- 
ministration; Accounting; Secretarial A training for 
young men and women leading to executive positions 
Graduates in demand. Send for special catalog to J.D. 8 to J.D. Smith. 


Clark School of | 
Business Administration | 
The School of Results 

Thorndike Bidg.. Boylston Street, Norfolk Blig., Quincy, Mass. 


l 
Eastman School of Business *°*."°": snes 
merican Business Colle Thorough training in every busi 














alnae Banking, Civil Serv ce, Sec 
s loth sexes. Has trained over 
nallyear. Enter any week-day. C 





ss log 
New YORK, Pe ughkeepsie, Box 646 C. C. GAINES 


Your Position is Assured t 
With the Knowledge of aregs Shorthand 
SPECIAL SECRETARIAL COURSES. 
Ask for catalogue. Address Principal, 
6 North Michi A 
Gre g¢g Sch ool cHicaco, HLLINOIS 
SCHOOLS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
American College of Physical Education 
I'wo year normal course preparing high school graduates 
for physical directors and playeround supervisors. In- 
cludes athletics, dancin: and games. Co-educationa!l— 


accredited, Opportunity for partial aoe apes. Dept 
K-11, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago, Ill 











The Chicago Normal School pe Rpt ey 


or Women i stablished 1903. Mid-year class sté 
i Bw. 2, 1922. Apply now. Stron¢e Faculty of ex- 
perienced teachers and splendid dormitory for out-of- 
town students ; ur Normal Course. REGISTRAR 
ILLINOIS, Chic: ago, 5026 Greenwood Box 





Avenue, 


The Sargent School ‘g,Pbysic:! 
Established 1881 
Address for booklet 
DR. D. A. SARGENT, Casubrideo, Mass. 


28. 








SCHOOL FOR KINDERGARTEN “TRAINING 
and Elementary 


National Kindergarten oe ome 
35th year. Accredited. Mid-year class begins Feb. 1, 1922. 


Twoand three-year courses. Dormitories on — me. 
Write Registrar for Buletin and Book of Views. 
2944 Michigan Bivd. Box 92 Chicago, Ulinois 











SPECIAL SCHOOL 





School for Except’onal Children 
Every facility in a beautifal cabashen home for the 
education of children unable to attend public or private 
schools. Domestic Science. 14 miles from Philadelphia. 
MoLurie A. Woops, Principal 
PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn, Box 166. 








_If you wish help in selecting 
Music Schools— you wish he pin selec ing a 


conservatory of music. write 
our Educational Director, who has m de a careful stady 
of the music conservatories of the country, 
The School Bureau. 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 33 w. 42nd St., N. Y. 














The New York 
ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


(Techno-vocational) 


Gives you a complete training by actual practice 
You get the knack of “HO together with the 
theory of “WHY” and the best business methods 
used in the World of Electricai Activity. 
The N. Y. Electrical Se hool is the pioneer and 
hs mier school of the “ Learn by Doing” method. 
Vhen you have completed this Course you will 
be fully qualitied to handle ALL branchesof Elec 
trical ledbastes, The equipment of this Schoo! is 
unequalled and up-to-the-minute. 
No preparation needed to become a ‘ 
this school, You can start to learn on 
any week throughout the whole year. 
Visitors hartily welcome. Send for catalogue. 


earner” in 
ny day of 


37 West 17th St. 


New York City 


N. Y. ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 








, Zam35 “25a alk 






mi yl 
a cee, 


Ambitious men of all ages cz 
rise above small-salaried positions 
into this profession of unlimited 
possibilities. Taught by actual 
practice—day or evening. Three 
months’ course. Modern 
No previous knowledge or experience 
required. No charge for tools or equipment. 
The men we train are in demand. Established 
29 years. Catalog free (40 pages). 
Address your inquiry to Dept. 8 


BODEE ‘hecramcat DENTISTRY 


NEW YOR PHILADELPHIA BROOKLYN 
136 W.52 se 15 Wane Wainut Sts. (5 Flatbush Ave 


laboratories. 











Teach Your Child at Home by Correspondence 


and give him practically the same educa- 

tional advantages he would have were he in 

attendance at the best private day school. 
Write, Calvert School, 9 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 








rr 








VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


Training for a business 
or profession is impor- 
tant. If you will write to 
THE RED BooK MAGA- 
ZINE, Educational Bureau, 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 
City, stating what kind 
of training you wish, your 
age, and the locality in 
which you prefer the 
school, you will receive 
valuable advice. 
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: > Wi : 
Learn the Autoand a ee 
Tractor Business | te sn 
In Detroit <a 


the Auto Center | 


fe Owe Our Success 
~ fo Chiropractic 


—are the words we hear from our grateful graduates’ 

happy and satisfied now in their worth-while profession. 

And there is a reason! 

For— 

Our experienced and brilliant faculty devote their entire 

time to instruction in this college. They give every 

| student the closest individual attention. 

1 \ } \, You receive actual experience in our large free clinic. 
= ' Our graduates are placed in productive localities and 

furnished, without charge, a proven advertising service. 

— college—the only Palmer-method school in Dixie—is located in 


San Antonio, whose mild, invigorating climate and romantic history 
is an inspiration to ambition and achievement. 


Write for our catalog TODAY! 


On January ist_there 
were over 9,250,000 
automobiles in the 
United —-. 9,250,000 
motors to be kept run- 
ning, as many batteries, 
electrical systems, transmissions giquring pease, 
ete., tobe kept im repair, 45,000 00 tires. 

ORE ag A woes THAN 

EVER ‘ORE 


There is no limit -y the opportunities 
for trained men. But untrained men are 
being crowded out. 
AUTO ELECTRICIANS GET 
BIGGEST PAY 

Nine out of ten mechanics out of work to- 

day are those whodo not know C2 end. 
Our course teaches this thoroughly, Good men are 
always indemand, Earn more oe knowing more. 

LEARN BY OUR FACTORY AND 

DEALER ENDORSED METHODS 
Packard Motor Car Co. Says: | “We have 
no nestaney Ss epepnens® M.S. A. 8. in 
“We believe yon aero the best 
plete schoo! in the cou: 4 ae Har- 
vester C>. says: me wil I gladly co-operate with 
you through our 90 

BEA TRAINED MAN 

Fit yourself to fill a bigger job or to have 
a paying business of your own. 
WE TEACH: Gutes, trucks, tractors, 


tire repairing, brazing CORNER DWYER AVE. & NUEVA ST. 
a welding, battery repairing, machine shop 


wot. nun tama ole | 24), ee SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
coo i page cat py Xa — 

| National College “22s2°| 

| &f Chiropractic 


es (RESIDENTIAL) 
38 Ashland Bivd., Chicago 








RTERED) 












y Michigan State Auto 
A. ller, pn & Gen. Mor. 
jae 2334 Auto Slag: 372 9 Woodward Ave, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


Unsurpassed facilities for 
} a complete Scientific Chi- 











ropractic education. Dis- 








ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING— Gaauitead Pecstte. ied Learn P hotogr aphy 
nemegeaed . ota ern and extensive labora- Good-paying positions in the best studios in the 
ELECTRICAL J ce! applications — construction, | | tory equipment. Large solves now. For 20 youre we have successfully taught 
ingtallation, testing. 43 ae us clinic. Gymnasium, dormitory and students’ || ” mn - aes 
Gueaubor ath. i encdieniaa aid dept. Chicago's opportunity for self-help | | Photography, Photo-Engraving 
115 Tacoma TON, D. Cc. unlimited. Enter quarterly. 3-year term. || and Three-Color Work 


























14th year. |} Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. We assist them 
E to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
eee peer peace 2... on SCHOOLS | — for = advanced ages 9 at pee pay. 
on erms easy; living inexpensive ae and best 

aie aa merges aeeveeeests: | Free Information ens coukces || whoo ofits uni Waietr cual 
vw  opportunities 2 ears Neca portion Catalog free. THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


OaE"s insTITUTE, Valparaiso, ind. | SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU || Box RB, 777 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Illinois 
THE QUIGLEY INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS Chicago, Hlinois 


he og every person who has taken its course. Per- cert eee eee ee ee —e- — 

sonal, individual instruction by the founder, who cured r 7 

himself after thirty years of stamm: ring. Equally 

effe-tive for children and adults. Resident and day 
mpils For particulars, address 1727 Master Street, 
*hiladelphia. Penna | 


You can be quickly cured, if you | The Importance of Education 


S ? AMM EL AS become so vital a matter that the United States Government 


PR for 288-page book on Stammering and is conducting a nation-wide movement to keep its youth in 




















Stuttering, ie Cause and Cure.’ tl bow I school. Not all youth, however, can enjoy the advantage of a private 
cure myself after stammering 20 gue, aanl . . : F hag 
4084 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. til. St. indianapolis. school where greater opportunity is allowed for studying the individ- 





ual needs of each pupil than can be had in schools where classes are 
large and crowded and a child is under the supervision of a teacher 
only a few hours each day. | 

But not every private school is suitable for your boy or girl. The 
Educational Manager of THE RED BooK MAGAZINE knows the par- 
ticular advantages offered by each of the better private schools. j 
Perhaps she'can help you to find just the right school for your son 
or daughter. Let her try. Address 


Our Scientific Method wiil stop that 


jSTAMMER 


Send for free 200 
manently stop stammering or stuttering in a — 
wee! Th hy pe natural “lo meth 


S$ A Ml ke & a Manager Educational Bureau 


If you stammer attend no stammering school till you get my large | THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


pate pe a “STAMMERING, pap ag and The Ad- | 
vanc ati ethod of Cure,” bound in cloth and stamped im | | Pers - Rina 
pure gold. Ask for _— tuition rate and a FREE copy | 33 West 42nd Street New York City 
of “The Natural Speech Magazine.” Largest, best equipped ana | | 
most successful school in the world for “ae cure of stammering, | 
uttering, etc. No sing-sonr or time beat. Write today. | 
Westera School, 2349 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wie Bs sa q : a | 
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NOTE—This announcement answers two questions that big employers repeatedly ask; viz: (1) What makes LaSalle men so practical? 
(2) Why don’t more men train with LaSalle for the high pay positions in business 





The LaSalle Problem Method 


—and how it successfully condenses a lifetime of experience into a few months of study 


A question has blocked action on the part of many thoughtful 
men who were and are sincere in their desire to qualify in high 
salary fields. They have asked themselves whether training gained 
at home by correspondence might not prove to be mere ‘‘book- 
learning’’—impractical—unmarketable. 

We have no fault to find with this question—it is a natural one. 
The burden of our criticism rests on the man who permits the 
question to be its own answer, and to block and stop him in his 
upward climb without seeking further enlightenment. 

For, when nearly a quarter of million men have trained with 
LaSalle and found bigger, betterthings through this training there 
must be sound reasons for their success, 

There are reasons. They lie in the 
LaSalle Problem Method of imparting— 
not ‘‘book-learning’’—but real, prac- 
tical, usable business experience. 

Aknowledge of principlesis one thing. 
The ability to apply and use principles— 
actually do the work at hand, is another 

—and the gap between the twois bridged 
by one iactor and one only—experience. 

That’s why business men place such 
1 premium on experience—it safeguards 
them against costly experiments. 

Suppose you decided to take up as 
your life work—accountancy, say. 

Now stretch your imaginat-on a trifle. 

Suppose that through the offices of an 
influential friend, arrangemenis were 
made for you to stepin andimmediately 
occupy the position you intended train- 
ing to fill—right in the organization of a 





You can answer these questions—your good sense tells you that 
the situation described would make you a practical man—sure, 
certain and confident—able and capable of holding down any 
situation the accounting field offered. 

And that is why the LaSalle Problem Method makes practical 
men. Simply because the procedure outlined above is followed— 
exactly. 

True, you do your work at home. 
you are located here in Chicago, 

Nevertheless, under the LaSalle Problem Method you are 
actually occupying the position you are training to fill, whether it 
be in the accountancy field, or traffic, or 
business management, or law, or cor- 
respondence — irrespective of what you 
are studying, youare acquiring principles 
and applying them in actual business 
under the watchful eyes and helpful 
guidance of men big in your chosen field. 

And when you have completed your 
LaSalle work, you can truthfully say 
that you are not only a thoroly trained 
man, but an experienced man—you know 
the bed-rock principles and you have 
used t:cm all—they are familiar tools in 
your hands. 

A LaSalle man can walk in anywhere 
with confidence. He does not feel the 
uncertainty and fear that arise when one 
faces the new and unknown. Under the 
Problem Method he has explored his 
chosen field on his own feet—the ques- 
tions, the problems, the difficulties—he 


True, the experts who help 


big corporation—with a complete de- 
partment under your orders. 

Say that by your side were placed, as 
your instructors and guides, several high 
grade accountants — men of national 


The LaSalle Problem Method places you in the position 
you are training for. Big executives coach you in your 
Z eee 


exercise of judg an 
ling of real business problems. Self-confid: 





in the actual kand- 
ence— 


praciical, usable knowledge—all the things born of 


experience come to you from and thru the LaSalle Prob- 
lem Method because it makes you an experienced man 


has met, faced and conquered them all. 

His experience makes him know that 
altho he may be assuming anew position 
at higher pay, the duties of that position 
are an old, familiar story. 


reputation—their sole duty being to train 
and equip you. 

With these men instructing you in proper principles—then, you 
yourself exercising your own judgment in handling transactions 
and solving problems as they arose in your daily work—do you get 
the idea? You would be acquiring experience right along with the 
bed-rock fundamentals of the profession. 

Sitting in the chair of authority—dealing with actual business— 
learning by applying what you learned—with experts correcting 
your errors, commending good work, guiding you aright through 


Experience is cash capital in business. 
There are only two ways to get it. 

One is the old, slow, uncertain way. The man who chooses to 
learn a branch of business by picking it up bit by bit as he goes 
along, finds the years slip by faster than he thought and some- 
times his progress not as sure as he had anticipated. For, all the 
“bits of knowledge’’ he sought may not have come his way. 

The other road is short, sure and certain. It lies thru the 
Problem Method, exclusive with LaSalle Extension University. 
This way condenses into the months experience which it takes 





most men a lifetime to gain. 

There is food for serious 
thought in the literature 
that comes when you 
send the coupon at the bot- 
tom of this page. 


the ramifications, routine and emergency situations of the entire 
accounting field and making you make good every step of the 
way—mind—not in a classroom, but right in a business office 
where you would De actually doing the work you were training for— 

— wouldn’t you, at the end of a year or so in ¢his situation be 
much farther ahead than men who had spent years seeking the 
same knowledge in the old, hard, ‘‘find-out-for-yourself’’ way? 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 





President LaSalle Extension University, 
of Chicago, Illinois 





If you are in earnest when you say to yourself that you must do something to permanently increase your 
earning capacity—then--check the coupon below in the square opposite that training which appeals 
most to you. It is a step you will neverregret. And itis astep that is one hundred times as hard to 
make tomorrow as it is to take today. Where is that pen—never mind—a pencil will do just as well. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept. 1166-R CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me catalog and fullinformation regarding the course and service I have marked with an 
X below. Also a copy of your booklet,‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 











Busi M : Training for Law: Training for Bar: LL.B. Banking and Finance: Training for Business English: Training for Busi- 
Official, Managerial, Sales and Executive Degree. executive positions in Banks and Fi- ness Correspondents and Copy Writers 
positions Cc tel Le ~— Ref nancial Institutions. 

Higher Accountancy: Training for posi- pone gr neces cos rata Ren: may, eounenee Cc. P. A. Coaching for Advanced Ac- Cc cial S ish: Training for 
tions as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified pnd Consultation Service for Business countants: Prepares for State Board positions as Foreign Correspondent with 
Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. , and Institute Examinations. Spanish speaking countries. 


Modern Foremanship: Training in 


Industrial Management Efficiency: F am p 
the direction and handling of industrial 0 


Traffic Management — Foreign and Do- 
—— 8 by ple _ Training for Production Managers, De- 


mestic: Training for itions as Railroad 
and Industrial Traffic Manager, ete 


Railway Accounting and Station Manage- 
ment: Training for Raiiway Auditors, 
Comptroliers, Accountants, Clerks, Station 

. Agents, Members of Railway and Public 
Utilities Commissions, etc 


Effective Speaking: Training in the 
art of forcetul, effective speech for Min- 
isters, Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, 
Politicians, Clubmen, etc. 


forces—for Executives, Managers, Su- 


partment Heads and all those desiring 
oremen, 


training in the 48 factors of efficiency. erintendents, Contractors, 

ub-foremen, etc 

Business Letter-Writing: Trainin Personnel and Employment Manage- 

for positions as Correspondent, Mall ment: Training for Employers, Em- 

Sales Director, and all Executive Letter- ployment Managers, Executives, Indus- =a Bookkeeping: Training for 
riting Positions. trial Engineers. position as Head Cos Alles 
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No, this is nota joke. 


Do You Know 
How to Behave? 


So many people do not know how to behave, do not know the right thing 
to doat the right time, the right thing to say at the right time. 
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They are always embarrassed and 


ill atease in the company of others. They make mistakes that cause strangers to misjudge them. 
Pretty clothes and haughty manner cannot hide the fact that they do not know how to behave. 


T THE DANCE, at the theatre, as a 
guest or in public—wherever we chance 


to be, pzople judge us by what we do and 
say. 


They read in our actions the story of 
our personality. They 
see in our manners the 
truth of our breeding. 
To them we are either 
well-bred or ill-bred. 
They credit us with as 
much refinement and 
cultivation as our man- 
ners display—no more. 

Very often, because 
they are not entirely 
sure, because they do 
not know exactly what 





is correct and what 
is incorrect, people 
Do you know the cor- commit impulsive 
rect and cultured way to blunders. They be- 


make introductions? 
come embarrassed, 


humiliated. They know that the people 
around them are misjudging them, under- 
estimating them. And it is then that they 
realize most keenly the value of etiquette. 
Etiquette means 
correct behavior. It 
means knowing just 
what to do at the right 
time, just what to say 
at the right time. It 
consists of certain im- 
portant little laws of 
good conduct that 
have been adopted by 
the best circles in 
Europe and America, 
and that serve as a 
barrier to keep the un- 
cultured and _ ill-bred 
out of the circles where 
they would be uncom- 
fortable and embarrassed. 


What Etiquette Does 


To the man who is self-conscious and shy, 
etiquette gives poise, self-confidence. To 
the woman who is timid and awkward, eti- 
quette gives a well-poised charm. To all 
who know and foliow its little secrets of 
good conduct, etiquette gives a calm dignity 
that is recognized and respected in the 
highest circles of business and society. 

In the ballroom, for instance, the man 
who knows the important little rules of 
etiquette knows how to ask a lady to dance, 
how many times it is permissible to dance 
with the same partner, how to take leave 
of a lady when the music ceases and he 
wishes to seek a new partner, how to thank 
the hostess when he is ready to depart. 
The lady knows how to accept and refuse 
a dance, how to assume correct dancing 
positions, how to avoid being a wallflower, 
how to create conversation, how to con- 
duct herself with the cultured grace that 
commands admiration. 

People are quick to recognize good man- 
ners and eager to respond tothem. With 





What would you do in 


this embarrassing 


uation? 


sil- 





What would YOU do, 
for instance— 


If vou were not asked to dance at a ball 
and wished to avoid being a wallflower? 


If you received a wedding or birthday 
gift from some one who had not been 
invited to the entertainment? 


If you overturned a cup of coffee on your 
hostess’ table linen? 


If you were introduced to a noted celeb- 
rity and wereleft alone with him, or her? 











a polished, well-cultivated manner all social barriers 
vanish and we find ourselves progressing easily 
through the most highly cultured circles—making 
friends as we go. That is wny the man who has 
a well-conducted manner almost invariably succeeds 
in business. That is why the woman who has the 
charm of an attractive manner quickly builds up 
an exclusive circle around her, and becomes the 
center of gay social activity. 


What It Will Do for You 


Perhaps you have often wondered what to do ina 
certain embarrassing situation, what to say at a cer- 
tain embarrassing time. Etiquette will banish all 
doubt, correct all blunders. 1t will tell you definitely, 
without a particle of a doubt, what is correct and 
what is incorrect. It will reveal to you at once all 
the important rules of conduct that others acquire 
only after years of social contact with the most 
highly cultivated people. 


Do you know the correct etiquette of weddings, 
funerals, balls, entertainments? Do you know the 
correct manner of making introductions? Do you 
know the correct table etiquette? Lio you know how 
to plan engagement and wedding receptions, dances 
and theatre parties; how to word cards, invitations 
and correspondence? 


The existence of fixed rules of conduct makes it 
easy for you to do, say, wear and write only what is 
absolutely correct. ktiquette tells you exactly what 
to do when you receive unexpected invitations, when 
people visit you for the first time, when you are left 
alone with a noted celebrity. It tells you what clothes 
to take on a week-end party, what to wear to the 
afternoon dance and the evening dance, how to com- 
mand the respect and admiration of all people with 
whom you come in contact. 


The Famous Book of Etiquette 


The Book of Etiquette is recognized as one of the 
most dependable and reliable authorities on the 
conduct of good society. This splendid work has 
entered thousands of homes, solved thousands of 


problems, enabled thousands of people to enter the 
social world and enjoy its peculiar privileges. 


ly 


To 
have it in the home is to be 
immune from all embarrass- 
ing blunders, to know ex: 
actly what is correct and 
what is incorrect, to be 
calm in the assurance 
that one can mingle with 
people of the highest society 
and be entirely well-poised 
and at ease. 


. In the Book of Etiquette, 
\ now published in two large 
4) I |volumes, you will find 

' ‘chapters on dance etiquette, 

4 2 dinner etiquette, reception 
etiquette and the etiquette 
of calls and correspondence. 

here are interesting and 
valuable chapters on cor- 
rect dress, on how to intro- 
duce people to each other, 
on the lifting of the hat, 





Do you know the correct 
behavior for public 
places? 


the usual everyday courtesies. You may often have 
wondered what the correct thing was to do on a certain 
occasion, under certain puzzling circumstances. 
The Book of Etiquette solves all problems—from the 
proper way to eat corn on the cob, to the correct 
amount to tip the porter in a hotel. 


Send Coupon for +: 
Free Exami- 2 
nation 


@, 


0 Oy 






You have, no doubt, 
often wished for just such a - 
reliable authority as the 
Book of Etiquette to refer 
to. We now offer you the 
unusual opportunity of ex- 


amining it in your own \/ 
home, absolutely without 

cost. The two-volume set ion 
of the Book of } 


Etiquette | 
will be sent free for 5 days / 
to anyone requesting it. 
The purpose of this free 
examination offer is to 
enable everyone, every- 
where, to examine this fam- 
ous book without obligation. 


M 


What should the gentle- 
man say when the music 
ceases and he must leave 
one pariner lo 
another? 


seer 


There are countless questions of conduct that con- 
front us whenever we come into contact with other 
people. It is so easy to make blunders. so easy to 
commit humiliating mistakes. It is only through 
knowledge of the correct laws of etiquette that we 
become immune to embarrassment, that we are able 
to avoid confusion and unhappiness. 


Let us send you the Book of Etiquette. It is 
published in two handsome 
blue cloth library volumes, 
richly illustrated. Our free 
examination offer makes it 
possible for you to examine 
these books without ex- 
pense in the comfort of your 
own home. Just send the 
coupon—no money. We 
want you to see them for 
yourself,.to examine them, 
to read a chapter or two. 
We want you to judge for 
yourself whether or not 
you, and the children in 
your home, can do without 
them. You may keep them 
at our expense for 5 days, 
and after that time you 
have the privilege of return- 
ing them without obligation 
or sending us $3.50 in pay- 
ment. 

Don't delay—mail the coupon NOW. 
be your last opportunity to examine the 
Etiquette free. Clip the coupon and get it into 
mail-box at once, this very minute! 





How 


man 


hould the 
who calls for the 
Sirst time be entertained? 


young 


This may 
Book of 
the 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Dept. 511 Oyster Bay, N. Y. 





Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Dept. 511, Oyster Bay, New York 


Without money in advance, or obligation on my part, 
send me the Two Volume set of the Book of Etiquette. 
Within 5 days I will either return the books or send 
you $3.50 in full payment. It is understood that I am 
not obliged to keep the books if I am not delighted with 
them. 


Name 
(Please write plainly 
pT PPT rr er rere rey ere et rr 
- Check this square if you want these books with 


the beautiful full leather binding at $5.00, with 
5 days’ examination privileges, 
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Announcing Our Third) WINNERS 


a In the September issue 


wionthly Title Contest TITLE CONTEST 


| Thousands upon thousands of Red Book 
Magazine readers sent in titles. If your 





$5,100 will be awarded for the best title sug- name is on thislist you have already received 

; " ee your check, for below are the names of the 
gestions for a story in this issue of The Red 1001 prize winners in the SEPTEMBER 

‘ P number Title Contest ed ler thei 
| Book Magazine, making a total for the Sep- states of residence. If your nameis not here, 
: do not be discouraged. Try agai ow— 
tember, Oc tober and November 1SSUES of today in the “a contest , lor 


this page. 





Check for | 


“e 1 3,300 the Capital Prize of 
In Cash Prizes) ,_,$19° 


mitted was sent on Oct, lst to 

To Our Readers George W. Dainton | 
Meriden, Conn. 

On the same date checks for $5 


A few moments’ thought will were sent to each of the other 
1000 prize winners whose names 


bring to 1000 people $5 each are listed below and on the sec- 
and to one or more $100 each ond page following : 




















ALABAMA W. H iway Muriel Moses 
| Ma a Bs Mrs. \ P. He i, "i 3 Hill ee e a 
| The Editors of The Red Book Magazine are striving | ‘iwi “Minar Hein William Charley HE Prosk 
| constantly to obtain the best possible titles for stories. |," how I La. Suvi “Einfacn os yg 
| Sometimes the authors produce masterful titles, but |W" bs teks by. wo Mateo "ate asil Moe uch 
| too often the story is far better than the title. Harel Gret Miss Josephine “Donal MeCloy Henry’ Be Howl 
| To show authors what the public considers good titles, we have Mt x Ie . ter Rutherford via Mira brook ae 
| instituted our third monthly contest. We want the public to] ° Mrs. George A. J. By Shaw 
| choose a title for a remarkable story on page 53 in this issue | y.00 cio NE“) M ss Laura Mason Mable ME. 
| of The Red Book Magazine now called ‘‘Much Stranger.” et _—a oe Meilish Ned. Thourson 
| This story is by Richard Washburn Child, Ambassador to} .\012\{n bert. G. ee een zn. v rt “J 
| Italy. Do you thnk ‘Much Stranger” is the appropriate} "| onare eet ick hitman 
| title? Or what do you think would be more appropriate? ho. Es oe _ 

\ t Mi iE COLORADO 

. sa lia? . Perey R. Aspen Mrs. Sadie L. 


S. Day Smith 





| 1,000 Prizes of $5 Each spi ' ae 
| One or More Prizes of $100 sete git, a anne Mary Bd 
| 





“ l kK Wright 
G. H. Brow H. I K t CONNECTICUT 

Merely send your idea in by letter or on a postcard also bear- | Viewior E. town Hem ©. Ledyard Phristie, Bunn | Mes. Alfred G 
| ing your name and address. une Bennett Mis. W. DP. Lyon, Fe Call Della Mahon 
| Out of those received we will select the best 1,000 and for] ™ r. I Mis. M. pedmunds 
| these we will pay $5 each. (Only one title can be submitted Mrs. Maud E. Mrs. G. K. Mariorie ¥. Favor ? 
| by each person.) M “Adel Come Comer sae Se ¥. ane 
| For the best single one we will pay $100. In case that there is]. s. cutiss SG. North | Miss Nina i 

more than one person submitting the title chosen as best, we Maul M.D [a . ee 
| will pay $100 to each of the winners. Marshall Denton K- W. Oebler | "Keithley 7 oeage vib 

The contest is simple. A few minutes’ thought may bring you |“... ": gg a DISTRICT OF COLL MBIA 
| either $100 or $5. Remember, there are 1001 winners for] ™>; ©-°- Mrs. Mary Stroub Mrs. RY ‘ioental : 
} each issue. aa bag hg -—M May P. Bradshaw a he. F. Pit 
| Mail your suggestion at once. To receive consideration, it] Mi 0 Godoe 6. N° Womaupes ais M oa ae J 
| must be received in our offices by November 19, 1921. Checks | "i; Plone a A.A. Jones © ome ee 
| will be mailed December 1st to successful contestants, whose | ™*'! ®- © pe Landrum ORIDA 
| mames will be published in the January Issue of The Red] pig Auams EL F- Carre Mrs. W. H. 0. M. M. Johnson 
| Book Magazine. Sire. 2. Barry Cassie J. Cooke Miss Dorothy Kenneth “Morton 
4 Aa f De vit 2. ae Mrs: Carrie E 
Address all tities to THE TITLE EDITOR, R. B. 11 J. J, Bertram =. Mrs. KL. ——.—h 
} Mrs. Grac D. Drummond GEORGIA. __ 
| E. Mrs. H. Allen Mrs. Ed Cumbxe 


ace 
Brimacom|)« Mrs. E 
| Maud Brissette Fitzsimons Mrs. Thornton Mrs. J. F. Davis 
M. ©. Helen Thomas Graham Carroll Mrs. Jack Davis 
H Mra. E. CC. Long Miss Nellie F. 


Cameron . A. Harding 
I 36 South State Street Chicago, Illinois 


E. Maud Carden Geo A. Healey Ruby Clinkscales Kelwards 


List continued on second page following 
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No Excuse for Being Fat 
Since New Discovery 





One woman reduced 13 pounds in 8 days. 


Another lost 20 pounds in 


less than a month. Still another took off 40 pounds in an incredibly short 


time. 


No discomforts or bitter self-denials. 





ws. George Guiterman, the day Mrs. George Guiterman,6 days later, 
ebe started reducing the new way Hote Che wonderful improvement 





Loses 13 Pounds in 8 Days 


“Hurrah! I have lest 13 pounds since last Mon- 
day (8 days) and am feeling fine. I used to lie 
in bed an hour or so before I could get to sleep, 
but I go to sleep now as soon as I lie down, and 
I can sleep from eight to nine hours. Before | 
began losing weight I could not take much ex- 
ercise, but now I can walk four or five miles a 
day. I-feel much better than I have for months.” 

Signed, Mrs. George Guiterman, 
#20 East 66th Street, New York City. 

Above photographs are just as reproduced by the camera 
no altesation —no retouching. Double chins, folds and puff- 
iness under the eyes have vanished. The increased brightness 
of the eyes shows renewed health and youthfulness. 





Mrs. Vermilya after she applied 
t} teTe wery to herse/f, 


Mrs. Vormilya before she found 
nt about e new discovery, 
ight 108 pound 


weight 128 pound 


Doctor’s Wife Reduces 40 Pounds 


Mrs. Hazel Vermilva, pictured above, wife of a physician of 
Bloomington, Ind., reduced quickly to normal weight, and also 


gained perfect health and a beautiful complexion. She 
writes : 
“Before I tried your method my weight was 168 


pounds. My bicod was all bad; my heart was weak. I 
constantly had sour stomach and sick headaches. I went 
to different doctors for help, but I got worse instead of 
better, until I tried your new discovery. I am now in 
perfect health: sleep perfectly, and my blood test is 100 
per cent pure. I had begun to get wrinkles when I was 
fat, but my flesh is now firm and free from a single wrinkle. 
And I now weigh only 128 pounds,which is my norma] weight 


Stage Beauty Loses a Pound a Day 


“In about three weeks I ree 


duced twenty pounds—just 
what I wanted to—through 
your wonderful way to re- 
duce. And without one bit of 


I think it is per- 


discomfort. 
fectly remarkable.’ 


Thus writes Miss Kathleen 
Mullane, famous artists’ 
model and Ziegfeld Follies 
beauty. 

This new discovery en- 
abled her to quickly reduce 
to normal weight, after a 
long period of exercise, starv- 
ing and appliances had failed 
utterly. 


Miss Kathleen Mullane, Artists’ 
Model and Ziegfeld Follies Beauty. 





‘system of 





Nature has now been discovered 

which enables anyone to quickly 
rid themselves of dangerous, burden- 
some excess flesh. Results are often 
apparent in 48 hours. These benefits 
are secured without discomfort and 
without any bitter self-denials. In 
fact many say they enjoy their meals 
and other pleasures of life more than 
ever before. 


‘ STMPTE, easily-followed law of 


When you have reached your nor- 
mal, ideal weight, you can retain it 
without gaining or losing another 
pound, 


Thousands of stout men and women, 
who have regained their normal fig- 
ures by this method, tind that a redue- 
tion a pound a day is not too much to 
look for at the very start. Many have 
lost 10 pounds a week—and even more, 


Reduce as Quickly as 
You Wish 


The rate at which you your 
surplus flesh is largely under your 
own control, If you do not wish to lose 
flesh as rapidly as a pound a day or 
ten pounds a week, you ean regulate 
this naturallaw so that your loss of 
flesh will be more gradual. By reducing 
more slowly you avoid any necessity 
for sudden changes of clothing. You 
can make slight and inexpensive 
alterations in your garments as you 
steadily attain a slender, graceful 
figure. 


lose 


In addition to normal weight and a 
more youthful figure you secure other 
benefits of equal importance. For this 
natural method also builds your health 
and gives you renewed vitality and 
energy. You obtain a clearer complexion, 
a brighter eye and a more elastic step. 
Many write that they have been astounded 
it losing wrinkles which they had supposed 
could not be effaced. As the superfluous 
flesh vanishes, the years seem to drop off 
Your nerves are improved and your 
You regain youth- 
as youthful 


also. 
sleep is more refreshing. 
ful vigor and spirits as well 
form, 


It is like being invited to step into an 
entirely new body, full of fresh ambition. 
A body of graceful lines, fairly tingling 
with health; a body that seems capable of 
any degree of physical exertion. 


And you obtain all this without. discom- 
forts or painful self-denials. You make 
little change in your daily routine. You 
continue to do the things you like and to 
eat food you enjoy. In fact, far from giv- 
ing up the pleasures of the table, you 
actually increase their variety. 


The Secret Explained 


Scientists have always realized that there 
was some natural law on which the whole 
weight control was based. It 
remained for Eugene Christian, the famous 
food specialist, to discover the one, safe, 
certain and easily followed method of re- 
gaining normal, healthful weight. He dis- 
covered that certain foods, when eaten 
together, take off weight instead of adding 
to it. Certain combinations cause fat, 
others consume fat. For instance, if you 
eat certain foods at the same meal, they 
are converted into excess fat. But eat these 


All without appliances, medicines, starving, exercises or massage. 
Results in 48 hours. 


Free trial. 


same foods at different times and they will 
be converted into tissue and muscle. Then 
the excess fat you have already accumulated 
will be rapidly consumed because the fat- 


forming combinations have been cut off. 
There is nothing complicated and nothing 
hard to understand. It is simply matter 


of learning how to combine your rood ac- 
cording to a few simple, natural rules, 


Free Trial—Send No Money 


Elated with his discovery and with 
the new hope and energy 1¢ offers to 
stout men and women, Eugene Chris- 
tian incorporated this method in the 
form Of simple, easy-to-follow little 
lessons under the title of “Weight 
Control—the Basis of Health.” This 
is offered to you on free trial. 

Here is what following the course 
will do: It will bring your weight 


down to normal at the rate of a 
pound a day or more. It will make 
your flesh firm and solid, It will 


bring a clearer skin, add new glow to 
your cheek, a new sparkle to your eye 
and a new spring to your step. And 
all naturally—nothing harmful. 


his for yourself. See your un- 
flesh quickly vanish. See why 
starving, strenuous exercising and medi- 
cines and massage are unnecessary. See 
how this new discovery gets down to the 
rcal reason for your stoutness and removes 
it by natural and effective methods. 


Although you would probably be glad to 
pay many dollars for such a simple, safe 
and certain method of obtaining normal 
weight we have made the price as low as 
we can, because we want every sufferer 
from excessive flesh to secure its benefits. 

Send no money, just put your name and 
address on the coupon, or send a letter if 
you prefer. The course will be mailed to 
you in PLAIN CONTAINER and $1.97 
(plus postage) to the postman will make 
it yours. Then, if you are not fully satis- 
fled in every particular, you may return it 
within five days after its receipt and your 
money will be immediately refunded. 


Just mail the coupon or a letter. You 
are thoroughly protected by our refund offer. 
Act today, however, to avoid delay, as it 
is hard for us to keep up with the demand 
for these lessons. Think of the surprise and 
envy you will create among your friends by 
your renewed, more youthful appearance 
just a short time after the course arrives. 


Prove 
necessary 


Corrective Eating Society, Inc. 
Dept. W-12011, 43 W. 16th St., New York City 





Corrective Eating Society, Inc., 
Dept. W-12011, 43 West 16th Street, 
New York City 


You may send me, prepaid, IN PLAIN CON- 
TAINER, Eugene Christian’s Course, ‘‘Weight 
Control—the Basis of Health,’’ in 12 lessons. I 
will pay the postman only $1.97 (plus postage) on 
arrival. If am not satisfied with it, I lave the 
privilege of returning it to you within five days 
after its receipt. It is, of course, understood that 
you are to return my mon if I thus return the 
course. 


Name 





$2.15 cash with order 





*rice outside United States, 
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How] Found a$10000 Job 


inaWaste Ba 


Truth is often stranger than fiction as evidenced by 
the fact that I found an opportunity in a waste basket 
that quickly placed me in the $10,000 a year class. 


By Philip Wilson 


F anyone had told me a couple of years 
ago that | would be in the position I am 
in today, it would have made me sore, 

because at that time my prospects did not 
amount to a row of beans. After ten years 
drudgery as a bookkeeper I was only earn- 
ing $35.00 a week. Further promotion was 
almost impossible and even if it came my 
way, it could only mean five or ten dollars 
more a week at the most. 


From morning until n’vht I worked on 
endless rows of figures, punched the clock 
on my arrival and again on quitting and 
had no relaxation whatever turing the day. 
Frankly, I was sour on life and just felt 
that I was one of those morta s put on this 
earth to slave away at monctonous work 
until the breath of life left my bedy. And 
then, as though by a touch of magic, my 
entire prospects changed—thanks to a 
dilapidated old waste basket. 


And now for the other side of the picture. 
At the present time I am earning about 
$10,000 a year, have a comfortable home, 
earn enough to enjoy the luxuries that make 
life worth while, have a bank account that 
is growing each month, to say nothing of 
the fact that I am engaged in work that 
seems like play, that fascinates, thrills and 
enables me to live like a gentleman. 


“What do you think of this, Jim," I asked him. 


who is still in that stock room, only 


and sniffed in contempt. 


Poor Jim, 
read the headline 


Anyway the advertisement set me thinking al- 
though my negative condition at that time made me 
feel somewhat the way Jim did, but they say a 
‘drowning man clutches at a straw’’ and nrobably 
for the same reason I ripped that advertisement out 
of the magazine and stuffed it in my pocket. 


Several times that afternoon I 
pulled it out and studied it care- 
fully. Every time I read it my 
pulse quickened, because if true 
at all, it pointed a way for me to 
increase my earning power many 
times over, to say nothing of get- 
ting away from the drudgery of 
bookkeeping. 





“Why couldn't I do the same?” 
I asked myself. 


Then Old Man Negative whis- 
pered in my ear that I was foolish 


to even think about it—that I 
was not cut out for it. So I put 
the advertisement in my desk 


and for the time being | forgot it. 


Several weeks later I ran across 


it again and this time I acted. 
My only regret now is that I 
allowed several weeks to inter- 


vene between the first time I read 
the advertisement and when I 
mailed the coupon in for partic- 
ulars. 


The Secret of My Success 





Philip Wilson, who tells on this page 
how chance brought to him, from a di- 
lapidated old waste basket, 
that suddenly lifted him out of the rut 
to wonderful success and big earnings. 


The funny part of it is 
that if anyone had told 
me two years ago that I 
could make good in my 
present profession, I 
would have scorned the 
idea as impossible. 


It may seem peculiar 
for me to say that I 
found my opportunity 
in a waste basket, but 
opportunity comes to us 
in many strange forms 
and places. In my case 
I was eating lunch in our 
stock room because [| 
could not afford to go 
to a restaurant, and 
while munching away on 
a-sandwich, I looked 
around for something to 
read. Ir the corner of 
the room I noticed a 
waste basket that can 
best be called a ‘‘relic.’’ 
Sticking out of it was a 
dirty looking old mag- 
azine—but it was some- 
thing to read and I 
picked it up. Not find- 
ing anything of interest 
among the articles, I 


idly turned over the advertising pages when 
For fifteen minutes 
or so I studied the page before me carefully. 
Then I took it over to the stock room clerk. 


something stopped me. 








What Others Have Done 


$524 in Two Weeks 

I had never earned more than $60 a 
month. Last week I cleared $306 and 
this week ar You have done won- 
ders for me. Geo. W. Kearns, 107 W 
Park Place, Oklahoma, Okla 

Earns as High as $100 a Day 

I took your course two years ago 
Was earning $15 a week clerking. Am 
now selling many of the largest. firms 
inthe U.S. Ihave earned more than 
$100 aday. You secured my position. 
Our Sales Manaver is a graduate of 
yours. J. L. DeBonis, 1628 8. Craw- 
ford Ave., Chicazo, Ill. 

$1,562 in Thirty Days 

My earnin7s for the past thirty days 
are $1,562.00 and I won Second Prize 
in March, although I only worked two 
weeks during that month. Ww 
Campbell, Greensburg, Pa. 

$1,800 in Six Weeks 

When I applied for a position as a 
Salesman to one of the firms to whom 
you had recommended me, I sold my 
services to them in about thirty min- 
utes, took a territory in Illinois and 
Wisconsin and made a success of it 
from the very first week. 

From that time on I have been wh: ut 
might be termed as a “hizh pressure’ 
Salesman, selling lines where nine out 
of ten Order Takers would fail. I have 
sold goods in a highly successful man- 
ner, in nine or ten States, both North 
and South. My earnin7s for March 
were over $1,000 and over $1,800 for 
the last s weeks, a last week my 
earnin7?s were § 0. 

The N.S. T. A: dug z me out of a rut 
where I was earning less than $1,000 a 
year and showed me how to make a 
success. L. P. Overstreet, Denison, 
Texas. 














there is Chas. 
farmhand, who 


$554.37, this week they will go over $400.00.’ 


What was responsible for 
my remarkable increase in 
earning power? What did I 
do to lift myself out of the low 
pay rut and step into mag- 
nificent earnings? I got into 
the great field of selling 
through the aid of the 
National Salesmen's Training 
Association—an organization 
of top notch salesmanagers 
and salesmen, formed just for 
the purpose of showing men 
how to become master sales- 
men. 


, Through the help of the 
T. A., hundreds of men 

Hes been able to realize their 
dreams of big opportunity, 
success, health,and independ- 
ence. Men without previous 
experience or special qualifi- 
cations have learned the 
secrets of selling that make 
star salesmen—for salesmen 
are not “born,” but made, 
and any man can easily mas- 
ter the principles of salesman- 
ship through the wonderful 
system of the National Sales- 
men’s Training Association. 
I have told you what these 
amazing secrets of selling did 
for me and I happen to know 
that a fellow member of the 
National Salesmen’s Training 


Association, Mr. F. Wynn, 
4103 Fortv-second Street, 
Portland, Oregon, had a sim- 


ilar experience to mine. Ina 
recent letter to the Associa- 
tion he stated, “‘Last week 
my earnings amounted to 
Then 


Winterset, Iowa, formerly a 


panel $1000 the first month as a 
result of the wonderful N. 
record in the Association files are hundreds of similar 


S. T. A. system. On 





cases, and the most amazing part 
of it all is that these successful 
men had no previous selling 
experience before the N.S. T. A. 
trained them and helped them 
secure sales positions. 





In my own case tor instance, it 
may sound like a fairy tale but at 
the end of my first month I re- 
ceived a letter from my sales- 
manager congratulating me on 
my success. had made a 
record for my territory. 


Previous Experience 
Unnecessary 


Salesmanship is not a natural 
gitt—it is an Art and Science that 
is open to any man of average 
intelligence. There are many 
fundamental rules and principles 
that anyone can learn and put 
into practice. There are certain 
ways of doing and saying things 
in selling and once you are master 
of these selling secrets, the world is before you. The 
man who understands the underlying principles of 
salesmanship has a two fisted grip on prosperity. He 
can sell his services a hundred times over, for there 
is an enormous demand for his highly specialized 
knowledge. 


A Great Book on Selling Sent Free 


The interesting book ‘‘ The Knight of the Grip" will 
be sent absolutely free to those sending in the 
attached coupon. This valuable book tells you all 
eabout the N. S. T. A. method of Salesmanship 
Training and Free Employment Service. In addition 
*you will read of the big opportunities open for you in 
the selling field and personal stories of men from all 
sections of the country and from all trades and pro- 
fessions who have suddenly stepped from small pay 
jobs to magnificent earnings as a result of the N. S. 
T. A. system. 


the secret 


Simply fill out and mail the attached coupon and 
‘The Knight of the Grip" will be promptly mailed 
to you. 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 


Dept. 22-S Chicago, Illinois 





National Salesmen’s Training Association, 


Dept. 22-S, Chicago, Iil., U. S. A. 
without any obliges ition on my part, 

Cnight of the Grip,” and full infor- 
mation about the N. a. 2 system of Salesmanship 
training and Employment Service. Also a list showing 
lines of business with openings for salesmen 


Please send me, 
your free book 


NAM, .ccccccccccccsescserss 


Street. coccccveccsesecess 


CH. 0 0.0.000000000000000000000 cMtAeecccesscess 
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appy MoMmENts of memory—men Discover for yourself the delight of 
ories of an eve that kindled with shampooing by the Packer method. 


admiration —of a touch that caressed. Regularly used it means these thr 





What woman so blind as not to sense important things — which are the basis 
the charm with which her beautiful of healthy, beautiful hair: 
hair endows her! Who would not Spe ae ae ee! a 
enhance that beauty? Who so reckless TEE Sin ROO AO “laa 
as to dissipate through neglect a love- Exer for the sca which st ates 
liness which the world finds so appealing? irculation and s $ 

Care. All that your hair asks of you nourishment to the hair roots. 
is proper care. Remember that a All the success of other people with 


healthy scalp is the foundation of |Packer’s Tar Soap will mean litt 
beautiful hair. But how important it 


is under the conditions of modern life 


for the scalp to keep healthy get some today 
Packer’s Tar Soapis made from healing, 


stimulating, fragrant pine tar, from glyc good work. Once you come to know 


erine and soothing vegetable oils. As com- 
bined in Packer’s, these lementshavehad know it, you will say more for 
the approval of physicians for so years. 


FHE PACKER MFG, COMPANY Dept. 83K, 120 West 32nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 


LYMANS, Limirep, Montreal rHE LYMAN BROS. & CO., LimITEp, T 


RS " 


c lian Distribut 








vou beside your own satistaction with it. 
Say to yourself, I willtry Packer’s—I wi 
Don’t put it off. Get 


the soap (cake or liquid) and start the 
Packer’s as we know it—as thousand 


vourself than we can ever say in prin 
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The “Packer” Manual 
FREE 
\ wealth of practical information is pr 
r Manual, “How to Care for the Hai 
ilp.”” This Manual, now in it ift 


lition, reflects current medical opi 





ims up what the makers of Packer 
| about hair health du 


iry. A copy @f the manual w 
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sent free on reques 


Send 25 cents for these three samples 
or 10 cents for any One of them 
Half-cake of PACKER’S TAR SOAP. g 


any refresning shampoo 


ist has the full-size 





> bottle of the 
finest liquid soap we know 
how to make—PACKER’S 
LIOl ID TAR SOAP— 
lightfully perfumed—1 
its. Or buy the full- 


size 6-oz. bottle at vour 


Liberal sampleof PACKER’S 
CHARM. a skin lotion of 


Cy IO cents. 





Sold in one convenient 


size by most drt ists. 
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Through the Ages 
vith 





-_ a 
aos and &lqins ‘First President 
BAM". Ravmond No.0] 
. W. RAYMOND, Whig patriot, wae de aa ey 
far-sighted pioneer and third mayor of Sought $111 jor the 
ed «/7CYF Chicago, was the first president of the Bll" Raymond mode? 
vt Elgin Watch Factory. Elgin’s first watch, produced in pebular af Migin's 
nd the little frame factory in 1867, was named in his honor. Wetches Material 
wi. Its completion marked the end of the ancient tradi- scutoaued serpin te 
be tion, ‘‘the broken watch must go back to the maker of warantee + 
the broken part.’’ For the Elgin working principle is 
les ‘all parts interchangeable.’’ From that day forward, 
: Jewelers all over the world have carried repair stocks 
- of standardized Elgin parts, each one the precise replica 


of the broken part it so quickly and perfectly replaces. 


Cave-Man’s burning grass rope, Babylon’s Sun-Dial, 
Egypt’s Water Clock, King Alfred’s Time-Candle—all 
down through the ages, old Father Time has seen the 
world’s timepieces slowly but steadily drawing nearer 
to the timekeeping marvels of our own day— 
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MARGERY CHAPIN 
yy" In Ziegield Follies | 


Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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EVELYN HUGHES 
In Ziegfeld Follies 
Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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MAY McAVOY 
Film Star 
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MARGALO GILLMORE 
In “The Straw” 
Photograph by Campbell Studio, New York 
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BETH LOGAN 
Film Star 


Photograph by Lumiere Studio 
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MAURINE POWERS 
Film Star 
Photo Copyright by Moody Studio, New York 
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“The PRICELESS INGREDIENT 


In the city of Bagdad lived Hakeem, the Wise One, and many people went to him 
for counsel, which he gave freely to all, asking nothing in return. 


There came to him a young man, who had spent much but got little, and said: “Teil 
me, Wise One, what shall I do to receive the most for that which I spend?” 


Hakeem answered, “A thing that is bought or sold has no value unless ‘t contain 
that which cannot be bought or sold. Look for the Priceless Ingredient.” 


“But, what is this Priceless Ingredient?’”’ asked the young man. 


Spoke then the Wise One, “My son, the Priceless Ingredient of every product in 
the market-place is the Honor and Integrity of him who makes it. Consider his name 


before you buy.” 


Three words of this old tale—“The 
Priceless Ingredient’”—tell the story of 
the House of Squibb, revealing the secret 
of its service and success. 


E. R. Squibb & Sons was founded in 
1858 by Dr. Edward R. Squibb, a physi- 
cian and chemist of high principles and 
ideals. He was inspired, not by hope of 
financial gain (for he had money enough 
for all his needs), but by professional 
duty and personal honor. His aim was 
to set a new and higher standard in 
chemical and pharmaceutical manufac- 
ture, by making products of greater 
purity than had yet been known. 


Within three years the Squibb Labora- 
tories had attained a position of leader- 
ship. In 1861 the Government of the 
United States turned confidently to 
Squibb for products needed for a million 
men in our Civil War. That was sixty 





years ago. The reputation so early won, 
the House of Squibb holds today invio- 
late and values far above profits. 


In 1917, as in 1861, the United States 
Government again turned confidently to 
Squibb for products needed for millions 
of men in the World War, and after the 
War, conferred upon the House of 
Squibb the Award for Distinguished 
Service. 


For more than half a century the 
name Squibb has been recognized as full 
guaranty of skill, knowledge and honor 
in the manufacture of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products made exclu- 
sively for the medical profession and 
used only by the physician and the 
surgeon. 

The name Squibb on HOUSEHOLD 


PRODUCTS is equally valued as positive 
assurance of true purity and reliability. 





Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda—exceedingly pure, 
therefore without bitter taste. 


Squibb’s Epsom Salt—free from impurities. Pre- 
ferred also for taste. 


Squibb’s Sodium Phosphate—a specially purified 
product, free from arsenic, therefore safe. 


Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia—highest quality. 
Pleasant and effective. 

Squibb’s Cod Liver Oil—selected finest Nor- 
wegian; cold pressed; pure in taste. Rich 
in vitamine. 

Squibb’s Olive Oil—a selected oil from Southern 
France. Absolutely pure (sold only through 
druggists.) 

Squibb’s Sugar of Milk—specially refined for pre- 
paring infants’ food. Quickly soluble. In 
sealed tins. 









Squibb’s Boric Acid—pure and perfectly soluble. 
Soft powder for dusting; granular form for 
solutions. 


Squibb’s Castor Oil—specially refined, bland in 
taste; dependable. 


Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc—a soft and protec- 
tive powder of highest purity. 


Squibb’s Magnesia Dental Cream—made from 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. Contains no 
soap or other detrimental substance. Cor- 
rects mouth acidity. 


Squibb’s Talcum Powder—Carnation, Violet, 
Boudoir, and Unscented. The talcum pow- 
der par excellence. 


Squibb’s Cold Cream—an exquisite preparation 
of correct composition for the care of the 
skin. 


Sold by reliable druggists everywhere, in original sealed packages. 
The “Priceless Ingredient” of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker. 
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Mr. Cheops’ Pyramid and 
Mr. Woolworth’s Tower 


A Common-sense Editorial by BRUCE BARTON 


Manhattan, several thousand years later, 
Mr. Woolworth built a tower. 

And I sometimes think it’s too bad we can’t 
see the top of the great pyramid from the top 
of the Woolworth Tower. We should all be 
much more optimistic if we could. 

For we are inclined to measure progress 
with too short a measuring rod—in terms of 
hours and days instead of generations and 
centuries. This, I take it, is the chief differ- 
ence between the optimist and the pessimist. 

The optimist sees farther behind and so can 
look farther ahead. 

The pessimist notes the number of our im- 
mediate problems and throws up his hands. 
The optimist says: “To be sure, but think of 
the progress we’re making. Only sixty years 
ago human slavery was still a legal institution 
in the United States.” 

The pessimist fears that Europe will never 
recover. The optimist remembers that in the 
past hundred years the world has been trans- 
formed from an illiterate into a literate world. 
Reading and writing were the exclusive accom- 
plishments of the rich only a century ago. If 
Europe pulled through its trials in the illiter- 
ate days, surely there is hope in the present 
crisis when so many millions can read and 
write and do a little helpful thinking on their 
own account. 

The pyramid of Cheops is the outstanding 
monument of the ancient world. It is a 
monument to—what? 


I Egypt Mr. Cheops built a pyramid; in 


To the exploitation of thousands for the 
selfish satisfaction of one. 

Herbert Spencer describes Cheops as a 
king who 

“Kept a hundred thousand men at work for twenty 

years building his tomb,” if we may believe the ac- 

count of Herodotus; and who, whether these figures 

are, or are not correct, must have imposed forced 

labor on enormous numbers of men for periods during 


which tens of thousands had to bear great pains, and 
thousands upon thousands died of their sufferings. 


The Woolworth Tower is an outstanding 
monument of the modern world. A monu- 
ment to what? 

To the fact that millions of men and women 
are now able to satisfy wants for five cents or 
ten cents which their ancestors could not sat- 
isfy at any price. 


WOULD like to put twin photographs of 

Mr. Cheops’ Pyramid and Mr. Woolworth’s 

Tower side by side in every office, factory and 
bank. Under them I would write: 

“A hundred thousand men by their toil and 
tears erected this ancient pile; millions of men 
and women reared this other tower in the 
happy process of satisfying their wants at a 
minimum price. 

“It is a tower of hope — seven hundred and 
ninety-two feet of solid optimism. 

“Look on these pictures when the front-page 
news happens to be discouraging. Look on 
them and don’t forget that slowly, steadily, 
all the time, life on this planet is growing 
better for the great majority of mankind.” 


Another of Bruce Barton’s Common-sense Editorials will appear 
on this page in the next issue of The Red Book Magazine. 
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Ivory Soap comes in a convenient 
size and form for every purpose 
z . Small Cake 
YV ] For toilet, bath, nursery, 
[ ORY shampoo, fine laundry. Can 
eel be divided in two for in- 
dividual toilet use. 


Large Cake 


Especially for laundry 
use. Also preferred by 
many for the bath, 





Ivory Soap Flakes 


Especially for the washbow! 
washing of delicate garments. 
Sample package free on re- 
quest to Division 
28-K, Dept. of 
Home Economics, 
The Procteré 
| Gamble Company, 
4 Cincinnati, 
Cer eACaav. Obio 
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SOPYNGNT 1921 BY THE PROCTER & GAME 


“THE daily bath is a real 

pleasure to millions of 
people because of Ivory 
Soap, yet they do not think 
of Ivory as only a ‘‘bath” 
soap. 


For the toilet, the shampoo 
and the nursery its users 
would not risk using any 
other soap, yet they do not 
think of Ivory as a ‘‘toilet”’ 
soap exclusively. 


For fine laundry work Ivory 
is the safest soap that can be 
made, but no one classifies it 
as a “‘laundry’”’ soap. 


The Red Book Magazine 
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Ivory Soap is — Ivory Soap. 
People think of it as Ivory 
Soap and use it because it is 
Ivory Soap. No term that 
puts it in the same group as 
any other soap does it justice 
because it includes—not four 
or five—but every one of 
the seven essentials that soap 
can have. 


Whiteness, fragrance, mild- 
ness, purity, abundant lather, 
easy rinsing, ‘‘it floats’’ ;— 
without a// these qualities no 
soap can give the same satis- 
faction for amy use as Ivory, 
—and what soap but Ivory 
combines all seven? 


IVORY SOAP [i] 99%% PURE 





Whenever soap comes in contact 
with the skin—use lvory. 
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T was a gay party and 
its members were all | 
young. At least they 
vere young in years, though 
compact of the vices and virtues 
of the age, the essence, so to 
speak, of the fruit of the tree, the | 
cider of life, flavored rather high- 
ly with the vinegar of experience. 
The place was the octagonal 
terrace of the Braebank Country 
Club on Long Island, the season 
early autumn, the hour that of 
the approach to the Nineteenth 
Hole, in which the elect conspired 
by devious ways to defeat the 
ispirations of the Eighteenth 
\mendment. 
If the girls of the party were 














| A powerful 
| and dramatic 
novel of a very 
American irl 
and of life as it 
is lived in this 
strange Amer- 
ica of today. 


members of the opposite sex who 
amusedly watched the proceed- 
ing. 

Two men sat at a table near by, 
just finishing an atrocious mix- 
ture of sarsaparilla and lime- 
juice. The older man with more 
humor than delicacy had averred 
that it tasted “like the old family 
toothbrush.” But the  after- 
noon had been warm and their 
thirst had been impelling, so that 
now George Lycett composed 
himself to a cigar, his blithe 
optimism triumphant over his en- 
forced abstention. Lycett was 
of the manufacturer type, bald, 
affable and highly colored, of the 
age which young people call old 

















not all strictly beautiful, nature 
had endowed them = graciously 
nough. and what nature had denied, art had supplied and was 
even at the very moment in the act of supplying, for vanity-case 
ind mirror were constantly in evidence. Lips, pouting temptingly, 
were being tinted daintily and small noses dabbed from time to 
time with tiny white objects which emerged and disappeared 
igain into mysterious recesses of silken sweaters or shirt waists. 
These were merely feminine gestures, and meant nothing more 
depraved than an intense vitality, which sought expression in this 
form of coquetry. They said: “I am lovely, but if I am not lovely 
enough, behold! Let me please you more.” Careless gestures 
if you like, but at once a challenge and a reproach to those 
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‘ and old people call young. 

To set the age of his younger 
companion is a more difficult matter, for though certainly under 
thirty his tortoise-shell spectacles gave Dr. David Sangree an 
air of owl-like sagacity which comported strangely with his boyish 
smile. His eager eyes were, at present, scanning the party of 
young people—which it seemed was both colorful and informing. 
Neither of the men spoke. Indeed, had they been in the mood 
for conversation the riot of laughter at the adjoining table would 
have made thought impossible. 

The center of interest in the merry group was a young girl 
in a crimson sweater. She was a fine creature, rather too gor- 
geous to be called pretty, and too alluring to be called handsome. 
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She was tall and well-made, the splendid proportions of 
her youthful figure somewhat marred by the slouching 
position in which she held her body. Her hair was a 
ruddy brown, bobbed well below the ears, over which 
her broad-brimmed hat sat at a rakish angle almost con- 
cealing one eye But her omniscience seemed to have 
lost nothing by this handicap, for if Argus boasted of a 
hundred eyes “Cherry” Mohun looked a hundred ways 
with one eye and a half. Like her sisters she was 
daintily tinted, but her nose was just a trifle straighter. 


her lips more delicately chiseled, her laughter more 
I ; 

pleasing. David Sangree caught the blue flash of her 
eye for a second in one of her Argus glances which 
passed on to the young man by her side, whose entire 
happiness, it seemed, was hanging on her smile. And 


as the visitor still looked, the girl crossed her knees care- 
lessly, revealing, in the act, the fact that her stockings 
were rolled down, boy-scout fashion, below her knees 

Sangree stared, while Cherry Mohun tapped her 
cigarette on the back of her hand and lighted it care- 
lessly from the match her companion held for her 

“It seems,” he said, “that some water has gone under 
the bridge since I was last in America.” 

Lycett smiled. “Quite so, much water. And it’s not 
even the same bridge. You remind me somehow, San- 
gree, of Macaulay’s New Zealander gazing on the ruins 
of London.” 

George Lycett was satisfied with the aptness of his 
figure of speech, for David Sangree had been out of 
America for nearly six years and was, to all intents and 
purposes, the visitor from Mars 

The younger man’s gaze was still toward the girl 

“Rather splendid ruins, Mr. Lycett,” he with a 
laugh. “Who is she? I mean—” he added, “the one 
with the crimson sweater and the big hat.” 
“Oh, that’s Cherry Mohun,” said Lycett, 
Jim Mohun.” 

“You don’t mean the Mohun—who—”’ 
“Precisely. Jim Mohun’s daughter.” 
“H-m. Débutante?” 
“To be. This fall.” 
“Typical, I should say, 
Sangree dryly. 

“You mean the cigarette—the immodesty—?” 

“T didn’t wish to infer—” 

“My dear David, when everyone's immodest no one’s immodest 
Modesty was an Early Victorian convention which exaggerated 
the importance of the unrevealed. When the hidden is put in 
evidence it ceases to be interesting. And so we have calves of legs 
instead of pantalettes; hence the natural conformation of the 
breast instead of the cuirass of steel and bone sometime known 
as the corset.” 

David Sangree mused as he listened to fragments of speech 
from the adjoining table. “It doesn’t seem as though their con- 
versation came in pantalettes either,” he said. 

“And yet you can't help admiring its frankness.” 

David Sangree mused for a moment 

“The tea-table of my younger days seemed a more decorous 
affair,” he said slowly 

George Lycett laughed. “My dear innocent,” he _ replied, 
“the tea of commerce is no fit drink for the younger gods of 
nineteen twenty-one. Ambrosia for them, born of a thermos 
bottle which your Hebe has just poured into the teapot at the 
angle in the wall. In short, the innocent teacups which you 
observe contain nothing less than that decoction once popularly 
known as the ‘Orange Blossom cocktail.’ And if I were honest 
I'd admit that I’d much prefer it to the abominable affair with 
which I've insulted your vitals and my own.” 


] 
Salk 


“daughter 


— 


Oo 


and quite up to the minute,” replied 


ANGREE set his empty glass down. “Of all your argu- 
ments, I like your last the best.- But I fancy it’s going 
to be difficult to adjust myself to the customs of my own 
country.” : 
The older man smiled. “You must follow the tide,” he said. 
Sangree shrugged, his brows tangling above his black-rimmed 
glasses. “It would be—er—amusing if it weren’t—er—tragic.” 
He leaned suddenly across the table, as though to exchange a 
great confidence, whispering : 
“Do you know, Mr. Lycett, some friends asked me to a dance 
at a hotel in town last night. At the cloakroom window. two 
very pretty girls were checking their stays unwrapped, as calmly 
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as you or I would check a hat. I was informed that the boys 
preferred to dance with them—ah—ungirdled.” 

“Quite true, I believe.” said Lycett, grinning. 
hardly believe that ‘nice’ girls——” 

“These seemed—er—nice girls, Mr. 
puzzling—er—disillusioning, I may say.” 

“My boy, the corset began slipping years ago—inch by inch. 
The war gave it its coup de gréce. The corset is today a girdle— 
tomorrow it will be a myth. The young woman of today wants 
no stays—physically or otherwise. She is self-sufficient.” 

“Well, rather. But you must admit it’s rather—er—disturbing 
to have one’s ideals of womanhood—one’s—er—fondest memories 
violated by these young—er—iconoclasts.” 

George Lycett could scarcely repress a smile at the ingenuous- 
ness of his companion. “I would advise you not to use so big a 


word with a débutante. She wouldn’t know what you were talking 


“But I can 


Lycett. It’s rather 

















about.” 
“I wont,” said David Sangree dryly. “I’m not going kid- 
naping.”” 


“It might repay you, my boy. You would find that the average 
débutante could teach you more of life itself in twenty minutes 
than you could learn in twenty years amcng the vestiges of for- 
gotten races.” 

“T don't doubt it,” said Sangree with a smile. ‘“That’s just my 
quarrel with,”"—he waved a definite hand—‘with this sort of 
thing. To know life one must have lived it. It seems a pity,” 
he added as though in an afterthought, as he gazed thoughtfully 
at the other table, “because they’re so young and so flower-like.” 

George Lycett grew serious now. The idealism of the younger 
man had touched him. 

“We all live too fast,” he muttered. “But what can one do?” 
he finished with a shrug. “These children are out of leading 
strings.” 

“Why? Have they no mothers?” 

Lycett threw back his head with a dry laugh. “Bless your 
heart! They’re helpless. God knows the last thing an American 
mother wants is to see her daughter unpopular. So she puts on 
a pair of moral blinkers and goes off and plays bridge.” 

“T see,” said the younger man thoughtfully. “And the fathers?” 
he added. 
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By George Gibbs 


“The innocent teacups contain noth- 
ing less than that decoction known f> 
as the ‘Orange Blossom cocktail.’ ”” 


“The American father is too busy to notice. 
Busy and incurious. He leaves the matter to his 
It never occurs to him to question the habits 
of the women of his household. The mother runs 
ociety—the daughter runs the mother. So there 

u are. If you told the average American father 
that he was making it quite possible for his daughter 
to go to the devil, he would tell you to go there yourself.” 

‘He’s a fool, then,” said David. 

“No, my boy, you can’t altogether blame him. He errs from 
pride, affection and confidence. Quite admirable and human traits 

themselves, you'll admit. Take Jim Mohun, for instance. 
Idolizes his daughter. Anything she does is right. In fact she 
makes anything right by the mere act of doing it. He’s proud 
of her. She’s devilish pretty, you know. And he’d kill the man 
who whispered a word against her.” 

David Sangree shrugged. “Let me hasten to reassure you,” he 
observed, “that I shall have no opinions whatever to express to 
Mr. Mohun.” 

Lycett knocked the ash from his cigar with the sober air of 
ne granting absolution. 

‘My dear David,” he said, “please permit me the license of an 
older man when I say that the study of ancient civilizations has 
made you just a trifle stodgy, and lately in the Near East you 
have looked too long into the faces of unhappy people. Joy, as 
expressed in the antics of healthy young animals like these, shocks 
sense of the fitness of things. But they've ail done their bit. 
y Mohun, there, drove an ambulance in Paris. The boy 
ng to her is Dick Wilberforce, the American Ace of Aces. 
Jack Spencer, the young fellow opposite, won a hatful of medals. 
The girl in the yellow sweater is Phoebe Macklin. She was in 
the Red Cross, Emergency Aid and all the rest of it. Worked 
like a Trojan. And so on with the others. They gave everything 
they had, and it was a good deal. Now they’ve grown indifferent. 
They say—and rightly too—that their mothers and fathers and 
grandmothers and grandfathers have had a whack at running the 
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world and have messed the job. Now they expect us to get out 
of the trouble the best way we can. But they wont help. I 
can’t blame ’em. We /ave made a mess of it,” he finished. 

There was a commotion at the other table, a clamoring of 
voices as teacups were raised in appeal to the young lady in the 
crimson sweater, for Cherry Mohun, now standing, held the tea- 
pot at arm’s-length above her. 

“A small dividend is now declared,” she laughed, ignoring the 
I swear 


importunities. “Behave yourself, Jack. Down, Dicky. 
that neither of you shall have a drop.” 
“Oh, I say—” 
“I mean it. Not a drop. You’ve had enough.” Her glance 


passed over their heads and met Mr. Lycett’s. Perhaps Lycett 
looked thirsty. Evidently she thought so, for with an air of 
decision she eluded the importunities of her companions and 
quickly crossed to the smaller table. Both men rose. 

“Dear Mr. Lycett,” she said, “wont you come to the rescue? 
Dicky has to drive me home and he’s so used to flying in the 
air that he forgets there are trees and things. And Jack has had 
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more than enough already. But I don’t want to waste it. Wont 
you?” 
She nodded prettily to them both 
George Lycett was already holding out his empty glass. 
“Cherry! You angel child,” he laughed. “Rather than have 


your precious life endangered I consent. So will Sangree. : 
Oh, I forgot, you haven't met Dr. Sangree, have you? Famous 
scientist Stranded in the East when the war broke out. 
Been with the Near East Relief. Please be kind to him. 
He’s even thirstier than I am.” 
“How do you do?” said Miss Mohun, while she poured the in- 
sidious Orange Blossom which masqueraded as Orange Pekoe. 


AVID SANGREE was aware of a swift glance of ap- 

praisal from the Argus glance which passed quickly to 
the other man. And in that glance he had a sense of being swiftly 
appraised, catalogued and labeled. She would have none of him 
The bent shoulders, the studious air, the tortoise-shell glasses be- 
longed to one who clung close to the earth. What had he in 
common with these others who clove the air, and killed gloriously 
in the lust of battle? The thing that impressed him most about 
her was her intense vitality. He realized from the natural color 
at her lips and cheeks that the rouge stick and the powder ball 
were mere accessories of the feminine trade, a part of the tech- 
nique of enchantment, which she might well have foresworn. And 
yet subtly she irritated him. She was so horribly self-sufficient. 

George Lycett had succumbed at once to her generosity. She 
was, it seemed, one of his favorites. 

“There's no greater compliment than that paid by Beauty to 
Age,” he said gracefully. 

“Oh, thanks,” returned the girl, carelessly, “but you needn’t 
accuse me of politeness. I'm not polite. If you don't finish this, 
Dicky will. And Dicky never knows when to stop.” 

Lycett drank and then murmured: “It’s really pathetic how 
dependent prohibition has made us upon the munificence of our 


friends. How is your mother, my dear. As beautiful as ever?” 

“Mother!’’ Cherry Mohun shrugged in a bored way. “Good 
Lord, yes. It’s her specialty.” 

She was sitting on the table, now, swinging her legs. “I’m 
coming out this fall. I’ve got to; I’m nineteen. Mother put it 
off as long as she could. She says it puts her on the shelf. As 
if anything could do that! But I’m not keen about it. It’s a 


be 


rotten bore to have to so terribly pleased about everything. 
You'll come to my tea, though, wont you?” 

“Well, rather. I’m a hardy perennial. Age 

“Age! Nobody's old any more.” 

“And nobody's young, my dear. You youngsters have toppled 
from the nursery steps directly upon the hard pavement of Life.” 

“Yes,” said the girl, tapping the lid of the teapot. “That’s so— 
I feel a hundred already.” And then almost fiercely: “But I do 
love Life. Don’t you?” 

“If I didn't.” said Mr. Lycett, “I shouldn't 

This conversation had completely eliminated David Sangree, 
who stood, shifting from one foot to the other and marveling at 
the personal quality in Cherry Mohun’s remarks. She was as 
downright as the noonday sun 

“I do wish, Cherry, that you’d pay some attention to David 
Sangree,”’ said Lycett, who had noted his companion’s discomfi- 
ture. “He has been trying to offer you a health for at least four 
minutes.” 

“Oh, I beg pardon—” 

“He’s a friend of your father’s and one of 
tinguished ethnologists. Before the war—” 

“What on earth is that?’ asked Cherry, for the first time fixing 
Sangree with her blue gaze 

“An ethnologist, my dear, is a person who studies the habitat 
and customs of the different races and families of the earth. Dr. 
Sangree—” 

‘How terribly interesting! 
a laugh: 
family.” 

“At least 
Sangree 

She glanced at him earnestly 


cannot wither.” 


be here.” 


our most dis- 


* said Cherry listlessly, and then with 
“I hope he wont want to make a study of the Mohun 


one member of it would repay me,” said David 


This queer creature was actually 


saying something nice. Funny! A moment ago he had looked a 
hundred. Now when he smiled he seemed much younger than 
herself. And his eyes, even through their goggles, were rather 
compelling. 

“You wouldn't find me worth while,” she said dryly, trying 
quite hard to be polite. “Would he, Mr. Lycett?” 

“That depends. I’ve just been telling him that he needs 
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livening up. I fancy a study at close range of a débutante of thi 
year would be something of a liberal education in the habita 
and customs of the tribe of Manhattan, in this year of grace. 

Cherry Mohun laughed. “I like that,” she said with a shrug 

“You needn’t pay much attention to what Mr. Lycett says 
put in Sangree quietly. ‘Besides, I don’t dare to hope you'd car 
what my opinions were.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. They might be worth while,” she said in 
differently. “Do come in some Sunday afternoon for tea. Bring 
him, Mr. Lycett. Mother will be pleased. She likes She 
paused in a new glance of appraisal as though she had thought of 
a word and then changed her mind. “She likes different sorts of 
people,” she finished. 

“Thanks,” said David Sangree, “I shall be delighted. 

Cherry Mohun slid down from the table, seizing 
‘Well, good-by, Mr. Lycett. Don’t be too severe on the younger 
tribe of Manhattan. They’re doing the best they can. I've got 
to go and help keep this lot in order. They’re getting restless 
I’m going to walk Dicky around until he wears off. Not Dicky 
but, you know. Good-by, Dr.—er—” 

“Sangree.”’ 

“Dr. Sangree. 


the teapot 


Mother will be delighted. She likes people 


with goggles. She runs her lion’s den on Sunday afternoons. Do 
come and roar for her. It will help a lot because most of her 


high-brows are such damned bores.” 

George Lycett suspected that this parting shot was intentional 
He knew that most of the girls of Cherry’s set were in the habit 
of using the word “damn” as a casual adjective or interjection 
It was the smart thing to do. But it seemed that Cherry had 
used it with the definite purpose of further disillusioning his be- 
wildered companion. David Sangree sank into his chair watching 
their visitor as she rejoined her companions and presently made 
good her promise to “walk Dicky around.” When at last the 
younger crowd had passed with some commotion out of earshot, 
Lycett with a smile glanced at his companion, who was slowly 
turning over the fragments of ice in his empty glass with a long 
spoon. If he had expected to find the plot of “The Human 
Comedy” in the lingering aroma of Miss Cherry Mohun’s Orange 
Blossom cocktail, he at once relinquished his quest. 


“What was the use of that?’’ he asked aloud of no one in 
particular. 
Lycett laughed. “You mean the ‘damn?’ I think she was 


afraid she might have made too good an impression,” he said. 

“No—you're mistaken,” said the younger man slowly. “I 
don’t think she could possibly have thought that. Because she 
didn’t make a good impression and she’s too clever not to know 
it. And I’m just stupid enough to imagine that her il 
were aimed at me.” 

“Perhaps,” laughed Lycett. “I hate to deny you that solace 
But I rather think you flatter yourself. Cherry is the product 
of her times. Thank the war. But she can be adorable when she 
likes.” 

“H’m,” said David Sangree. “You seem to be on tolerably in- 
timate terms with the Mohun family.” 

“Oh, yes, of course. The friendship began in a business way, 
you know—over your affairs and my own. But Mrs. Mohun is 
the prettiest woman in town.” 

“Ah, I see—” said Sangree slowly. 

“Nothing like that, my boy. Quite a wonderful person. 
know what I mean as soon as you see her.” 

“They are very rich, of course.” 

“Oh, yes. He’s one of the wonders of the age. Theirs is the 
big place with the white columns just back of Oyster Bay. Now- 
adays prosperity is reckoned by the number of servants one keeps 
The Mohuns have about thirty—when they can get ‘em. Such 
luxury is impressive, you know, in a promoter of large enter- 
prises. And then, you see—his wife has social ambitions.” 

“Oh, I see. I feel a certain curiosity about the mother of 
such a daughter.” 

“And not a little about the daughter herself!” 
as he rose and took up his golf clubs. 
to roar for them.” 

“God forbid,” said Dr. Sangree, blinking through his spectacles. 


manners 


You'll 


Lycett laughed 
“David, I must take you 


CHAPTER II 
THe Mouvun FAMILy 


HE Mohun family had emerged from partial obscurity 
in the years immediately preceding the Great War, 
when Jim Mohun’s first million dollars (by long odds the hardest 
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to get) had produced 
through fortunate ven- 
tures, other millions al- 
most overnight. The 
small town, a short dis- 
tance west of Pitts- 
burgh, from which the 
Mohuns had migrated 
to New York, was very 
proud of the achieve- 
ments of its native son. 
The house in which the 
Mohuns had lived, a 
square frame affair with 
a cupola at the top of 
its geometric center, 
was pointed to with 
pride as the former 
residence of Jim Mo- 
hun, the financial 
wizard. And the cast- 
iron deer which faced 
the beholder on each 
side of the graveled 
path that led to the 
front porch of the old 
house, still stood ex- 
pectant as though await- 
ing the great man’s re- 
turn. " 

But Jim Mohun had g crnedinge sere 
long ago outgrown those like.” 
provinciai shades. And 
Alicia Mohun looked 
back from the splendid perfection of her show-place near Oyster 
Bay with gentle shudderings at the memory of those expectant 
ceer. 

It was true that when they were first married, the house at 
Leiperville had seemed a very splendid place, for Jim Mohun’s 
fortune was then only rated in the thousands and in very few of 
those. But Mrs. Mohun was very proud of the fact that her 
mother was a Van Wyck, and later, when social ambition became 
the actuating motive of her life, managed to use that family con- 
nection with an adroitness which paved the way that her husband’s 
growing fortune had already blasted through the social wilderness. 
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The move to 
Long Island had 
been a_ shrewd 
one, for this was 
the hack-door in- 
to New York 
society, and be- 
fore the children 
had emerged 
from adolescence 
the progress of 
the family was 
duly noted and 
the name of Mo- 
hun recorded as 
being “among 
those present” at 
the dinner-tables 
of the elect. 

Alicia Mohun 
made few  mis- 
takes. She had 
the social instinct 
and she had 
beauty, assets of 
importance when 
reinforced by a 
steadily growing 
income, and a 
desire to please. 
The value of 
beauty in a 
woman’s face 
when added to 
other _ personal 
charms can never 
be lightly con- 
sidered. A _ beau- 
tiful woman at 
once creates an 
audience. She 
takes the center 
of the stage. 
Hostesses want 
her as a part of 
the decoration of 
their dinner- 
tables, and any man has a dead 
soul indeed who isn’t gratified at 
being in her presence. If she 
sparkles for him, he feels that he 
has a part in enhancing her 
beauty; if he provokes her smile, 
or her blush, he sees in these mani- 
festations new beauties which he 
himself has painted. Beauty in a 
woman is in itself almost equal to 
power, but a clever beautiful 
woman is omnipotent. 


Realizing the full value of these 
assets with which Nature had en- 
dowed her, Alicia Mohun played 
the social game with a skill which 
at times somewhat bewildered her 
husband, who found _ himself, 
scarcely before he was aware of it, 
an habitué of the houses of the 
near-great and a member of at 
least one exclusive club. His own 
knowledge of the world did some- 

thing for him here, for though he had none of the finer percep- 
tions which distinguished his wife, he was manly, good-looking in 
rather a heavy way, and had sense enough, when his cultural de- 
ficiencies were at a disadvantage, to remain silent. 

But it was his wife who bridged these difficulties, ignoring with 
a graceful confidence the snubs of the snobbish, mounting the 
social ladder by climbing nimbly over the shoulders of various 


circles of acquaintances, conquering old prejudices and winning 
new favors with a tireless attention to the amenities and a suc- 
cession of subtle campaigns of advertising which kept her name 


and face in evidence at bazaars, show-rings and hunt-meets. She 
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the society-writers, did them judicious favors, always 
consented to be interviewed and provided the poor things with 
copy with an air of conferring a favor. There were pictures, too, 
of herself, of the children, now grown very handsome, too; of 
the place at Oyster Bay, exterior and interior; of the stables and 
the hunters which her son Jack and her daughter Margot rode to 
the hounds. Very prettily, in the familiar chat of a society 
magazine which devoted a part of its pages each month to well- 
known people, was told the story of how Margot, the daughter, 
had been called “Chérie” by her French governess and how that 
affectionate appellation had been Americanized to “Cherry” 
by members of the family and the circle of immediate friends, 
a title to which she seemed so suited that it clung to her through 
all the adolescent years. 

Jim Mohun watched with good-humored tolerance this sur- 
prising progress of the family upward through the fringe of 
society and at last into its very woof and warp, but he inter- 
posed no objections, footing the bills growing greater each year, 
realizing that the social affiliations which his wife was bringing 
him had added value to his business connections which increased 
yearly in prestige, and to his holdings in the companies which 
they nominally directed, and which gave every outward evidence 
of prosperity. But as the years went on and the demands of his 
many interests grew more exacting, he was content to leave the 
control of his social destinies entirely in the hands of the author 
of them and to devote more and more of his time to the accumu- 
lation of the large sums of money which were required to pay the 
new obligations thus assumed. 

Sometimes, perhaps, memories of the cast-iron deer on the 
shady lawns at Leiperville assailed him. It had been very quiet 
there. He had always worked hard in his Pittsburgh office, but 
not so hard that he couldn’t reach home in time for a romp with 
the children before dinner. And there had been evenings then 
which he could spend with the whole family around the evening 
lamp, go to bed early and awake refreshed the next morning. 

Now, it seemed, he was hardly ever refreshed. His nights as 
well as his days were filled with business conferences and when 
these were lacking, there was his wife waiting to conduct him to 
some formal dinner or to the opera, when all he wanted was to 
snooze in an easy-chair as in the old days, over a trade-paper or 
a book—and go to bed. As it was, he scarcely saw his wife on 
terms of familiarity. She was always in the act of preparation 
for some social function at home or abroad or else full-panoplied 
in fine raiment—too gorgeous a vision to be considered so com- 
monplace a fact as a mere wife, or else too weary from her social 
triumphs to act as one. The time had come when he stood a 
little in awe of her, a little in awe too of his children, who, emulat- 
ing the example of their superior mother, carried on the social 
standard of the Mohun family to the very seats of the mighty. 

Of the children Jim Mohun now saw little, for Jack had been 
at Yale, and Cherry at a fashionable boarding-school up the river. 
But each new occasion when he met them seemed to strengthen 
the belief that if a trifle spoiled, they were very remarkable chil- 
dren, quite superior in fact to any others of their acquaintance, 
for in addition to personal beauty which they took from their 
mother, they had inherited, too, a little of his own definiteness and 
much of his magnetism. And so Jim Mohun was quite willing 
to believe what the other people told him—that his wife was the 
most capable as well as the most beautiful woman in New York 


cultivated 


HE town house was in a fashionable neighborhood and 

decorated with those colors which comported best 
with the burnished gold of Alicia Mohun’s hair. Her hair had 
always been rather gorgeous and the threads of gray which had 
appeared upon her temples were banished by means of a process 
only known to herself and her maid. But she was wise enough 
not to make the mistake of “doing it all over,” as so many women 
of her set had done, and trusted to its natural vitality to preserve 
the wave and color. The youthfulness of her figure and face, 
which deceived so many as to her precise age, was the result of 
habits of abstemiousness, regular massage and the use of various 
unguents, the ingredients of which not even her own daughter 
knew. Her face was her religion, and many were the secret hours 
spent upon the ritual of regeneration. 

But the real secret of her perpetual youth lay in the nice 
adjustment of her mental for, beginning with the 
theory that it is worries which age one and not the years, she 
permitted no thought to enter her head which would cause her 
the least anxiety or dismay. She did not permit herself even 
the luxury of pity, all of her charities and her husband’s being 
executed, vicariously, by individuals employed for that purpose. 


proc esses, 


Mamselle Cherie 


In the casual and impersonal way of the youth of the perio 
her children adored her. She flattered them constantly and let 
them do exactly as they chose. She had perfect confidence i: 
them—because she was sure that basking in the constant sun 
shine of her own perfections, they could not possibly do anything 
discreditable. In the back of her head, of course, there was a 
hope that Cherry would make a brilliant match. Mrs. Mohur 
knew that she swore, that she smoked, that her self-sufficiency as 
a driver of ambulances in Paris had made the thought of a 
chaperon a joke, that she was accustomed to go whither she 
pleased by day or night with any companions she chose, either 
male or female. But Mrs. Mohun comforted herself with the 
assurance that these were but passing phases of social custom 
and that Cherry, under any conditions, was now quite able to 
look out for herself. 

If anyone had told Cherry that the conduct of the crowd of 
young people with whom she consorted tended to demoralize the 
tone of society, she would have replied with perfect candor and 
some resentment, that they were all as straight as strings and as 
fine a lot as anybody would find anywhere. And moreover, that 
in so far as she personally was concerned, the “tone of society’ 
could go to the devil. 


N the Sunday afternoon following the meeting at the Golf 

Club, Cherry was rather bored. The succession of social 
activities with which the past few weeks had been crowded had 
for some reason come to a pause—leaving her rather breathless 
and exhausted. Dick Wilberforce was away for the afternoon; 
Phoebe Macklin had gone motor-boating with Jack Spencer; and 
the rest of the crowd had engagements. To make the matter 
worse, this was the day her mother chose for her afternoon at 
home, and unless Cherry speedily found something to do she 
was in for a trying afternoon in helping her mother entertain a 
lot of older people from the city, some artistic and literary 
celebrities, to the cultivation of whom Mrs. Mohun had lately 
been turning her talents. 

And this was the very day upon which Dicky had promised to 
take her “up” in his new and very fast ’plane, with which he 
was going out for the latest race! 

Cherry was disgruntled. Apparently there was nothing for 
it but a ride or a spin in the runabout, and both of these alterna- 
tives paled beside the gorgeous flight that she had missed. But 
she had almost decided on the horseback ride when her mother 
spoke. 

“T had a note from George Lycett, darling. 
this afternoon—” 

“Really,” said Cherry listlessly 

“And he’s bringing his friend, Dr. David Sangree.” 

“Good Lord! That settles it. I'm off,” said the girl rising 

“But, my dear—” began Mrs. Mohun calmly. 

“That freak! Oh, Muzzy!” 

“What do you mean? Have you met this Dr. Sangree?” 

She nodded. “At the Golf Club. I asked him; I don’t know 
why—unless I thought he wouldn’t come.” 

“But he is coming, my dear. And he’s one of the Sangrees. I 
looked him up in the Social Register. Quite all right. Very fine 
ld family and some money. Distinguished too. Harvard Foun- 
dation. Research man and one of the best-known—ethnogra—”’ 

“Ethnologists,” said Cherry, as she remembered. ‘He 
the part, Muzzy dear—thin, with goggles.” And then as an 
afterthought: “He annoys me exceedingly.” 

“In what way?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Cherry with a frown. “He squinted 
out of his glasses sideways as though I were a specimen, and he 
talked like a book. I hate stodgy people. They make me furious. 
I want to shock them. I always feel like saying something 
indecent.” 

“I’ve no doubt you did, my dear.” 

Cherry lighted a cigarette and shrugged the topic out of exist- 
ence, as her mother went on: 

“But a Sangree! I do wish you'd stay. It does help me out 
such a lot. Besides, Cherry, you know Mr. Lycett is in some of 
your father’s companies and I think he'd want you to be polite.” 

“Oh, yes, of course.” The girl, who had paused on her way to 
‘he door, now turned toward her mother. 

“By the way, Muzzy,” she asked, “what’s the matter with Dad, 
lately?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. What do you mean, Cherry?” 

“Do you mean that you haven't noticed how worried he looks?” 

Alicia Mohun shrugged. 

“The abstraction of business, 
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Illustrated by 
William Van Dresser 


ASTER LAURENCE COY, aged nine, came down 

the shady sidewalk one summer afternoon, in a 

magnificence that escaped observation. To the 
careless eye he was only a little boy pretending to be a drummer; 
for although he had no drum and his clenched fingers held nothing, 
it was plain that he drummed. But to be merely a drummer 
was far below the scope of his intentions; he chose to employ 
his imagination on the grand scale, and to his own way of think- 
ing, he was a full drum-corps, marching between lines of tumultu- 
ous spectators. And as he came gloriously down the shouting 
lane of citizenry, he pranced now and then; whereupon, without 
interrupting his drumming, he said sharply: “Whoa there, Jenny! 
Git up there, Gray!” This drum-corps was mounted. 

He vocalized the bass drums and the snare drums in a 
staccato chant, using his deepest voice for the bass, and tones 
pitched higher, and in truth somewhat painfully nasal, for the 
snare: meanwhile he swung his right arm ponderously on the 
booms, then resumed the rapid employment of both imaginary 
sticks for the rattle of the tenor drums. Thus he projected and 
sketched, all at the same time, every detail of this great affair. 

“Boom!” he said. “Boom! Boomety, boomety, boom!” Then 


he added: 
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Boom! Boom! 

Boom bought a rat trap, 
Bigger than a gnat trap, 
Bigger than a bat trap, 
Bigger than a cat trap! 
Boom! Boom! 

Boomety, boomety, boom! 


So splendid was the effect upon himself of all this pomp and 
realism, that the sidewalk no longer contented him. Vociferating 
for the moment as a bugle, the drum-corps swung to the right 
and debouched to the middle of the street, where such a martial 
body was more in place, and thenceforth marched, resounding. 
“Boom! Boom! Boomety, boomety, boom!” There followed 
repetitions of the chant concerning the celebrated trap purchased 
by Mr. Boom. 

A little girl leaned upon a gate that gave admission to a pleasant 
yard shaded by a vast old walnut tree, and from this point she 
watched the approach of the procession. She was a homely little 
girl, as people say; but a student of small affairs would have 
guessed that she had been neatly dressed earlier in the day; and 
even now it could be seen that the submergence of her right 
stocking into its own folds was not due to any lack of proper 
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equipment, for equipment was 
visible. She stood behind the 
gate, eagerly looking forth, and 
by a coincidence not unusual in 
that neighborhood, a_ beautiful 
little girl was at the gate of 
the next yard, some eighty or 
a hundred feet beyond; but 
this second little girl's un- 
spotted attire had suffered no 
disarrangements, and her face 
was clean; even her hands were 
miraculously clean 

When the sonorous Laurence 
came nearer, the homely little 
girl almost disappeared behind 
her gate; her arms rested upon 
the top of it, and only her hair, 
forehead and eyes could be 
seen above her arms. The 
eyes, however, had become ex- 
ceedingly sharp, and they shone 
with an elfin mirth that grew 
even brighter as the drum-corps 
drew closer. 

“Boom!” said Laurence. 
“Boomety, boomety, boom!” 
And again he gave an account 
of the remarkable purchase by 
Mr. Boom But he conde- 
scended to offer no sign betoken- 
ing a consciousness of the two 
spectators at their gates. He went by the first of these in high 
military order, executing a maneuver as he went—again briefly 
becoming a trumpeter, swinging to the right, then to the left, and 
so forward once more, as he resumed the drums. “Boom! Boom! 
Boomety, boomety, boom! 


“Boom! Boom! 
Boom bought a rat trap, 
Bigger than a gnat trap—’ 


But here he was profoundly annoyed by the conduct of the 
homely little girl. She darted out of her gate, ran to the middle 
of the street and pranced behind him in outrageous mockery. 
In a thin and straining voice, altogether inappropriate for the 
representation of a drum-corps, she piped: 


“Boom bought a rat trap, 
Bigger than a gnat trap, 
Bigger than a bat trap, 
Bigger than a cat trap! 
Boom!” 


Laurence turned upon her. “For heavenses’ sakes!” he said. 
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“He wont let me put him back in the wagon; he almost bit me when 
emphatically declined—which was 


“My good-nuss, Daisy Mears, haven't you got any sense? For 
heavenses’ sakes, pull up your ole stockin’s!” 

“I wont,” Miss Mears returned with instant resentment. “I 
guess you can’t order me around, Mister Laurence Coy! I doe’ 
know who ever ‘pointed you to be my boss! Besides, only one 
of ’em’s fell down.” 

“Well, pull it up, then,” he said crossly. 
hangin’ around me!” 

“Oh, you don’t say so!” she retorted. “Thank you ever so 
kinely an’ p’litely for your complimunts just the same, but I 
pull up my stockin’s whenever J want to, not when every person 
I happen to meet in the street goes an’ takes an’ tells me to!” 

“Well, you better!” said Laurence, at a venture, for he was 
not absolutely certain of her meaning. “Anyway, you needn’t 
hang around me unless—” 

He stopped, for Daisy Mears had begun, not to hang around 
him indeed, but to dance around him, and indecorously at that! 
She leveled her small, grimy right forefinger at him, appearing to 
whet it with her left forefinger, which was equally begrimed, 
and at the same time she capered, squealing triumphantly: 
“Ya-ay, Laurunce! Showin’ off! Showin’ off ‘cause Elsie 
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I tried it. Here!. You take her an’ put her in.” But Daisy 
likewise the course adopted by Elsie. 
Threamer’s lookin’ at you! Showin’ off for Elsie! Showin’ off 
for Elsie!” 

“IT am not!” Laurence made loud denial, but he colored, and 
glanced wretchedly at the other little girl, who had remained at 
her own gate. Her lovely, shadowy eyes appeared to be unaware 
of the dispute in the street; and crooning almost soundlessly to 
herself, she had that perfect detachment from environment and 
events so often observed in Beauties. 

“I am not!” Laurence repeated. “If I was goin’ to show off 
before anybody, I wouldn’t show off before Elsie!” And on the 
spur of the moment, to prove what he said, he made a startling 
misrepresentation of his sentiments. “I hate her!” he shouted. 

But his tormentress was accustomed to deal with wild allega- 
tions of this sort, and to discount them. ‘“Ya-ay, Laur-runce!” 
she shrilled. ‘Showin’ off for Elsie! Yes, you were! Showin’ 
off for Elsie! Show-win’ off for Ell-see!” And circling round 
him in a witch dance, she repeated the taunt till it nauseated 
him: his denials became agonized and his assertions that he hated 
Elsie, uproarious. Thus within the space of five minutes a pom- 
pous drum-corps passed from a state of discipline to one of de- 
moralization. 
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Children!” a 
called from an 
“Get out of the 

Look out for 


“Children! 
woman’s voice 
open window 
street, children. 
the automobiles!” 

Thereupon the witch dance 
stopped, and the taunting like- 
wise; Daisy returned to the 
sidewalk with a thoughtful air; 
and Master Coy followed her, 
looking rather morbid, but say- 
ing nothing. They leaned 
against the hedge near where 
the indifferent and dreamy 
Elsie stood at her gate; and for 
some time none of the three 
spoke: they had one of those 
apparently inexplicable silences 
that upon children. It 
was Laurence who broke it, with 
a muttering 

“Anyways, I wasnt.”’ he 
seemingly to himself. 

“You was, too,” Daisy said 
quietly 

“Well, how you goin’ to prove 
it?” Laurence inquired, speak- 
ing louder. “If it’s so, then you 
got to prove. it. You either got 
to prove it or else you got to 
take it back.” 

“T don’t either haf to!” 

“Vou do too haf to!” 

“All right, then,” said Daisy. 
“T'll prove it by Elsie. He was, 
wasn’t he, Elsie?” 

“What?” Elsie inquired vaguely 

“Wasn't Laurence showin’ off out in the 
showin’ off. wasn’t he?” 

“T was not!” 

“You was too! Wasn't he, Elsie?” 

“T doe’ know,” Elsie said, paying no attention to them; for 
she was observing a little group that had made its appearance at 
the next corner. a few moments earlier, and now came slowly 
along the sidewalk in the mottled shade of the maple trees. “Oh. 
look!” she cried. “Just look at that darling little colored baby!” 

Her companions turned to look where she pointed, and Daisy 
instantly became as ecstasized as Elsie. “Oh, /ook at the precious, 
darling, little thing!” she shouted. 

As for Laurence, what he saw roused little enthusiasm within 
his bosom; on the contrary, he immediately felt a slight but 
distinct antipathy, and he wondered as, upon occasion, he had 
wondered before, why in the world little girls of his own age, 
and even younger girls. as well as older girls and grown-up women, 
so often fell into a gesticular and vocal commotion at the sight 
of a baby. However, he took some interest in the dog accompany- 
ing this one. 
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The baby sat in a small and rickety wooden wagon which ap- 
peared to be of home manufacture, since it was merely a brown box 
on small wheels or disks of solid wood. A long handle projected 
behind as a propelling device, but the course of the vehicle was con- 
tinually a little devious, on account of a most visible eccentricity 
of the front wheels. The infant was comfortable among cushions, 
however, and over its head a little ancient, fringed red parasol had 
been ingeniously erected, probably as much for style as for shade. 
And this note of fashion was again touched in the baby’s ribboned 
cap, and in the embroidered scarf that served as a coverlet, and 
which, though plainly a relic, still exhibited a lively color. 

An unevenly ponderous old colored woman pushed the wagon; 
but her complexion was incomparably darker than the occupant’s, 
which was an extremely light tan, so that no one would have 
guessed them to be as nearly related as they really were. And 
although this deeply colored woman's weight was such a burden 
to her that she advanced at a slow, varying gait, more a sag-and- 
shuffle than a walk, she was of an exuberantly gracious aspect. In 
fact, her expression was so benevolent that it was more than 
striking; it was surprising. Her rolling and curiously 
streaked, were visibly moist with kindness; her mouth was mur- 
murous in loving phrases addressed sometimes to life generally, 
sometimes to the baby, and sometimes to the dog accompanying 
the cortége. 

This dog was one of those dogs 
place in the street, and 
show that they do by 
the guardedness of 
their expressions 
Their relief when they 
reach an alley is evi- 


eves, 


who feel themselves out of 











dent; then they relax 
at once; the look of 
strain vanishes from 
their eyes, and their 
nerves permit them 
once more to sit when 
they massage _ their 
ears. They seem in- 
tended to be _ white, 
but the intention ap- 
pears to have become 


early enfeebled, leav- 
ing them the color of 
a pale oyster—and 
they do not wear col- 


lars, these dogs A 
collar upon one of 
them would alter his 
status disturbingly, and 
he would understand 
that, and feel confused 
and _ troubled In a 


word, even when these 
dogs are seen in an 
aristocratic environ- 
ment, for some stray- 
ing moment, they are 
dogs instantly recog- 
nizable as belonging to 
colored persons. 

This one was valued 
highly by his owners: 
at least, that was im- 
plied by what the 
benevolent old woman 
said to him as they 
moved slowly along the 
sidewalk toward the 
three children at Elsie 
Threamer’s gate. 

“Hossifer,” she said, 
addressing the dog, 
“Hossifer, I b’lieve 
my soul you the fines’ 
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fousan’ dollahs; yes, you is! You a lovin’ dog, Hossifer!” Then 
she spoke to the baby, but affection and happiness almost over- 
came her coherence. ‘“Dah-li-dah-li-dah-li-deedums!’ she said. 
“Oh, but you the lovin’, lovin’, lovin’ baby, honey! You is my 
swee’, swee’, li’le dee-dee-do! Oh, oh, oh, bless Lawd, ain’ it a 
fine day! Fine day fer my honey lovin’ baby! Fine day f’um 
lovin’ heaven! Oh, oh, oh, I’m a-happy! Swee’ lovin’ livin’, lem 
me sing! Os, lem me sing!” 

She sang, and so loudly that she astonished the children; where- 
upon, observing their open mouths and earnestly staring eyes, she 
halted near them and laughed. 

“Why all you look at me so funny?” she inquired hilariously. 
“Li'le whi’ boy, what fer you open you’ mouf at me, honey?” 

“T didn't,” Laurence said. 

“Yes’m, indeed you did, honey,” she gayly insisted. “You all 
free did. Open you’ moufs and look so funny at me—make me 
laugh an’ holler!” And with the most unconventional vivacity, 
she whooped and cackled strangely. 

Finding her thus so vociferously amiable, Daisy felt encouraged 
to approach the wagon; and bending down over it, she poked the 
mulatto baby repeatedly in an affectionate manner. “Oh!” she 
exclaimed. “I do think this is the darlingest baby!” 

‘Ain’ it!” the colored woman cried. “Ain’ it! Yes’m, you say 
what’s so! Ain’ it!” 

Daisy inquired. 

“Yes’m, indeed do! 
I'm baby’ grammaw 
Baby my lile lovin’ 
gran chile.” 

It was plain that all 
three children thought 
the statement remark- 
able; they repeatedly 
looked from the light 
tan grandchild to the 
dark brown _ grand- 
mother and back again, 
while Daisy, in par- 
ticular, had an air of 
doubt. ‘‘Are you 
sure?” she asked. 
“Are you sure you're 
its gran’ma?” 


“Does it belong to you?” 


“Yes’m indeed!” 
“Honest ?” 

“Yes’m indeed!” 
“Well—” Daisy be- 


gan, and was about to 
mention the grounds of 
her doubt; but tact 
prevailed with her, and 
she asked a question 
instead. 
“What’s its name?” 
“Name Willamilla.” 
“What?” 
“Name Willamilla.” 
“Willamilla?” said 
Daisy. “I never heard 
it before, but it’s a 
right pretty name.” 
“Yes’m indeed!” the 
colored woman agreed 
enthusiastically. ‘“Wil- 
lamilla lovin’, happy, 
gran’ name.” 
“What’s the 


— 
dogs 


name?” Laurence 
asked. 
“Hossifer.” 
Laurence frowned 


importantly. “Is he 
full-blooded?” he in- 
quired. 

“Is he who?” 


dog in a worl’! I “I guess he isn’t 
feel the lovin’es’ to very _ full-blooded,” 
you I ever feel any Laurence said. “Will 
dog. You wuff fo’, he bite?” 

fii hunnud dolluhs, “Make him quit that !"’ he remonstrated. But the colored woman (Continued om page 
Hossifer. You wuff seemed to have no idea that he was saying anything important. 138) 








is Mother's So 


“You—-you aren't ashamed 
of me, son >" “‘Get well, and 
I'll show you,”’ he answered. 
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By Frederick Orin Bartlett 


Illustrated by R. 


S long as admiration for Edward Middleton was 
confined to Eddie’s mother—as it actually was dur- 
ing those early but important years when after the 

death of his father the boy was growing up—men were inclined to 
overlook it as merely an amiable maternal weakness. Some even 
included this weakness among the undoubted charms that caused 
so many men to fall in love with her. And nothing could be 
more useless than that. If she had loved Sam Middleton when 
he was alive, she loved him doubly after he was dead—a passion 
which many of her friends sadly confessed was the more rational 
of the two. She was as loyal as a blade of Damascus steel; Dick 
Holway spent the best years of his life finding out that. 

Nothing short of some such great underlying idealism could 
account for what she did for the boy. He was frail from the 
start, but fortunately Middleton had apparently left her with 
enough money to secure the best for the lad. The first ten years 
of her widowhood were devoted chiefly to making a round of 
the specialists in this country and abroad, and as a side-issue, 
repelling suitors both in this country and abroad. When she 
was not doing that, she was either talking or writing to Dick 
Holway, who was in a class a little different from the others. 
Until she met him, she had always been able to dispose of a man, 
to her own satisfaction, with the simple formula: “Thank you, 
sir, but I don’t love you.” She had even said this to Holway. 
But he refused to do his share and be disposed of. It was by 
some such methods that he had become president of the Holway 
Manufacturing Company, and at thirty-seven director in a half- 
dozen banks. 

She had said at first: “I don’t love you;” then she had said: 
“T must not love you;” next she had said: “I will not love you;” 


N. Crosby 


finally she had cried: “Please—please don’t make me love you.” 
It was because of the boy. She felt that having borne him, 
she owed to him all that was in her. She would not divide either 
her thought or time with anyone else. It was this determination 
that baffled Holway at the same time that it increased his love 
for her and his grouch against Eddie. 

There was not very much in Eddie at seventeen that a man 
like Holway could like. He was still frail, and while it is possible 
to sympathize more or less with weakness in an infant, one 
expects a boy to outgrow it as soon as he is in long trousers, 
especially if he begins to smoke cigarettes. The calm way, too, 
in which the cub accepted all his mother’s devotion as though 
by some inalienable right for which it was not necessary even to 
be grateful—this maddened Holway, who so valued her apprecia- 
tive glances that after one of them he always felt eager to serve 
as her devoted slave for life. Holway knew that she was con- 
stantly sacrificing her own comfort to satisfy Eddie’s taste for 
the best. When he entered college, she did more than that. 
Choking back a hungry desire to take apartments in Cambridge 
to be near him, she remained in New York, and in silence ate her 
heart out while he drove around in a new high-powered roadster 
and made his way in Brookline society. He convinced his mother 
the roadster was necessary on the ground that it would keep him 
from running for street-cars. 

Holway expected at first to derive some advantages from the 
fact that she was left alone in New York; and in a way he did. 
She allowed him to take her out to dinner now and then, and 
permitted him to call, not too often. But most of the time she 
talked about Eddie and how happy he was and what a comfort it 
was to see him grow into a man so fast. She told of how popular 
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he was, both in college and out. Mostly out, thought Holway as 
he gripped his jaws, listened and nodded 

It was in May—in the gentle springtime—that Eddie sent his 
mother the news of his engagement to Miss Evelyn Brewster. 
He referred to it as casually as he might to the purchase of a new 
machine. 

“T know you'll like her,” he informed his mother. “There is no 
need of coming on, because she will be in New York in June.” 

Mrs. Middleton sent for Holway Never before in his life 
had he been sent for, and so he broke about every traffic regula- 
tion in the city to get to her. She looked as though she had 
been crying. Her velvet cheeks changed from white to red to 
white again as she told him 

The question Holway wanted to ask was what company this 
Miss Brewster belonged to, in spite of her name. In his day 
the variety girls at the Old Howard used to be the favorites, 
but he understood that they were no longer what they had been 
But the nerve of the ass under the circumstances! Holway took 
out his watch 

“I can make the midnight,” he suggested 

She placed her hand upon his arm. 

“No, no!” she protested. “You don’t think—” 

On the spot he made up his mind that whatever he thought, 
he would not tell her 

“Tt is rather unusual—that’s all,” he turned her aside. 

“IT don't think so,” she declared. “It was just a—a surprise.” 


E let it go at that, but he took the midnight train just 

the same. Quietly he gave up a day’s business to 
make his inquiries. He in turn received a surprise himself. The 
Brewsters were not only an old but an extremely well-to-do family. 
His friends in Brookline told him all about them and even found 
a picture of Evelyn. She was a peach. She looked at Holway 
out of the photograph as though to challenge him to find a flaw in 
her. He could not—except that ostensibly she had fallen in love 
with Eddie. He could not explain that 

So instead of the disagreeable interview with the boy that he 
had planned, he took an afternoon train back without seeing him. 
The next time he called on Mrs. Middleton he remarked casually 
that he had friends in Boston who knew the girl. Then he told 
her what they had said. To watch her face light was worth 
the trip. He was sorry it had been so easy. He felt the need 
of doing something big for her 

There came a time soon when he felt that need more than 
ever—felt it, too, in a crisis in which he was able to do nothing 
at all. She had suffered from a cold for a day or two, and the 
next thing he knew, the doctors had called it pneumonia and 
removed her to a hospital. It was only by accident that he 
discovered it, for she was not the kind to harry her friends with 
her troubles. She had not even notified the boy, because she did 
not wish to worry him. On the third day they let Holway in 
because she asked for him. He knelt by her bed 

“Dick,” she panted, “you have done so much for me!” 

It was all he could do to keep from sobbing 

“Now,” she said, “if I go—the boy.” 

“You needn't worry about him,” he choked. 

She seemed relieved in a grim sort of way 

“Do you think it would be all right to—to send for Eddie?” 
she asked. 

He left her only long enough to dispatch the wire. He made 
it as strong as he knew how 

At midnight the boy came in, wearing the evening clothes from 
which he had not delayed to change In his pallor he looked even 
more a weakling than ever. She motioned Holway to leave. Then 
she called up all her remaining strength and spoke—the boy 
kneeling by her side 

“Eddie,” she said, “I have something to tell you—but it hurts.” 

“Don’t tell me, then,” he pleaded 

She placed her hand on his hair 

“Mr. Holway has—has been very good to me. He—he loaned 
me some money—several thousand dollars It was for vou, 
sonny—for you I took it, because I didn’t have any left. And 
then—” 

“Hush,” whispered the boy. “What does all that matter 
now?” 

“Listen. You must know. It was all I had, and—and I wanted 
to make more, much more. So I invested it and—lost. There 
isn’t any left—nothing left, Eddie.” 

She struggled with the pain of the confession—her eyes on 
her son 

The boy leaned forward and kissed her forehead. 


His Mother’s Son 


“Best of mothers,’ he sobbed. “Best of mothers—you mus* 
get well Do you hear? I—I can't get along without you.” 

“You feel like that?” she gasped. 

“There wouldn’t be anything to live for—if you went. With 
you—lI have so much.” 

“You—you aren't ashamed of me, son?” 

“Get well, and I'll show you,” he answered. “Give me a chance 
to show you.” 

The doctors and the nurses came in then, and shook their 
heads sadly in reply to Eddie’s silent queries; and that brought 
something into his eyes that, absurd as it may sound, gave him 
an expression that resembled Holway’s fighting face. For twenty- 
four hours he remained there, refusing to leave her, so that every 
time she opened her eyes she could see him. She did see him; 
and the next night they admitted—almost reluctantly—that the 
crisis had passed and gave her a fighting chance. But they acted 
as though they considered this scarcely an orderly development. 


T was a long time before she was able to get back to her 

apartments, and yet Eddie stayed on. He had a couch 
put in her front room—the room Holway kept filled with roses— 
and remained even after the nurse left. It was during those 
evenings together that he told her almost shyly more about 
Evelyn. 

“Only,” he said, “I can’t understand how she ever came to love 
me. I’m not so much, and now—” 

It was a slip of the tongue. It made her sit up. 

“You mean—about the money? I’m so sorry,” she whimpered. 

“It’s nothing to be sorry about, only—well, it means changing 
our plans a little, Mother. We'll talk ‘that over later.” 

She looked handsomer than he had ever seen her. There were 
many times when she looked five years younger. Holway thought 
ten. He called every day, bringing her the choicest delicacies of 
the New York market, but Eddie always remained in the next 
room. 

And one evening the boy followed him out and stopped him in 
the lower hall. 

“There’s something I want to speak to you about,” Eddie 
began uncomfortably. “I've waited until Mother was better, 
because I didn’t want to stir her up. She,”’—the color came to 
his face——‘“‘she told me about the money you loaned her. I want 
to let you knew that I'll pay that back as soon as I can.” 

“The devil you will!” blurted out Holway. “I gave her that.” 

Middleton’s face grew tense. 

“Pardon me—you loaned it. She understands it that way.” 

Holway was actually confused. The young man’s eyes were 
meeting his squarely 

“I beg your pardon,” he answered. “I did loan it te her. But 
what I meant was this: I’d—I’d like her to consider it a gift.” 

“That of course is impossible,” Middleton replied steadily 

Where in thunder did the boy get that splendid cool self- 
possession? Holway found himself thinking hard. 

‘Let’s call it an indeterminate loan,” he suggested. 

“I'm afraid we'll have to. I’ve got to find a job and—” 

“A job?” 

Holway was thinking of her alone. If this youngster went to 
work where any real work was involved, it would kill her. 

“Look here,” he broke in, “why can’t you look at this in a 
big way? I appreciate your position and all that, but—but 
I’m very fond of your mother. She’s an old friend. She has 
talked to me about her ambitions for you. It was because of 
those ambitions that she was good enough to accept this—this 
slight loan. For God’s sake, forget it—forget it and let me see 
you through college. There’s time enough after that if you want 
to pay it back.” 

“Thanks,” replied Eddie. “But I’d rather not.” 

“Not for your mother’s sake?” 

“For my mother’s sake—not.” 

Holway started. There was a suggestion here he did not like. 
He placed a heavy hand on Eddie’s shoulder. 

“You young cub!” he breathed hoarsely. Then stopped. The 
pale face had grown if possible still paler. 

“Good night,” he said, and turned on his heel. 











HERE had never been any occasion for Eddie to inquire 

into his mother’s affairs. For as far back as he could 
remember there had always been money enough for him to do 
whatever he wished to do. He assumed that his father had 
arranged for that before dying. It was what fathers were sup- 
posed to do, and though he did not remember his own very well, 
his mother had never anvthing but praise for him. It was on 
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By Frederick Orin Bartlett 


his supposition that he had dared ask Evelyn to marry him. 
Now suddenly he found his little world turned topsy-turvy. 
Yet it was wonderful how it was straightening itself out. Liter- 
ly it was straightening itself out; he seemed to have nothing 

» do with it except to follow the obvious and direct course 

ened before him. It was this attitude which had steered him 

raight in his talk with Holway; it was this again—though it was 

* no means as easy—which determined for him the only honor- 
ble course to follow with Evelyn. 

He did not trust himself to see Evelyn, and so he wrote her. 
He was not an adept with his pen, but he tried to make his 
explanation as clear as he could without going into personal 
letails in which obviously she could not be interested, and about 
vhich it would not have been possible to write anyway. He 
ould not have told her about Holway and the loan, had he 





He took it suspiciously, 


wished. So mostly he said over again how much he loved hex, 
and how, if matters ever straightened out, he was coming on to 
find her again, but that she must not wait for him. He could not 
ask that. 

He did not tell his mother anything about that letter. And 
when the reply came,—a girlish, heartbroken cry. of pitiful 
surprise and confused questions,—he went out by himself and 
walked his legs off. The next day he went looking for a job 
in answer to advertisements. He took the first one that he found 
—as-a sort of office-boy at fifteen dollars a week with an insurance 
company. That night he told his mother. 

She wanted to cry, only she did not quite dare, but she became 
almost as white as when she had been in the hospital. 

“That—that means you can’t go back?” she moaned. 

“Ves,” he replied without evasion. 

“Oh, if you had not been so impulsive! I—lI think I could 
have arranged. Mr. Holway—” 

“He offered to pay my way through college. 
accept.” 

“But Eddie—he is so willing, and has so much, and is so good.” 

“Yes, I think he’s all that. But—it isn’t the sort of thing I’d 
want to see anyone do for Evelyn. It just can’t be done. That’s 
all, Mother. You wouldn’t have consented yourself, if it hadn’t 
been for me.” 

Startled, she thought of that. It was true. It made her cheeks 
burn as she saw how true it was. Instantly, however, her only 
care was again for her son. } 

“Your health—” she began. 


I refused to 
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“Tt’s about time to test that out,” he declared. “If I’m too 
sick to work, I’m too sick to live.” 

He spoke so much like a man that she was seized with a new 
fear; she was losing her boy—her baby. She gave a little 
whimpering cry as she used to do when he was ill. 

“There, there!” he said. “We mustn’t cry. We have a lot of 
things to talk over yet.” 

One of them was where in the world they were going to live, 
on a salary of fifteen dollars a week. 

“Tt wont be for long on that,” he declared. “I’m going to make 
‘em let me sell insurance on commission as soon as I know some- 
thing about it. Then there'll be more.” 

He figured that they oughtn’t to pay over twenty-five dollars 
a month for their rooms, and in a way this simplified the problem. 
She was well enough to go outdoors now, and so he left her to 








“Why,” he began, “perhaps for anyone your age it might be a good thing.” 


look around and went to work the next day. She sought Holway’s 
advice, and the latter gave it. 

“Why don’t you marry me, Rose—why wont you, and give me 
the right to do all my heart aches to do?” 

“Dick!” she exclaimed. 

“You love me a little, don’t you?” 

“Please don’t ask me that.” 

“T must,” he insisted. “I’ve waited so long now. We haven't 
either of us a whole lot more of life left. It isn’t a thousandth 
part as long as I want you. Rose—come to me.” 

“No, no, no,” she answered breathlessly. “I can’t leave the 
boy now.” 

“Bring him with you.” 

She looked frightened. 

“Oh, Dick, he wouldn’t. He would only leave me.” 

“When—” 

But he dared not finish, He remembered the way the boy 
had looked at him. He strode up and down the room helpless— 
helpless. So he did the next best thing; he took her in his 
machine and showed her what was available for twenty-five 
dollars a month. He did it as an object lesson. But to his amaze- 
ment, what she saw inspired rather than depressed her. Before 
the afterncon was over, she had actually made a bargain with a 
poor devil of an artist in the neighborhood of Sheridan Square, 
who was willing and eager to sublet two rooms and a kitchenette 
for this sum. It made Holway shudder. He was inclined at first 
to blame the artist for offering the chance, and considered bribing 
the man to take it back. Only, she might get into something 
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worse if he did! Besides, he had a scheme for taking Rose out 
to lunch every day and making sure she had one square meal. 
The boy could go starve. It might bring him to his senses. 

He took her back to her apartments and watched her begin to 
pack and listened to her as she planned where she would put this 
article of furniture and that in her new rooms. Anyone would 
have thought she was going off on a honeymoon 


DDIE MIDDLETON tackled his new work in a spirit 

that was not expected of an office-boy. He not only 
fulfilled cheerfully and efficiently all the petty routine duties that 
were within his particular province, but he went looking for 
others It was not long before he was given the task of sorting 
and distributing the mail, which brought him into slightly more 
intimate contact with the various agents and even the general 
manager. They called him Eddie and liked him. He soon knew 
them all by name and greeted them by name as they entered in 
the morning. He never complained, and he never made mistakes 
until Hampton, the general manager, began to suspect this was 
only an illusion of an office-boy. Some day he would vanish 
into thin air. They did not make them like this any more. 

In a sense, Hampton was right: though Middleton continued 
to do his work faithfully, Hampton began to realize that he had 
in the young man something more than an office-boy. Middleton 
had a personality. He could make people talk 

Not long thereafter, in an idle hour, Hampton summoned Eddie 
to his office. 

“What do you know about insurance?” he asked 

“Not much,” answered Eddie. “I’ve read all the pamphlets 
around the office, but what I don’t get is this turning the dividends 
back into the policy.” 

“That's easy,” replied Hampton 

Eddie looked so concerned that Hampton began to explain 
Then he explained how the dividends could be used to help pay 
the premium. Then he explained how they could be used to pay 
for additional insurance. From that he went into an elaboration 
of the ten-year policy and the twenty-year policy. 

“You ought to carry something of the sort yourself,” he con- 
cluded. 

“I’m going to take out a thousand next pay-day,”’ Middleton 
answered seriously. “I’ve come to appreciate in these last few 
months what insurance means.” 

“How’s that?” 

“My father died without any 

“That’s why you're here?” 

“One reason. Honest, I don't understand why every man 
doesn’t go the limit on insurance. As an investment the propo- 
sition looks good to me. If the ordinary man and 
woman who take a chance on stocks they don’t know anything 
about, would put the same amount of money into insurance—into 
these annuities you were speaking of, wouldn't be many 
penniless widows and orphans left around.” 

“What the you trying to do—sell 
Hampton. 

Middleton seized the opportunity 

“I'd like the chance to sell some one,” he answered eagerly. 

“Well, keep your shirt on,” advised Hampton 

Within the next few months, however, he raised Middleton's 
salary, advised him what to read and allowed him to come in 
and listen to the office talks to agents which were held every 
month. 


business 


there 


deuce me?” demanded 


EANWHILE, Middleton and his mother were getting 
along well in their new quarters. She had more than 
enough furniture to furnish them, and she was getting her hand 
back in the gentle art of cooking, which she had not practised 
since a girl. When Holway figured that Eddie would go hungry, 
he made the mistake of his life. It was not long before instead 
of teasing her to come out to lunch with him, Holway was 
scheming to gather in an invitation to remain to lunch with her. 
Always he asked, rather ceremoniously, as he left: 
“How’s the boy getting along?’ 
Invariably she answered, her eves 
“Finely, Dick, thank you.” 
He did not believe it, but after all, that was not important. 
As long as she believed it, that was something to be thankful for. 
Yet as a matter of fact, Eddie himself would have answered 
Holway’s question exactly as his mother answered it. If he were 
laboring under a delusion, it was an extremely satisfactory de- 
lusion. And this was as true of his life outside the office as in. 
In his mother he had made a new acquaintance. As the head 


aglow: 


His Mother’s Son 


of the family he was discovering her as a woman and not merely 
a mother. Their positions had become almost reversed with his 
new responsibilities, so that she was now /is charge. Gravely, 
tenderly, joyfully he accepted the duty and in this way found 
some outlet for his pent-up love for Evelyn. 

As for Evelyn herself, he had fallen in love with her all over 
again, but even this was expressed only in terms of joy. It led 
neither to moping discontent nor vain regrets. Secretly he took 
her into his daily life and made her part of him until he saw 
that love was a bigger word than ever he had dreamed. Women 
themselves were bigger. His mother had been a charming nurse 
and Evelyn, sincerely as he had thought he loved her, a beautiful 
and necessary luxury. Until now he had never gone more than 
skin deep. But it was different when you were working for them 

giving something ef yourself to them. Then truly you 
yourself vital to them, and by that much they became vital to 
you. And this was the essence of love. 

Every day Middleton spent in the office brought him one day 
nearer the future which meant Evelyn, and recovered for him 
one day of the past which meant his mother. He was moving 
both ways in appreciation of all that, with good fortune, lay 
ahead of him, and all that had gone before. 


made 


IX months after Middleton entered the office, he was 
given his first opportunity. Hampton, to test him out, 

handed him the name and address of Harvey J. Weston, a well- 
to-do individual who probably had done more to discourage 
embryo life-insurance agents than any other man in the city. But 
Middleton came in so quietly and unobtrusively and looked so 
young that Weston was taken off his guard. Furthermore, 
Middleton did not talk life insurance; he allowed Weston to 
talk it, and listened attentively, as though as anxious as anyone 
to understand the objections. He even asked questions in search 
of further light. 

“I don’t know a deuce of a lot about it myself,” he apologized 

Weston rather relished the situation. He was willing to put 
considerable time into as rare an opportunity as this. And he 
did. But somehow, as Middleton continued to put his questions, 
Weston found them less and less easy to answer. When he was 
stuck in this way, Middleton ventured to suggest the answer 
himself—cautiously and diffidently. Occasionally Weston agreed, 
not having any reply of his own ready. 

At the end of the first interview Middleton left him without a 
word about buying. He merely said: 

“I want to thank you. You've shown me a lot about life 
insurance I didn’t know. I wish you'd let me drop in again.” 

“Glad to see you any time I’m not busy, young man,” Weston 
assured him. 

“Perhaps I'll drop in Friday at this hour,” he suggested 

“Very well.” 

On Friday Middleton took a blank contract with him. He 
sent in his name and was admitted. 


“I suppose you're loaded with arguments this time,” grinned 
Weston. 
“Why, no,” answered Middleton good-naturedly. “But I hoped 


you'd be. You see, I’m thinking of taking out as much straight 
life myself as I can on a twelve-hundred-dollar salary. What I'd 
like to have you do, if you have the time, is to tell me why I 
shouldn't. Here’s the contract.” 

“Let’s see it,” growled Weston. 

He took it suspiciously. It was the first 
had one in his hands. He actually read it through. 
had finished, he laid it down on his desk. 

“Why, I don’t know, young man,” he began. 
anyone your age it might be a good thing.” 

“Of course, it’s the one form of investment that’s as safe as 
Government bonds.” 

“Investment?” snapped Weston. 

“That’s the way I look at it, sir.” 

Because Weston seemed inclined to listen, Middleton talked 
on along this line, watching for the first symptom of inattentive- 
ness. When it came, he rose. 

“Leave this paper with me,” 
look it over again.” 

That afternoon Middleton made out a sample contract for fifty 
thousand dollars with the rate at age fifty and mailed it to 
Weston with the brief comment: 

“I thought you might like to look over this at the same time 
If not, toss it in the wastebasket.” 

It was a week before Middleton heard. Then Weston sent for 
him. He handed Middleton both papers. . 
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“Any answer >” asked the boy. “Yes,” replied Holway. THe scribbled: ‘‘Everything all right here too.” 


‘I guess you’d better take out that thousand,” he advised. 
Here’s mine too. It’s all filled out.” 

Middieton hurried back to the office with winged feet. 

“Get that contract?” grinned Hampton. 

“Yes,” replied Middleton. “For fifty thousand.” 

‘What?” roared Hampton. 

Eddie handed him the paper and sank breathless into the 
nearest chair. 

What is more, Weston passed the physical examination— 
grouchily, but with a certain pride, too. A week later Hampton 
handed Middleton a check for his commission, with the com- 
ment: 

“Good work. I’ve hired a new office-boy. Report to me to- 
morrow morning.” 


That afternoon Middleton -did two things: he applied for his 
own policy and called at Holway’s office and made his first pay- 
ment on the loan. Holway stared at the check 

“You mean to say you earned this?” he demanded. “How?” 

“Selling insurance.” 

Holway was thoughtful a moment. Then he said as Hampton 
had: 

“Good work!” 

Eddie flushed as he put the receipt into his pocket. 

Holway was thoughtful even after Eddie had left. He turned 
to the check which had been endorsed to him. If the boy kept 
on at this pace, it would not be many months before this loan 
was all paid off. He called in Harper, the vice-president. 

“Look here, Harper,” he began (Continued on page 108) 
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The 


R emem b er 


story of 
Steddon’: 


strange career 


The Story So Far: 
EAUTIFUL 
young Re- 
member Sted- 


don—whose clergyman 


father had named her after 

one of the Puritan maidens ’ 

of the Mayflower—found her- 

self in desperate difficulties. She ~‘ 

had given her heart to Elwood . 

Farnaby, with whom she sang of 

Sundays in the choir of her father’s 

small-town church; and because Elwood’s “ 

drunken father left him the sole support of » ings a 


his mother and the younger children, young Farna- 
by could not marry her. But for some time now, Re- 
member had known there was urgent reason for the marriage. 

Remember’s anxiety aggravated the cough which of late had 
worried her parents, so that at length they prevailed upon her to 
consult Doctor Bretherick concerning it; and the wise old physi- 
cian very soon discovered the true source of her trouble—and 
persuaded Remember to accept the obvious solution: in spite of 
the many material difficulties, and even though Elwood had lost 
his job, Remember must marry him at once. Bretherick had 
arranged the whole matter when—Farnaby was brought to his 
office dying, after an automobile accident 

So it was that Bretherick had to plan anew to save the broken- 
hearted girl and her still-ignorant father and mother. He ordered 
her West because of that cough, and told her how she was to 
write her parents successive letters telling of her meeting with an 
old acquaintance, of her falling in love with him, marrying him 
—and being left soon a widow 

Remember agreed to this. But in the interval before her 
departure the need of aid and comfort drove her to confide in her 
mother. And that much-tried good woman gave her longed-for 
absolution and solace, and became fellow-conspirator in Breth- 
erick’s scheme of a pretended marriage to explain matters to he: 
father. And so Remember Steddon set out for Tucson—and an 
extraordinary career. 

The beginnings of this career were made even as Remember 
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; journeyed westward: for 
the train that bore her 
went through to Los 


Angeles, the capital city of 
Movieland; Remember’s fel- 
low-passengers happened to 
be mostly moving-picture 
actors; and the train acquaint- 

i ances she made with vulgar little 
} Viva d’Artoise and with the hand- 


some young star Tom Holby were to 


\ wo? mean much to her. 
er On the train also Remember wrote the first 
———— letter of her fabrication to her father, which told 


of meeting an old acquaintance, Mr. Woodville. She 
planned to carry the story out in her letters from Tucson. But— 
to her consternation—when she stepped from the train she was 
greeted by a local clergyman whom her father had wired to meet 
her. 


CHAPTER XIV 


DISASTROUS, perhaps a ruinous blow, had been 
dealt the girl—and by the last hand she could have 
foreseen it from, and with the kindliest motive. 

It was all Ben Franklin’s fault. The French praised him be- 
cause “he ripped the lightning from the sky and the scepter 
from the tyrant.” But he placed the lightning as a scepter in the 
hands of everybody and made everybody the tyrant. 

And now no one can travel so fast that he cannot be overtaken 
and prevented by a telegraphic or telephonic message. The swift- 
est airship is a snail. 

Remember had flown by express for two days and two nights 
and left her father at home; yet here he was in the proxy of a 
telegram waiting for her at the station, smiling benignly and 
throwing the complex machinery of her plan into complete 
disorder. 

All rights reserved. 











Cleopatra could hardly have felt so luxurious as Remember felt in that boarding-house bed. 


Dr. Steddon had never for a moment suspected that his 
1ughter was fleeing to the West to keep from breaking his heart. 
[he dear old soul fretted over the loneliness she must face and 
the dangers of inexperience. 

She had hardly vanished in her train when he had a sudden 
inspiration. He did not know a soul in Tucson, but there must be 
i church of his denomination there, and a pastor to that church 
[he year-book contained a list of all the clergymen and it was 
easy to find the name of the incumbent of the Tucson pulpit 
So he shot off a long telegram describing his daughter and plead- 
ing that she be met. 

He chuckled over his foresight and called himself a stupid 
old dolt for not thinking of it before. And his wife praised 
im and slept easier. She knew Remember’s plan to become 
“Mrs. Woodville,” but she had not imagination enough to foresee 

> effect of this new embarrassment. 

Remember had anticipated almost every other surprise but 
this. The main charm of Tucson was to be her anonymity there. 
When she heard her name called, and by a clergyman, of all 
people, Tucson rocked under her feet and her plot fell to pieces 
in her hand. 

As she tottered up the wavering station-platform, she could 
not imagine how she was to conduct her plan of a daily letter 
concerning Mr. Woodville’s devotions, or bring off the hasty 
marriage with him. 

She would have to be under the eye of Mr. Galbraith, who 
was already promising not to let her out of his pastoral care, and 
warning her that his wife was waiting inside the station. 

In her desperation she caught sight of Tom Holby, who had 


walked briskly to the head of the train and was striding back to 


his car. A frantic whim, inspired or insane, led Remember to 

‘ry distinctly as she passed him: 

“Good-by, r. Woodville.” 

Holby had already lifted his hat and made her a gift of one 
of his high-priced smiles before he heard what she called him 
He stopped short with his hat aloft as if in a still picture. He 
could hardly believe his ears. He was so used to being recognized 
by total strangers that it stunned him to be called out of his 
name by this girl with whom he had been briefly cast away in the 
desert. 

But he recovered his native modesty, laughed to himself, “This 
is fame!” and strode on. 

The Rev. Mr. Galbraith had paused for a backward glance, but 
Remember urged him along, ng: “That’s an old friend I met 
on the train.” And now she felt that she had established the 
existence of her “Mr. Woodville.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Galbraith. “His face looked 
guess it wasn’t.” 

The reason it looked familiar was that lithographs of it were 
pasted up all over Tucson. Holby was to appear there in a 
picture. If Mr. Galbraith had been more acutely observant or 
had had a keener memory for faces he would have caught 
Remember in a tangle of lies. But he was thinking of other 
things. 

Remember hated Mrs. Galbraith with enthusi until she 
met her and then she turned out to be not at all the preacher’s 
wife as Remember understood the species, but a joyous Western 
woman raised on a ranch and of a warm cordiality. 


familiar, but I 
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Still, Western cordiality is the most despotic in the world, and 
takes the form of lassoing and hog-tying its victim 

Mrs. Galbraith embraced Remember and cried: “Isn’t she 
pretty?” She insisted on sending a telegram of her own with 
the one Remember wrote to her parents. She was distressed 
and ashamed because she could not take Remember into her own 
little home, which was spilling over with children. Remember 
blenched to think what would have happened to her plan if she 
had been incarcerated in a parson’s household at this time. The 
boarding-house the Galbraiths had selected for her was all too 
near them as it was. They commended her to the care of the 
landlady and left her. And the landlady drove Remember almost 
to insult by trving to mother the poor lonely thing. 

Remember was so beset by human kindness that she was almost 
ready to murder the next person who tried to protect her. She 
longed for a bit of refreshing selfishness and indifference 

She finally succeeded in evicting the landlady by a pretense of 
exhaustion, and tasted solitude with relish. Her room had been 
occupied by various predecessors who had left various traces of 
themselves. One had left cigarette burns on the edges of all 
the tables and the mantel, but somebody else had left a few 
novels. They were frightfully tempting to Remember. In her 
bewilderment concerning her affair with Mr. Woodville, she 
took up one of the novels as a sort of drug to thought 

There was an electric light over the head of the bed—a very 
marvelous affair. A twist of the key turned it on, and one could 
lie and read till sleep drew near, then merely reach up and switch 
on the blessed dark with a snap of the key 

Cleopatra could hardly have felt so luxurious on a golden 
divan covered with silk and fanned by slaves as Remember felt 
in that boarding-house bed. Cleopatra had perhaps novels enough 
to read, since the Egyptians were ardent story-tellers, but she 
could not have tasted the sweets of stolen fruit or had her 
delight heightened by a struggle with an overtrained conscience 

The novel that held Remember spellbound was Thomas Hardy's 
“Two on a Tower,” that epic of two souls against a background 
of stars—against that starless “hole in the sky” which astronomers 
believed in when Hardy wrote the book 

Remember began her fictional education at the top, and lost 
many of the signals by which discreet authors indicate to sophis- 
ticated readers that things not to be mentioned are going on. But 
as she read and read, growing wider and wider awake and panting 
as if her body were running as swiftly as her mind, it gradually 
dawned on her what had happened to the heroine of the story, 
the haughty lady who had lingered on the lonely tower with the 
young astronomer, and only the stars for duennas at a most un- 
respectable distance. When the astronomer sailed for Australia 
in ignorance of the plight of the lady, Remember’s heart jumped 
for she realized the similarity of her problem to that of the lady 
in the book. Her own lover had sailed away to a farther port 
than the Antipodes and even more irrevocably. 

She raced through the succeeding pages to see how the lady 
would solve her problem. Perhaps a hint might come to her to 
follow. But Mr. Hardy’s heroine had been vainly besought 
in love by an old bishop and she wheedled him into a renewal of 
his proposal and married him. 

Remember lay sleepless for a long time pondering her situation. 
She could get no help from the book. No bishop was courting 
her. Even if she had been willing to dupe a trusting lover, she 
had none to dupe. 


HE next morning when Mrs. Galbraith called to take her 

for a ride, Remember was looking more jaded than the 
evening before. The parson’s wife advised her to get out into 
the desert as soon as possible, and told her, for her encouragement, 
story after story of men and women the doctors had “given up, 
but whom the miracle-working desert had saved for long and 
useful lives. Her own husband had hardly lived through the 
long journey West and had been laid down like a sack of bones 
on the sands. Then the magic had begun, and now he was hale 
and vociferous, “and his doctors all dead.” So strange a thing 
is water: a little too little and the body shrivels away from the 
soul, a little too much and the body coughs the soul away. 

Mrs. Galbraith, chattering incessantly and as braggart as a 
guide, drove Remember about the city, spread level in a circus- 
ring of gray granite mountains. Everything was picturesque 
to the Midwestern girl; the sorriest and tamest Mexicans were 
swart bandits of dark capabilities; the Rita Hotel, in its Spanish 
architecture, was something out of the Alhambra. The old 
mission, dating back to 1687, was an astonishment to her. (The 
oldest building at home in Calverly was proud of its 1887.) The 
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mountain devoted to the Botanical Laboratory was a Cubist 
landscape, a vegetable zoo. She could not understand the science 
that was taking lessons humbly from the cactus, learning how to 
live on next to nothing a year, and teaching mankind how to turn 
the bleakest desert into a paradise. That was just what she might 
do with her own life, but she had no heart for it. 


N the way back to her boarding-house she noted many 

of Holby’s portraits on the billboards. He was not the 
star of the picture. Robina Teele was the star. Yet in one gaudy 
poster she cowered helpless and wide-eyed while Holby was 
shown fighting with a human gorillas She was a dance-hall girl in 
the Yukon, it seemed, kept miraculously pure like a medieval! 
saint amid temptations and devils. And Holby was an Argonaut 
who believed her innocent because he was himself innocent 

Remember felt a longing to see this heroic picture. A smaller 
lithograph represented Robina and Tom in a frenzied embrace 
This strangely angered Remember and made her still more eager 

But the picture was advertised for this one day only, and Mrs 
Galbraith would not leave her for a moment; and the night was 
prayer-meeting night 

Remember attended the evening devotions. There was nothing 
strange to her in the drowsy, cosy atmosphere, the sparse company 
singing hymns and bowing in prayer, and finding a mystical com 
fort in the thought of sins forgiven and an eternal home beyond 
the grave 

Mr. and Mrs. Galbraith took her back to her lodgings and left 
her. They had no objection to moving pictures and attended 
them often, but Remember did not know this, and she felt like 
a thief when her worser self compelled ‘her better self to go in 
dark dishonesty. She went to the movies! 

Mr. and Mrs. Galbraith had no sooner turned the corner than 
the reckless girl stole out of the house and hurried along the 
streets to the gaudy shop that sold romance by the thousand 
yards. 

If the cinema-store had been an opium-den Remember could 
not have sneaked more guiltily into it. The commonplace of 
millions was an appalling wickedness to her because it was a 
novelty, and she had been brought up to believe that anything 
new was guilty until it had proved its innocence by becoming old 

She could have wished for a mask to get her through the daz- 
zlingly lighted lobby. She was so ignorant of the conventions that 
when she put down her money and a ticket sprang up at her out 
of a slot, and her change came tobogganing down a little chute 
she jumped and had to be told what to do. 

When she had found a seat in the dark hall, she was so illiterate 
in the staples of fiction that she tingled with excitement over 
hackneyed situations that left many a sophisticated child yawning 
and gave never a pause to the swaying jaws of the gum-grinding 
crowd. 

The moving pictures were then just reaching a crucial point in 
their history. The first thrill of merely seeing pictures move had 
long passed. The inevitable crudities of progress had been over- 
come; there was no longer a flicker or a jump. The machine 
had ceased to be a mechanical toy. But the first stories, mainly 
devoted to violent action and raw emotion, had lost their excite- 
ment. The public was educating itself faster than some of the 
purveyors of its amusement could understand. Timid and 
occasionally brilliant forays into the realms of philosophy, of 
criticism of life, of fantasy and high art were whetting an appetite 
for better and better things. The old stuff was beginning to drag 
on the market. Like calico, once brilliant and fashionable, it was 
relegated to the poor of soul and was growing a bit disgraceful. 
A new step was necessary. 

But Remember was like an Indian maid seeing her first glass 
beads, her first ribbons: learning to read the primer of civilization. 

There was both novelty and conviction for her in the pseudo- 
Alaskan snow scenes, the b!oodcurdling escapes from death at the 
hands of desperadoes or the fangs of wolves, the blizzards that 
snarled the sledge-dogs into tangles of hopeless misery and con- 
fronted the wayfarers with hideous death. Remember was 
experiencing an agitation such as she had not known since first 
her mother told her about Little Red Riding Hood and growled 
like a wolf showing long white teeth. 

She was seeing Tom Holby risk life and limb in the defense 
of beauty. She was seeing chivalry defying the cruel North and 
glorifying womanhood with knightly reverence and service. 

Remember’s soul was young; it still inhabited the Golden Age. 
Simple, direct anxiety of sex for sex was new and wonderful to her. 

She was astounded at the courage of Tom Holby. It wrung 
her heart to see him ploughing across white Saharas of snow, to 
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“ubist see him challenge the barroom bully and beat him down and 
rience tand, torn, bleeding and panting over him. It melted her soul 
ow to o see his tenderness with the girl, the waif of fortune, whose 
. turn indomitable purity had withstood years of life in a gambling 
might 
Being a woman she was not quite convinced of Robina’s super- 
tly innocences, but she had no doubt of Tom Holby as 
many iuhad. And when he begged the soiled dove of the Klondike to 
it the 1 him with marriage, Remember wondered if such a parfait 
audy gentil knight might not be waiting somewhere to rescue her from 
was ignominy to bliss. 
irl in When the picture was irised out upon 
lieval n clenching Robina to his big chest, 
ynaut and the lights went up in the theater 
ealing an Arizona audience instead 
aller of an Alaskan solitude, 
race. she sighed and rose to 
ager. face her lonely board- 
Mrs. ing-house. , 
was 
hing CHAPTER XV 
pany 


-om - S Remember 
yond went slowly 


with the straggling 


left crowd, she was over- 
ided whelmed with a loneli- 
like ness for life, for love, 
om for some one to fight for 
ner her and uphold her in 
pe the deep waters; and 
the then for a_ taste of 
and he spiced wines of 
nance. 
ould She cried aloud in the 
of silence of her bosom 
s a for Elwood Farnaby to 
ing come back and help her, 
old. to come back and claim 
laz- his right to the splendor 
that of existence. Grief 
out sprang at her like a 
ute, puma leaping down from 
a tree and tore her with 
‘ate claws of anguish, set 
ver fangs into her heart and 
ung shook it. 
ing She staggered in her 
; and came slowly 
m out of a kind of swoon 
nad to realize that some 
er- man was speaking to 
ine h She was frightened 
nly anew and was afraid 
ite- - when she realized 
the that the man was terri- 
nd fied at his own boldness. 
of He was asking if he 
ite might see her home. He 


rag explained that he lived 


vas at her boarding-house. ieswort 6 lit oa Ae awe 2: 
ul. n view of this fact she ish “> : 
( Be | i ' 
\ } 


| hardly refuse him 


ASS the privilege. She did \-< 

on. not own the sidewalk ' , 

a or the boarding-house. y . ‘ 

he . She nodded for lack of better answer ' She could almost a 
at and they walked along, mutual fear making ay f 7 him a = 
n- ren of them. Neither had anything Pr L ; 

as h saying to say, and both were trem- ' 

rst bling as they entered the house and climbed 

ed the stairs and parted in the upper hall. ; 

; rhen both vanished to their cells, each a little uplifted from of to write involved some difficulty. She described her arrival at 
se humility, he by the fact that he had dared to make up to a _ Tucson, her surprise at being met by Mr. and Mrs. Galbraith. She 
ad v girl, she by the fact that a strange man had been interested squandered reckless praise of her father for his ever-watchful pro- 

igh to ask for her society as a privilege. tection and the comfort of feeling that he and his prayers were al- 

e. In her room as she took off her clothes with listless hands she ways on guard. She praised the Gaibraiths for their thoughtful 
r. remembered her parents. She had not written to them for two attention. en ; 3 
ug days, and she had not carried Mr. Woodville forward. Then she flung the pen down in disgust at the hypocrisy of 
her words and in revolt at the deep damnation of her whole 


She sat down and began a letter. Everything she could think 
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plan. But rebel as she would, she 
must go on. She could not turn 
back now. One thing was certain 
she must free _ herself rom the 
Galbraiths: she must get out of 
Tucson She must become Mrs 
Woodville at once 

For a night and a day she pace 
the jail of her room and beat het 
brains against the iron bars of het 
problem She could not brea 
through. She had 
no inventiveness. She was just a 
1 te 


no imagination 


nice ordinary girl who wante 
leep from hurting anybody and 
was dismayed at finding it a 
mighty difficult task 

She would probably have given 
ip trving if a bit of luck had not 
befallen her. It was her habit o 
mind to credit it to a relenting 
Providence When things went 
wrong she blamed herself; when 
thev took a turn for the better 
Heaven She 


divine purpose in the very | 


she blessed 





gling of circumstance that kept her 
frantic with uncertainties 
On the fourth morning of her 


suspense, Mrs. Galbraith rode over 





in haste and distress to expial 
that her husband and she had to 
leave Tucson for a few days to 
attend his father’s funeral She 
promised to hasten back and 
begged Remember’s _ forgiveness 
for deserting her 

Remember was not quite suré¢ 
that Heaven had slain the elder 
Mr. Galbraith just on purpose 
help her out of her difficulty, b 
she had a hard time to keep Mrs 


Galbraith from realizing how g 
S was to be rid of her a her 


ud g S ssailed her proble 
with a new ardor. It was | 
| ’ ] 
time lor q K ind decisive 
ion 
She threw caution aside and tor- 
bore to regard the perils of u 


ynsistency. She wrote her fat 
nd mother a hasty letter to whicl 
the lilt of hope unconsciously con 
tributed an atmosphere of bri 


bliss: 


My darling Mamma and Papa 

Well, you have lost your 
daughter—not by fell disease 
but by fell in love. You may 
sav it is good riddance of bad 
rubbish—but it hurt me to lose 
the noble name of Steddon 
even for the beautiful title of 
Woodville—for that’s what I’ve 
been and gone and done—yes, 
I'm married now—I meant to 
break it to you gentler but it 
popped out. So I'll leave it 
You see, Mr. Woodville—John 
» attentive and kind and considerate and respectful— 
almost reverent you might say—and he’s so big and handsome 
ind fine and noble, and I was so small and lonely and so far away 
for so long that—oh, I just couldn't resist 

He stayed in Tucson (by the way, it is pronounced Tooson, not 
Tuckson) for several days longer than he planned because he said 
he couldn't tear himself away from me—but finally he had to 
leave for Yuma and he said he couldn’t live without poor little 
me. I felt I couldn’t live without him. And why should I deny 
myself a protector and the highest glory of womanhood? 

So he begged me to marry him and go to Yuma—TI had about 
decided that Tucson was not the right place for me anyway. So I 


—wWwas §$ 
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The vassal of the desert said: ‘Was you thinkin’ of goin’ in ? 


consented to marry John. Mr. Galbraith was awfully nice to 
me but he was called away by the unfortunate death of his father 
so he couldn’t marry us, so we were married by Rev. Mr. Smjxus 
(Here she wrote a name illegibly). 

I haven't time to write you more for John is waiting and our 
train wont. I'll write a longer letter when I have the leisure 

I do hope you will be happy as I am about it. You haven't 
lost a daughter but gained a son. We leave at once for Yuma 
so address all your letters to me as Mrs. John Woodville, General 
Delivery, Yuma. Doesn’t it sound grand, though? 

I don’t know how long we shall be there as John is looking 
over some properties and doesn’t know just where to settle yet 


| OU ee 


] 
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1? Even he who knew little of women read a ‘‘ Yes” in her smile. 
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wish I could write you that he is terribly rich, but while he 


: hopes to be some day, he is very poor just now. But he is such 
a noble man, and noble hearts are better than cornets as the 
poet saith, and I shall try to be a help to him and some day we 

. will pay back the money I have taken from you poor darlings. 

Well I must close for the present. Don’t stop loving me just 
because I have a husband. But send us your blessings. 

‘ Your loving, loving daughter, 

MEM. 


She was exhausted. by the soul-strain and she had to rest mind 
body before she could undertake the task of writing the 
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Galbraiths a similar letter 
with the necessary changes. 
It was only herself that she 
had to conquer, since she 
did not have to look the 
recipients in the eye. 
There was a kind of mis- 
chievous hilarity in the 
tone of her letter to the 
too-kind clergyman and his 
oversolicitous wife: 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Gal- 
braith: 

What you will think 
of me I can well imagine. 
Ingratitude is the least 
thing you will think of. 
But I don’t mean to be 
ungrateful. 

You see it is this way 
—on the train—as I 
wrote Mamma and Papa 

I met an old friend 
he was terribly nice to 
me and—lI can’t under- 
stand why—but he fell 
in love with me. I can 
tell why I should fall in 
love with him though. 
Anyway we did so—we 
expected to get married 
some day—I wanted you 
to meet him but he was 
awfully busy and then 
you had to leave—and 
then John had to go 
away and he said he 
couldn’t live without 
me and I didn’t want 
him to die—so—as he 
had to leave at once 
and he asked me to 
marry him right away— 
I did so—and now I am 
Mrs. John Woodville, if 
you please 

John has some prop- 
erties to look over so we 
don’t know just yet just 
where we _ will settle 
down so you will have 
to address me at Gen- 
eral Delivery, Yuma, 
Mrs. John Woodville. 

I can never never 
thank you enough— 
John says to thank you 
for him—and hoping to 
see you soon again. 

Yours, most gratefully, 
REMEMBER STEDDON 

WoopvILLe. 


Remember laughed as 
she wrote and sealed this 
Jetter and was most grate- 
ful to the Galbraiths for 
their absence. 

But her landlady had to 
be dealt with face to face 
or she could not get her 
trunk away. The landlady 
had expected to keep her 
guest for a long. while 
and as usual worked 

both ends of the game. When she had rented the room to 
Remember she had explained that her prices were high because of 
the heavy demand; when Remember wanted to unrent the room, 
the landlady complained that she would lose the use of it as the 
demand had died. 

Remember had to pay for the balance of the month and this 
took important dollars from her scant funds; but it gave her 
the strength to be curt when the landlady gasped at her instruc- 
tions that any letters coming to Miss Remember Steddon should 
be re-addressed to “Mrs. John Woodville, General Delivery, 
Yuma, Arizona.” (Continued on page 130) 
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By William Dudley Pelley 


UR Vermont town 

lay white and silent 

beneath the moon 
By the illuminated sidewalk clock 
in front of Bishop's jewelry store, 
the time was three-twenty in the 
morning Three-twenty in the 
morning is about zero hour for 
human activity in Paris, Vermont 
Every street in the place was 
empty The policeman who 
should have been patrolling the 
business section swapped stories in 
the all-night lunch-cart with the 
watchman who should have been 
guarding the overall factory The 
moonshine made street lamps 
waste of good electricity and the 
only lights visible on the valley 
floor were lines of lanterns along 
some street excavation or pale 
patches in bedrooms of illness. Ir 


the hundreds of homes, along the j 
: The policeman swapped 


streets and avenues which made up 

} © the deal Bs. stories in the all-night lunch- 
7 “ t » -ilers siept 

the = proper, the dweuers siep cart with the watchman. 

soundly—the workmen awaiting 

the banging of countless alarm 

clocks or the five-minute whistle 

on top of the knitting mill to usher in another workday with a 





cold and clammy November dawn 

In the old-fashioned, walnut-finished, time-discolored quarters 
of the Paris Savings Bank on Main Street, however, and in 
a mediocre upstairs tenement of a house in Cedar Street. two 
episodes were in process of dramatic development of which the 
policeman in the night lunch-cart and eight thousand sleeping 
citizens were completely ignorant 

First, in the Main Street bank, a man on his knees with a 
handkerchief hiding his lower features was boring his way to an 
odd hundred thousand dollars in currency, contained in an an- 
tiquated vault at the rear 

Secondly, in the kitchen of the Cedar Street tenement another 
man—bare of face, but with an expression of frightened in- 
credulity—was boring his way into possession of enough informa- 
tion about the activities of the first to make him grip the back of 
a chair for support. The first man faced a vault door which re- 
sisted him. The second man faced a girl who did not resist the 
interrogatory drilling—who, on the contrary, supplied all the in- 
formation at her command with an hysteria explained by the 
exigency of the circumstances and the value of time. 

“You're sure, Annie?” this last man urged, huskily, when the 
woman had finished. “You're not fooling me, are you, Annie?” 

“Would I get you here at this hour of the morning to fool you? 
Would I tell you such a story for a joke? Look at me, Billy! 
Am I fooling?” 

“And he’s down there now—this very minute?” 
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“He’s down there now—right this minute—working on the 
safe!” 

The man tried to pull himself together. 

“If he’s down there now—boring into the vault—what'll I do? 
Shall I call the police?” 

“Police? Police? For God’s sake, no! I could have calle 
the police myself.” 

“Then what—’’ 

“Go down there yourself, Billy. Stop him doing the thing 
he’s started. Stop him—at any cost.” 

“And get myself shot?” 

The woman had dropped into a hard wooden chair. Now she 
raised an ashen face. 

“Are you a coward?” she demanded. 

“No, I'm not a coward. But—” 

“Oh Billy, don’t waste time! He mustn’t do it, Billy! He 
mustn't! He mustn't! The savings of all those people—they 
can’t be lost through a burglary, even if the burglar is Ed!” 

“They wont be lost if I call the police.” 

“But don’t you understand, Billy? J don’t want him caught!” 

“I see. In spite of the way everybody knows he treats you 
—you love him.” 

“Love him!” The woman laughed hysterically. “I loathe and 
despise him.” 

“Then why—” 

“The baby, Billy. Oh, can’t you understand? All her life 
Katie'll have it thrown at her that her father was a—” 
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I get you!” 
got into the bank?” 


‘Through the high window in the back. 
The scene in the Cedar Street kitchen was suddenly terminated 
Conscious of the need of speed Billy Harwood fled through 
through rear yards, crossed 
easant Street behind the post office, reached Maple Street and 


silent, moonlit town. He cut 


__ 


is turned into Main. 


Reaching the bank corner Harwood’s eye swept the long, empty 
yroughfare. He darted swiftly into an alley between the bank 
iilding and the wooden structure which houses the Paris Steam 


vundry. 


The moonlight was strong enough to show him his way with- 
( mishap. He vaulted a fence and landed on an ash heap. 
Then he drew close to the rear wall of the bank. 

In that wall, eight feet above his head, was a window. Ed 
iurney had gone through this window, be- 
iuse a big packing case had been pulled 
ver beneath it. Harwood scrambled 
noiselessly to the top of the case 


stood erect. 
It was as Annie Carney had said. 


outer iron grating of the window had been 
forced with the bar, which now lay on top 


of the box. A pane of glass had 
been cleanly removed. The sash 
bolt had been drawn back and the 
window swung inward. 

Craning, Harwood peered inside. ; 
The window opened down into the 
directors’ room. He had talked 
business ioans with President Cogs- 
well too many times not to know 
the interior of the bank perfectly. 
But the room was dark now, like 
1 pit. The door giving into the 
main banking room was closed 
If Ed Carney was out there work 
ing in front of the vault, there was 
no gleam of light beneath that 
loor to show it. 

With a last glance around at 
the moonlit neighborhood, Bill 
Harwood threw a leg over the sill, 
climbed through and _ dropped 
noiselessly upon the carpeted floor. 

The window admitted a faint, 
ghostly light into the close old- 
fashioned cham- 
ber. By this light 
Harwood made 
his way around 
the long directors’ 
table to the door 
As he felt for the 
knob a sharp 
sound on the 
other side broke 
the thick silence. 
Bill paused, _ lis- 
tening intently. 
He heard a steady 
boring sound, as 
though an in- 
dustrious mouse 
were gnawing at 
a timber in the 
intervening parti- 
tion. 

Harwood’s 
trembling fingers 
found the knob. Thus far he 
had formed no plan of attack. 
He had been obsessed with the 
simple need of reaching the 
bank before Carney should 
make his haul. Now that he 
had arrived in time, he was at 
a loss. Moreover he was 
frightened. Carney wouldn’t 
be attempting such a job with- 





returned the man grimly. 


I saw him.” 








’ 


“Do you know how 


jective? 

once, twice, three times. 
Instantly the gnawing ceased. 

across the early morning. 


casing. 


out a gun handy. Carney’s first recourse if discovered would be 
his own protection. What was the safest and most effective way 
of acquainting Carney with Harwood’s identity and friendly ob- 


A moment of doubt; then he knocked on the heavy panels— 


It was so quiet there in the semi-dark that the faint puffs of a 
switching engine came distinctly from the distant freight-yards 
Satisfied that Carney had heard, Har- 
wood turned the knob and opened a crack between door and 


Not twenty feet from him, silhouetted against the bull’s-eye 
of a flashlight on the floor, crouched a man. He had laid aside 
his drill and clutched an automatic—listening. 

“Ed!” the man behind the door whispered hoarsely. “Ed Car- 

ney! Don’t shoot, Ed. I’m not armed. It’s 


me—Bill Harwood—” 




























“Ves.” 
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When Annie Carney told her story, Bill was released. 


“ ‘Hooch’ Harwood?” 


“What th’ hell you doin’ here?” 

“IT want to talk—with you!” 
‘p “What for?” 

“T’ll tell you in a minute.” 


“Anybody with you?” 
“No.” 
“Honest-to-Gawd ?” 
“Honest.” 

“Come in. But if 
you re double-crossin’ 
me I swear I'll plug 
you cold—got that?” 

“es”? the other af- 
firmed. He opened the 
door wide enough to 
slip through. 

“Duck!” ordered the 
man on the floor. 
“Duck or you may be 
spotted from out front.” 

Harwood “ducked” 

and crawled alohg 
toward Carney. 
The latter did not 
rise. An interven- 
ing counter had 
screened him at his 
work. He balanced 
there, squatting, the 
pistol ready for any 
treachery Harwood 
crouched in front 
of him 
“My God. Ed.” 
he cried hoarsely, 
‘you. don’t know 
what you're doing.” 
“You betcha life I know 
what I’m doin’, ‘Hooch’ Har- 
wood! But who wised you I 
was here? Was it Annie?” 

“That’s my _ business.” 

“No, by Gawd, it’s my 
business. Come across, ‘Hooch’ 
Harwood. Did Annie tell you 
I was here? She’s the only 
one that might know.” 

“T aint saying—” 

“Don’t get gay with me, 
‘Hooch.’ I aint in no mood 
to be guyed.” 

“Ed, you've lost your head. 
You’re—you're—r obbing a 
bank! And if you're caught—” 

“T aint going to be caught. 
And don’t come too close. I 
got a gat here.” 

“Sure; I know, Ed. But 
you wouldn't plug me, Ed. 
I’ve come as a friend, I’m tell- 
ing you. I want to save you.” 
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From who? Has Annie wised anyone else?” 
Ed, you've got to get out of here; you've got 


“Save me? 

“From yourself! 
to leave things alone!” 

“Who says so?” 

“T say so!” 

“You cut dam’ little ice in my young life! But 
answer to my question yet. Was it Annie?” 

“Supposing it was?” 

“T’ll make her pay.” 

“No, you went 

“Who says I wont? Who'll stop me?” 

“T'll stop you, Ed, even if I—” 

“Careful, ‘Hooch.’ 1 got this gun 

“I don’t give a damn if you've got a cannon—you aint goin’ 
to rob this bank and leave that girl to face the disgrace. And 
you aint going to take anything out on her either. Things are 
going to be settled right here and now—first.”’ 


I aint had an 


EACHING down, Carney blinked out the flash. But the 
single bu!b over the vault still burned, and when Carney 

tore the handkerchief from his lean features, Harwood saw them 
gray with murderous hate 

“What's your game, ‘Hooch’ Harwood? 
there'll be shootin’, Ill ‘tend to Annie afterwards. 
other dirty buttinsky wont stop me.” 

The threat to the woman had killed all Harwood’s fright. 

“You lay a finger on Annie afterwards—or any other old time 

and you'll settle with me, understand?” he threatened. “You'll 
settle with me! You've made hamburger of that girl’s life long 
enough. But it’s going to end here. You don't go on.” 

“You've got your nerve with you; I'll tell the world that!” 

“Ed Carney, the best thing you can do right now is blow!” 

“Whatcher mean, blow?” 

“Beat it! Beat it from this bank, beat it 
town, beat it from this State—and never come back.” 

“And how about Annie?” 

“T'll take care of Annie.” 

“She’s my wife!” 

“You'll beat it from these parts and never show up in them 
again. She'll get a divorce for desertion.” 

“And then?” 

“I'll marry her myself—as I should have done in the beginning 
—and be decent to her. That is, if she'll have me.” 

“You're talking about my wife!’’ Carney snarled. 

“Careful, Ed.” 

“Careful, hell! I’m 


Spit it out quick or 
You nor any 


from this 


about as afraid o’ you as I'd be of a 
kitten under a stove. You've made my woman double-cross me. 
You've gypped my game tonight. You've pried my wife loose 
from me. Now, by Gawd, J’m goin’ to kill you!” 

Carney whipped up the automatic, but before he could fire, 
Harwood was upon him. 

The gun was twisted from Carney’s grasp and flung twenty 
feet behind the counter. Harwood’s fingers became imbedded 
in Carney’s throat. The latter writhed with tremendous power 
and threw his assailant from him. 

Down the banking room the two men fought, furniture crash- 
ing about them, books falling, papers scattering. 

Once Carney achieved an almost fatal advantage—then lost it. 
Harwood squirmed from beneath him. His fingers, clawing out 
blindly, touched a heavy iren check protector and closed around 
the weighty little machine. Harwood hurled it at Carney’s head. 

Carney at the moment was between the younger man and the 
plate-glass window at the front. He dodged. But the protector 
kept on going. A thunderous crash showered the early-morning 
quiet of our business section! The protector struck the plate- 
glass window and went through. 

Carney knew discovery was imminent. 
opportunity was his. 


He must flee while the 


HE policeman and the boys in the lunch-cart heard the 
crash of glass. A watchman in an adjacent factory 
heard the crash. Deserted Main Street suddenly became peopled. 
Carney hit his assailant and spun him backward. Then he ran 
for his lost automatic. Glancing across Main Street as he 
stooped, he saw an officer sprinting for the broken window. 
Carney secured his weapon and started for the back window. 
Reeling forward, Harwood tried to trip him, but Carney was 
too agile. He disappeared in the directors’ room just as the 
face of the policeman appeared at the broken front window. 
“The back way!” bellowed the officer. ‘One of ’em’s beatin’ it 
through the alley.” 


“man had been established. 


Three Fingers of Hooch 


Harwood staggered into the directors’ room. Carney was already 
up on the high sill, about to drop upon the box outside. With 
his left hand Harwood made a clutch for the other’s leg. He 
caught it but Carney kicked him loose. Harwood clutched for the 
high sill to swing himself up. In his excitement Carney had 
clutched his weapon by the barrel. He saw the fingers of Har- 
wood’s right hand gripping the sill for the lift of his body. Raising 
the heavy automatic he used it as a hammer and smashed at Har- 
wood’s white knuckles—once, twice, three times. 

Harwood cried out and dropped backward. Carney vaulted 
from the top of the packing case just as some one leaped the fence 
onto the ash heap. He jumped sideways and sprawled over 
some crates. Crazily he kicked his way forward—reached an- 
other fence. In a twinkling he was over it—and still running 

He did not cross the adjacent yard. He was afraid of being 
shot. He ran along the fence until he encountered an old covered 
wagon, abandoned in a corner. He slipped underneath this wagor 
and kept it between himself and those who might have seen him 
Then he climbed another fence and found himself in the yard 
of the Paris Garage. : 

It was the work of an instant to skirt the building and reach 
Cross Avenue. He ran swiftly, always keeping in the shadow 
Behind him he heard men shouting. As he ran on, their shoutings 
grew fainter. : 

Emerging into Water Street, Carney sprinted for the freight- 
yards. Immediate pursuit shaken off, his thoughts reverted to 
Annie. His fingers curled into his palms. Oh, for one minute— 
to repay her for her treachery! But he would have to forego 
that now. Later perhaps— 

He reached the freight-yards at last. 

At five-fifteen each morning, a long string of “empties” always 
leaves Paris for Boston. Carney knew this. He had planned on 
hopping this freight if he had been successful on his job. The 
train was made up now and stood on a siding. 

Keeping ever in the shadow, Carney found a car whose door 
stood open. On the floor in a dark corner with the door half- 
closed, he lay down. Three minutes later the freight was bang- 
ing its noisy way down through the misty Vermont country in 
the growing dawn. 


Y eight o'clock Main Street resembled the business sec- 

tion on the morning of a circus parade. By nine o'clock, 
when the bank was supposed to open, the crowd had grown so 
large and rough that it was handled with difficulty. The ap- 
pearance of the place belied the assurance of its officers that no 
cash was missing, that the robbers had been frightened off before 
the vault had been opened. A small run started, mostly on the 
part of women. 

Bulletins in the window of the local newspaper office helped 
somewhat to quiet the excitement, however. They first announced 
that Will Harwood had been arrested as an accomplice of the 
yegg who had escaped. The latter’s capture, nevertheless, was 
expected hourly. The authorities had telephoned the surrounding 
towns. They were watching railroad stations and freight-yards. 
At ten o'clock they announced that the identity of the missing 
Edward Carney had bought six drills 
in the local hardware store the previous day. These drills had 
been found in front of the vault. Moreover, Ed Carney was 
missing and the behavior of his wife was proof of his guilt. In 
fact, before her temporary collapse she practically admitted that 
she had expected the robbery but dared not warn the authorities 
for fear of personal violence at the hands of her husband. 

Paris, however, was stunned by young Harwood’s predicament. 
His people had lived over near West Foxboro for years; the 
family was held in high esteem. Bill had gone to school in Paris 
and later, for a time, he had read law in Bob Hentley’s office. 
Still later he had purchased the grocery store in the Cummings 
Block, “dabbled” a little in real estate, and apparently had 
prospered. There was no financial reason why he should have 
had designs on the bank. His exemplary conduct, in fact, had 
been responsible for the unkind nickname of “Hooch.” That, 
by the way, connected him slightly with Carney. 

While he read law in Attorney Hentley’s office, Harwood fell in 
love with the Bradley girl, who then lived with an austere uncle 
and aunt in Walnut Street. Annie was pretty and spirited— 
especially spirited. And when she became of age she rebelled and 
chose her own associates. 

People said she had loved Bill Harwood. But when Ed Carney 
swaggered into the offing, Harwood seemed to lose favor. Carney 
was no amateur at the girl game. He spent his money “like a true 
sport.” Bill, on the contrary, was a staid, sober, painfully honest 
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By William Dudley Pelley 


and. 


Annie was pretty and spirited—especially spirited. 


young chap, and eventually they quarreled over the girl’s conduct. 
The community was stunned one evening to learn that Annie had 
eloped with Carney. 

No one knew much about Carney. He had come to Paris to 
take a job in the shipping department of the knitting mill. He 
was a lean individual with a cauliflower ear. But when he and 
his wife returned to town and began housekeeping in Cedsz 
Street, no local girl ever faded so quickly following marr 
as Annie Bradley. 

This was particularly true after the birth of her baby. Ed 
couldn’t support a wife and child and “be a true sport” at the 
same time. Falling into debt, he began drinking. He went down 
swiftly. Neighbors declared he beat his girl-wife with frequence 
and thoroughness. But life had taken all the old-time spunk 
from her by now and she did not retaliate. 

Harwood was in the Whitney House barbershop one night 
when the crowd began talking about Carney’s failure as a husband. 

“All that ails Ed,” said the head barber, “is too much hooch.” 

“Hooch?” demanded Billy innocently. ‘“What’s hooch?” 


A great shout went up. Because of his unsophistication, the 
street-corner boys thereafter referred to him as “Hooch” Har- 
wood and the name endured. 

And now “Hooch” Harwood was in our jail charged with 
helping Ed Carney to rob a bank! f course two-edged tongues 
got busy at once. You never could tell about some men, argued 
the village wise ones. These steady, quiet, church-going fellows, 
now—well, better watch out for them! 

The run on the bank fizzled out before noon. The débris of the 
struggle was cleaned up. The broken plate-glass was neatly 
boarded up by a carpenter. Business went along as usual. But 
the mystery surrounding the affair only flamed higher when it 
became known in the early afternoon that Harwood had been 
liberated. Harwood’s father had driven over from West F< ro; 
Bob Hentley had been summoned; a star-chamber session had 
taken place in Judge Wright’s office; and when Annie Carney told 
her story, Bill was released. 

Thereat the gossip mongers mongered and the calamity howlers 
howled. When Harwood appeared on the streets later in the day 
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with the hand which Carney had pounded, bandaged and carried 
in a sling, he was assailed with inquiries from a hundred quarters. 

But Harwood said nothing and Harwood’s people said nothing. 
And Ed Carney’s wife likewise kept a discreet silence. Mean- 
while Ed Carney himself continued “‘among those not present.” 
He had not been caught in any adjacent town. He had not been 
seen about the railroad yards. He must have taken to the moun- 
tains and emerged somewhere over on the other side of the State. 

Gradually the excitement subsided. The town settled slowly 
into the assumption that Carney was gone for good. It was an 
excellent riddance. 


a! pws the attempted bank robbery was in November, 
1916. In the intervening time nothing has been seen of 
Ed Carney in the village, in Vermont, anywhere. But there are 
certain garbage-minded insects in every community who delight 
in keeping old sores open, old troubles aired, old messes boiling. 

Faris had never been given officially “the inside” of Harwood’s 
connection with the Carney case. And Paris as a community was 
piqued. Tongues wagged again when it became known that Annic 
Carney had “accepted a position” in the Harwood grocery. For 
“a woman in her position” and a man in Harwood’s, this was not 
as it should be—not, that is, according to the social ethics of the 
aforesaid garbage-minded insects. The fact that the girl’s uncle 
and aunt had cut her off absolutely, that no one else in Paris 
had work for her and that she had been left penniless with a child 
to care for—all this was ignored, of course. ‘‘Hooch” was favor- 
ing the Carney “creature” from some ulterior motive. There was 
“something to it.” Paris would keep an eye open. 

Paris kept such an open eye that when, three years after the 
bank episode, Annie Carney applied for a divorce from the fugitive 
on grounds of cruelty and desertion, local prophets blandly ac- 
claimed that of course it was in order that she might marry 
“Hooch.” 

“Well, and why not?” Uncle Joe Fodder, the town philos- 
opher, had demanded angrily when this small talk “got under 
his skin.” And sure enough, when the insects took serious thought 
and asked themselves the question they were unable to frame a 
suitable answer. 

It was the tenth day of June, toro, that the spring session of 
county court gave Annie her freedom and permanent custody of 
her child. A few nights later in the same upper kitchen of the 
Cedar Street tenement, a man and a woman faced each other 
almost as they had on the night of the attempted robbery. Har- 
wood held out his arms now, and repeated Uncle Joe Fodder’s 
question: “Why not?” 

“Tf I want you—if we love each other—whose business is it 
but ours, dear?” he asked tenderly. 

“But I’ve been through so much, Billy—so much—” 

“All the more reason why you should let me make you happy 
at last,” he pleaded. “It was just one of life’s mistakes, dear, 
that’s all. We'll both try to forget it—” 

He smoothed the still golden hair which had once been so full 
of color and life. 

“You're too good for me, Billy,” she choked. “And there's 
little Catherine. After all, her father, her real father—” 

“Shall be me, dear—for the sake of what-might-have-been and 
what-is-going-to-be, if you'll only say the word!” 

Let it be recorded that finally Annie Carney did say the word. 
Six months later Dr. Dodd of the Methodist church married 
them. 


N October of the succeeding year Bill Harwood’s uncle, a 
if rich Chicago business man, shuffled off this mortal coil 
and left his favorite nephew a generous portion of his estate. 
Subsequently it became public property that “Hooch” Harwood 
was the beneficiary of the Chicago will to the extent of approxi- 
mately six hundred thousand dollars. Things happen like that 
now and then. Life can be pleasant and agreeably facetious as 
well as cheap and mean and vengeful. The legacy made Bill 
one of the richest young men in our section of Vermont. And 
yet characteristically, his good fortune did not go to his head. 
Though he sold his grocery business, it was only in order to give 
his time unreservedly to his larger interests. He bought a home 
as befitted his new standing, on Vermont Avenue. Then for a 
time he took his wife and “daughter” and went to California. 

In June of the present year he returned. And a few days 
after that return, back into town one night stole Ed Carney. In 
the darkness he made his way up to the new Harwood home. 
Somehow he had learned about the divorce. Somewhere he had 
heard of Harwood’s good fortune. And by some kink in his 


Three Fingers of Hooch 


twisted brain he considered himself an outraged husband and 
a wronged man. 

He had come back for a final accounting with those who had 
done him dirt! 


FEW minutes after eight last Wednesday evening Lem 

Batson, gardener and handy man at Harwood’s place, 
was standing on the far side of some bushes watering a sun- 
browned patch of lawn, when a slight movement rustled the leaves 
behind him. Before he could turn, an arm hooked his neck from 
the rear. He was abruptly jerked off his feet and pulled back 
into the shrubbery 

Batson thrashed and writhed and contorted and kicked, but 
it was useless. The iron arm tightened and tightened. Green 
lights danced before him. Then something snapped in his brain 
His body wilted. 

When Batson regained consciousness he was surrounded by 
pitchy blackness and a gag, tasting of stale nicotine, was wedged 
firmly in his mouth. His arms and legs were so securely bound 
that extrication was out of the question. He succeeded in kick- 
ing down a lot of rakes and shovels; and by this, together with 
the odor of damp sod and cement, he knew then that he had been 
cast into the tool-house. 

What was it all about? Robbery! That must be it; robbery 
But turning the matter over in his groggy head, Lem decided 
the chances were slim for his assailant’s “getting away with it.” 
Though the Swede cook and girl of all work, Katrina, had gone 
to the movies down in the village, Harwood, his wife, the little 
daughter and the chauffeur were all on the premises. Also there 
was the telephone. 

Lem did not know that the man who had imprisoned him had 
withdrawn into the hedge and while waiting for deeper darkness, 
had seen the Harwood coupé issue from the garage on the other 
side of the grounds. He did not know that the big car had waited 
a few moments under the porte cochére and that then the woman 
who had once been Carney’s wife had left the house by the front 
door, entered the machine with the little girl and been driven off 
down the hill. 


HE man in the shrubbery cursed when he saw the 
woman thus, “make her get-away,” as he phrased it 
Yet there was no great loss without some small gain. If the 
woman were absenting herself, she was taking the child and 
chauffeur with her. That eliminated three occupants of the place. 

In the southwest corner of the house, on the second floor, a 
soft light shone from behind half-drawn curtains. It was the 
only light in the residence. With the servants eliminated and 
mother and child gone, the one remaining in that lighted room 
must be Harwood. And alone in the house! Good! 

Crawling to the rear door Carney reached down with pincers 
and snipped the telephone wires close to the stone foundation. 
Then he darted up the back steps, entered a big white kitchen 
and closed the door behind him, locking it. His next move was 
to close noiselessly, and lock, all the windows on the lower floor. 
Then he felt in his clothes for the implements of his business. 

His automatic was loaded and ready; his blackjack was handy; 
his flash-lamp was withdrawn and tested. Over his shoulder under 
his coat was a coil of clothesline. There was enough to tie up 
two or three people if it became imperative. 

Carney did not proceed upstairs at once, however. He had 
still another precaution to take. He intended to deprive the 
place of lights. 

He had taken note of the spot where the main lighting wires 
entered the house. Stealthily he now turned to a door leading 
from the kitchen up into the servants’ quarters. Eventually he 
found what he sought—the fuse box with its knife-switch. The 
instant he pulled that switch he knew the light would go off in the 
corner room were Harwood waited. But left suddenly in the 
dark, the man would probably conclude that something had 
happened at the local power house. He would remain where he 
was, believing the electricity would soon flow again. Before the 
man started prowling around in search of an auxiliary light, Car- 
ney must reach that study. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, the invader pulled that switch. 
Then in the intermitting light of his flash-lamp he moved swiftly. 

Noiselessly he ran along the servants’ hall, then crossed the 
front hall to a door. Pushing it open, his flash died. Across the 
small room not far from the south window he saw a man’s figure. 
His calculations had all been correct. Harwood was seated now 
before a writing table patiently waiting for the lights to re- 
appear. (Continued on page 126) 
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Much Stranger 


By Richard Washburn Child 


HE moon! The moon! 
Worthley had felt its influence as he walked back 

from the theater to leave Miss Virginia Verge at 
the house of her aunt. They always had their one evening a 
week together. They had had it for seven years. It did not 
often come upon an evening when the moon was just like this, 
standing up in the sky as if held upon the point of the Washing- 
ton Monument in the velvety heavens like an impaled silver ball 
in the interior of a great black inverted bowl tipped up over the 
Capitol, the White House, the Treasury and all the stern, grim 
structures and the white, chaste buildings of a national govern- 
ment. 
The moon made Worthley feel manly. It made him feel 
capable of great deeds and great passionate love and great self- 
sacrifice and of living that throbbing life which Destiny some- 
times whispered into his ear was to be his. 
He looked sidelong at Virginia Verge, and something told him 
that she would not do. 

She was pretty—prettier now at his own age of thirty than she 
had been at twenty-three, when she had come on from their home 
town and he had seen her again after the passage of some years. 
Before that interim he had stolen her hair-ribbon at the school on 
Maple Street at home, believing then that Destiny had marked 
her for his own. 

But that was before he had sensed the world and come in con- 

with great affairs, learned what life could be if one could 
only find one’s ways to escape drudgery, routine, pettiness—the 
dull gray of mediocrity and stodginess. It was before he had 
his job in the State Department, where by title he was a clerk 
but by feeling a man who, if he could cut the bonds of bureau- 
racy and be favored by some great and glorious opportunity, 
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would change the map some day, bending over it as he did so 
with a statesman’s pen and wearing a frock coat and a diplomat’s 
mustachios. He always rather expected that a woman would 
have a hand in this career of his—if it ever happened. But dear 
Vi did not measure up to that kind of woman—that was certain! 
And he concluded this without any knowledge of what the night 
would bring forth. 
The moon was romantic. By its light, assisted somewhat by 
the street arcs, Preston could see the velvety cheeks of Virginia, 
her uptilted nose, her reposeful mouth, her face rather long, and 
a little sad, beneath the soft brown hair. He could see her 
straight back, her firm figure, wholesome and still full of spring 
and strength beneath her plain English walking-suit. She was 
pretty. And yet something about her and her clothes always 
suggested dependability rather than dash. She was the quiet, 
sweet, rather wistful conservative who had come up from the 
South with her aunt and was a secretary of a clergyman and lived 
in the little sober-faced house of brick in Georgetown and stayed 
put. 
Worthley had been puzzled by her for seven years. She thrust 
forth very little lure toward most men; this tended in itself to 
make her alluring. At times she appeared to him to represent the 
romance of a lifetime, but whenever he felt the thrill, it was 
enough to remind him, as it did tonight under the spell of the 
moon, that some great adventurous romance awaited him some- 
where—a romance in purple and red and gold, a flaming romance, 
a romance of many continents, a romance breathing warm breath 
upon the cheek, a romance of money, love and power, of valets, 
majordomos, courts, pomp, queens and papers of state, and of 
rapiers, real or intellectual. No. Vi,—dear old Vi,—sweet, 
wholesome, industrious, steady Virginia, would not do. He felt 
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guilt that he had hung around for so long, but he was glad that 
he had not asked her to be his bride. She was a white Plymouth 
Rock, beautiful, useful and capable of fine product; but some day 
there would be a career offered by a bird of paradise. She was 
Truth; and he hungered, with an instinct of predestination, for 
Fiction 

The air was balmy; the moonlight at her gate fell upon the 
scrubby boxwood hedge—a bit of green amid stone, brick and 
cobbles lying in flat planes of street and sidewalk and flat planes 
of house walls and high brick fences. Somewhere in a distant 
alley a colored hand was playing a fiddle. Worthley was sur- 
prised to see that when her warm hand was in his for the usual 
good-night, there were tears in her eyes. He could not be sure. 
It was safer for a tempted man not to ask. Tears, though they 
be innocent, he knew, are the trappiest of all traps 

“Well, good night again, Vi,” he said, pumping her hand a little. 
“Don't work too hard. Don’t get too tired. Don't let yourself 
get in a rut.” 


‘HE tried to smile and made no success of it. ‘Well, I 
like that!” she said. “A rut! You are more in a rut 
than I will ever be. You've worn a rut in the bricks between 
Mrs. Gowling’s and the State, War and Navy Building. You've 
polished the black-and-white tiled floor between Room 61 C and 
the Assistant Secretary’s office, and you've done it with about 
forty-two successive pairs of shoes. I can go down tomorrow and 
find a path worn on the asphalt where you cross the Avenue to 
go to lunch. You are the creature of routine. Any two days of 
your life are as much alike as two postage stamps.” 
He bristled up. He said: “There’s a good deal of virtue and 
comfort in regularity.” 
“That’s what I have always told you,” she said with a little 
break in her voice which he did not hear 
“Furthermore,” he added, “my day will come. I am one of 
those who is—or am—willing to wait years for opportunity—to 
get what I want—years and years and years.” He was im- 
pressive 
She waved her hand; inside the little narrow inclosure where 
the grass grew, the gate clicked. Preston put on his imported 
English hat, then walked briskly toward the City and Mrs. 
Gowling’s exactly as he had done for seven years 
The tears haunted him. He really loved Virginia. He knew 
it. But the devil! There was something besides that. There 
was thrill. He had never had his share of it. Where was it? 
Well, it was coming! He knew! Vi had no right to suppose 
that he would ever suggest an engagement. There would be no 
romance in it now, anyway. He had displaced no other man. If 
he were attractive, he could not help that. He could find noth- 
ing but rather painful sentiment in thinking of Virginia, with 
her sweet wholesomeness, with tears in her steady clear gray eyes 
because she could not see just what was ahead of her. It was 
extraordinary that he could not push aside a little sense of satis- 
faction that she would be eager for him if he offered himself and 
a home—say out at Chevy Chase 
The very thought of a home at Chevy Chase seemed common- 
place. It was like thoughts of butchers and gas-meters and a 
tray of calling-cards on a table in a front hall, and umbrellas in 
a closet, and the smell of mackintoshes and rubbers and stains on 
a papered ceiling from an overflowed bathtub, and alarm clocks 
and everything so different from a grand romantic life. 


E had come to the bridge, and it was midnight. Some- 
where a clock struck the hour, and from the other 
direction came the sound of a motorcar 

“It’s only hitting the high spots!’’ exclaimed Worthley, looking 
round at the headlights. 

There were three, not two, headlights; and suddenly this was 
explained by the coughing, snapping and explosions of a motor- 
cycle. A speeder was being overhauled by a mounted officer, 
and Worthley stepped away close to the parapet to watch them 
go by. 

Just at this moment a tire on the touring car blew out with 
a report like that of a pistol-shot. A grinding of brakes and 
clouds of dust in swirls like dancing dryads. An exclamation 
barked by the cop! Then the car bucked into a standstill at the 
curb. Destiny had brought to Worthley’s feet all that she would 
have poured into his lap if he had been sitting down 

From under the shadow of the top and into Preston’s vision, 
dazed by the glare of headlights, stepped a girl in an evening 
wrap which appeared to contain some eight or ten thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of summer ermine skins and a million dollars’ worth 
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of stately, lovely lady not over twenty-seven or -eight years of 
youth. . 

“Ah, good evening, monsieur,” she said in a delicious accent 
“You will help me, I beg you.” 

“It don’t make no difference who you are—you're under arrest,” 
growled the policeman, leaping off his motorcycle. 

The lady threw her arms apart in a gesture of despair. The 
cloak fell apart, disclosing that she wore an evening dress of 
strange Oriental, shimmering-green brocade, which clung here and 
fell away there from luxuriant, white, warm and plushy woman- 
hood embodied in a tall figure of long sweeping lines eternally 
contesting with the ripe fullness of health, youth and rippling 
activity. She clung to Preston’s coat-sleeve with delicate but 
strong fingers whose pointed nails shone in the moonlight like a 
vampire’s teeth. 

“I must not be arrest’!’”’ she said. ‘“Eet would interfere with 
my plans, monsieur. You are native here—a gentilhomme. You 
speak French, monsieur. No? I am glad. Neezer do I. I 
am Roumanian. I am the Comtesse Javastapol. I am second 
cousin of the Emperor. I am Marie Donavelyk Kosmaz Mar- 
zapolzinka. You see? I must no be arrest’.” 

She looked up into his face, great brown deerlike eyes search- 
ing his for sympathy, her parted lips as red as rose-petals. She 
was a bird of paradise! She was an orchid. She was the One! 

“Oh, I say!” exclaimed Worthley to the policeman with a 
manner he had learned from talking with British commissioners 
during the war. “Oh, really now—you and I are gentlemen, 
aren’t we?” 

‘“Whatcher trying here?” returned the other. “She was burning 
the wind. I don’t care who she is. [F don’t care who you are 
Don’t you get to interfering with no officer!” 

Worthley adopted new tactics. He stepped away from the 
alarmed lady and walked a few steps off, winking and switching 
his head at the policeman to indicate a need to exchange confi- 
dences. Doubtfully but with curiosity the officer followed. 
RESTON put a hand on the other’s collar and pulled his 
head down. “She's mine,” he whispered. 

“How do you get that way?” 

“Look!” 

Preston held forth in the palm of his hand a card bearing the 
State Department name. 

“The hell you say!” breathed the officer as he examined the 
card. 

“Yes,” said Worthley, who would not tell a lie. 

“You're one of them, eh?” 

Preston could not, at the moment, be sure what the officer 
thought he was, but still with a strict if loose regard for the truth, 
he made an admission. “One of the principal ones in the Serv- 
ice,” he said mysteriously. 

“Then she’s yours,” the other replied. 
her, eh?” 

“I’m just following a clue.” 

“That lets me out, don’t it?” 

Preston patted the officer on the back. He said, rather grandly, 
“Your card, my man.” 

“IT aint got no card. My name is Egan.” 

“Write it here on mine.” 

The officer scrawled on the back of the slip. 

“You mean—” he began. 

“For the love of heaven, don’t ask me what I mean,” Worthley 
said. “Not now.” 

“Big league stuff, eh? 
card.” 

“T’ll put it in the basket,” said Preston. If the man understood 
some other basket than the wastebasket, it was not his fault. 
“Leave us. Good night, Officer. Not a word!” 

“Not a word,” said the other, and hopped onto his cycle. Chug- 
chug! It went off with a cough and a sneeze—the headlight 
laying down upon the road a path into which the machine flew, 
growing smaller and smaller. Now, only the sound of the night 
insects, only the bath of the moon, only the slow speechless breath- 
ing of the lady! 


“You was riding with 


Well, that’s my name—there on the 


ORTHLEY grew redder and redder, looking into her 
liquid eyes, so grateful, so admiring. 
“Huh!” he grunted, lost in embarrassment. “I’m much obliged 
Do you want me to change your tire?” 
“Ah, the tire! So! But I have not thank the gallant,—the 
unknown Ameri-can!” The Countess suddenly burst forth in a 
torrent of words, whirling her limber body, gesticulating with the 
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flash of her cream-colored hands and the glitter of her nails. “So 
like the dash, the verve, the present mind of his race. Ah, so 
grand of race—of it—I am certeen! A splendeed representateeve! 
Look into my face!” 

She gazed up again into Preston's astonished eyes with an ad- 
miration as frank as that of an adoring child 

“Ah, so young! Ah, so strong! Ah, so unknown! 
an adventure! Do you not like the adventure, sair? 
adorable when two—sa! 

“Oh, I agree,” he said with conviction. “My 
ley " 

“To be young! 
is delicious!’ 

“I reckon we'd better fix this other tire on,” he said in burbles. 
“We've got to go on from here.” 

“Certeenly!” she said, arching her black brows. 
not stay here.” 

The “we” was so friendly! Her voice sounded so much the 
way red-silk tassels feel! He would have put on a thousand 
tires for her, especially if she had continued petting his overcoat, 
rubbing her cheek against its rough tweed surface, caressing it 
while he worked 

“Sa! Eet is;done!” she said. “Will you like me—a leetle?” 

Worthley was about to say, “I'll tell the world, I do,” but some- 
how the dreamed-of vista was opening now. He thought of the 
morning-coat and high-hat language, and with a sweeping bow 
he said: “Your Ladyship, can I presume to say.” 


What 
Eet is 


Sa! 
Sal 


name is Worth- 


free! To have the hours. Sa/ Eet 


To be 


“We must 


HE laughed and said: “Ah, I am not like your Ameri-can 

girls. No! We, of Roumania, we live, we are natural, 
we are what you call direct, Monsieur Worthley. We = say 
it which is in the mind. Life? Ah, life is of today. This min- 
ute! And I from a child have live’ like that! Impulse! Emo- 
tion! Sa!” 

Worthley felt as if his head had 
and needed unwinding. The moon came to his 

“The moon—” he began 

“Ah, the moon!” she exclaimed. ‘“We may ride in its light.” 

“Turn this way. Not so fast,” he cautioned. “Toward the 
Potomac—the park—the Monument—the river!” 

She leaned nearer to him. The odor of gardens filled with 
huge red flowers throwing their heavy perfumes at a pool of dainty 
water-lilies filled his nostrils 

“You are in wonder of me 


turned around several times 
rescue. 


I am a puzzle for you?” she in- 
quired. 

“Well—” he said, voicing a chill of caution which had come 
over him, “I was just wondering—er—where you lived.” 

“You know Mrs. Coral Smith, eh?” 

“No.” 

“Ah, she is famous of Red Cross in my countree! 
put out of my estates by my uncle the Count. 
Coral Smith weep with me? Sa! So much! So sympathetic 
with our sorrows! I have said to her: ‘I will go to your 
countree. I will go to New York. It is there is my money, my 
jewels which my father have escaped from the war. I will get 
I will find a good heart in America. I will find a friend 
I will claim my own.” 

Worthley gasped. The thing had come 
escape from the rut. From Mrs. Gowling’s! From the musty 
tiled-floor room in the State, War and Navy Building! From 
saying good morning to the doorkeepers! From routine drudgery, 
the commonplace and from the oblivion in which little souls, by 
the myriad, lived as he had lived and died, as he had sworn he 


I have been 
Did not Mrs. 


them 
I will return. 
His Destiny! The 


would not die! 

“You know what Mrs. Coral Smith have done? No?” Marie, 
the Countess Merzapolinka, was saying. “Would you believe? 
So great a heart! Sa! She have give to me the key of her house. 
She have give to me the telephone of her maid. She have give 
to me the use of her car. So generous! And now—” 

“Now what?” he asked, leaning closer. 

“Now I go back,” she sighed. “I have been here four, five, 
seex days; I have the cable. I must go back. I have passage 
by steamer engage’.” 

“No!” he protested. 

She sighed. ‘Fate 
lieve so?” 

“I know it!” he said in a low, impressive tone 

“Tell me, sir. You are free?” 

“Yes. Ah, yes, completely. Oh, yes—very 
soldier of fortune.” He puffed up 

She stopped the car under a weeping willow where they could 


wills. Fate is everything. You be- 


Oh, I am a—a— 
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hear the little tongues of the river’s edge lapping the banks and 
see the sinking moon, turned to gold, scattering its light along the 
rushes at the water's edge. 

“T know nobody in America,” she said. “I am alone. At home 
I am orphan. In America I am more than orphan. Yet I look 
myself in the glass and I say, ‘How funny there is so much lone- 
liness for me,’ I say. I say maybe some soul will, in this 
stranger’s countree, understand. Because Monsieur Worthley, | 
love Ameri-cans! So tall, so strong, so different from my own 
countrymen, who is brown, with black hair upon the lip, and tell 
everything they know in a minute—like the cuckoo-clock fri 
Germany and Swiss!” 

She trickled out a laugh again and gave him her hand. It was a 
throbbing thing. It moved its muscles sinuously. It talked 

“You understand?” she asked, leaning her head down against 
the steering wheel and looking up at him. 

“T should say I do,” said Preston. “Why?” 

“Yes, what you mean to say, monsieur?” 

“Why don’t you take me back to Roumania?” he blurted o 
explosively. 

“You go? You go?” she asked. 

“With you? Yes,” he said. 

“Ah, what a soul!” she exclaimed. “All my life I have drean 
of such a soul. Eet is like mine! So brave, so free! But how 
strange, is not? I who do not know you—” 

He said: “Oh, I am all right. You can find out about tha 
And we—well, we could learn to know each other on the steamer 

His own voice sounded queer to him; he had frightened him- 
self by his suggestion. He had not . frightened her. Her clas} 
pressed harder upon his fingers, which were chilled by a nervous 
ness that made him tremble. She said: “Ah, they would ca 
us mad. Oh, it is so strange to do. But I care nothing! I ar 
alone. I am rich. I am Comtesse. I am free. I can do what [| 
please. If I were fool, I would say: ‘I draw my hand away 
am proper lady. I am the one who have refuse Zarak the Tartar 
Prince. I have been in convent at Moscow and learn how young 
woman must behave.’ But I say: ‘No, eet is the heart wha 
says! Eet is the life what must be taken when she can! [I tak 
this young Ameri-can hero with me. What to lead to? Who can 
say?’” 

Worthley was dizzy. 

“Of course, I would 
ventionally 

“Ha! Eet is nothing. 
what is the only thing in life 
is nothing.” 

These were velvet words. Worthley felt the satin of he 
fingers, drew in, as one would drink an intoxicating liquid, the 
heavy perfume which she seemed to breathe forth, let his eyes 
rejoice in the curve of her forehead, her black eyebrows, th 
contour of her cheeks, the color of her moist mouth. She spok 
to him of grand salons, of gold brocades, of political power ir 
the Balkans, of tall hats and morning-coats, of peace-conferences 
and declarations of war, of chests of gold coins, of jewels in 
string so long and heavy that only a circus woman could wear 
them for an evening, of everything he had dreamed about and 
of nothing he had ever seen, heard or been a part of. 

“Marie!” he exclaimed. 

She shivered 

“T am cold,” she complained, and drew the eight thousan 
dollars’ worth of buff-colored summer ermine skins about her 
“T shall take you to Mrs. Coral Smith’s.” 

“Bless my soul,” said Worthley, looking at his watch. 
nearly two o'clock!” 

“For us—nothing!” 

“No,” he said bravely. 


“You say you will?” 


pay my own expenses,” he said con- 
I care nothing for expenses. You kno 


youth, health, love. Money? Sh 


“T suppose not.” 


E put his arm along the back of the seat and drooped 
his hand near her far shoulder. No one could say he 


had put his arm around her. It had been years and years since 
he had put his arm around a girl in a vehicle. Nevertheless h: 
gained the sense of warmth of pressing her a little, and with that 
pressure there appeared to be squeezed out this extraordinary 
perfume that smelled so much like undreamed dreams. 

“Not so fast!’ he cautioned again. 

“No, life is too sweet for danger,” she told him. “Now! 

This was his destiny! Fate had thrown it all at him in one 
hour—nay, in one moment—all, everything, the escape. from the 
hideous commonplace, the promise of the grand, romantic life. 
He did not even watch to see where they went. They crossed the 
bridge toward Georgetown. They ran (Continued on page 122 
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The Settlin3, of the Sage 


By Hal G. Evarts 


Illustrated by Douglas Duer 


The Story So Far: 


LONE rider reined in before a rude sign at a fork 
in a far Western trail and read: ‘“Squatter, don’t 
let the sun go down on you.” 

The sign brought sharply to the traveler's memory the story of 
his father’s long contention with his friend Calvin Warren. The 
two men, William Harris and Calvin Warren, had often wished 

go into partnership in the early pioneer days; but one saw 
success Only in ranging cattle, and the other believed in a better 
future as a farming settler; and so the partnership had never 
been brought about. Later, however, they had celebrated their 

g friendship, each by naming his one child after his friend. 
And now Calvin Harris was riding to the ranch of Willamette 
Warren to carry out the terms of the strange will by which Calvin 
Warren had further evidenced his friendship for William 
Harris. ‘ 

Cal Harris rode on to the Three Bar, as the old Warren ranch 
was called; and there he asked for and obtained employment. 
A little later he sought an interview with “Billie” Warren, and 
told her who he was. 

The girl’s gray eyes appraised him searchingly. Calvin Harris, 
the man she despised! On all sides she had evidence that men 
were wolves, and there was not a doubt in her mind that the 
Fath f the man before her had preyed upon her interests 
rough the sentiment of her parent—no other possible theory 

iid account for the strange disposal of his property, the will 
lated and signed at the exact time of his visit to the Harrises. 
That will had stipulated that half of his property should go to the 
younger Harris under the condition that the man should make 
his home on the Three Bar for two out of the first three years 
after her father’s decease. The whole of it was to go to him in 
case she failed to make her own home at the Three Bar during 
her coheir’s stay, or in the event of her marriage to another 
efore the expiration of three years. 

“It’s tough having me wished onto you this way,” he said. 
“Don’t play that game with me!” she flared. “Of course you’ve 
disproved every human decency in advance.” 

“I didn’t have a hand in cinching you this way,” he pro- 
tested. .... 

Harris stayed on at the Three Bar, in a relation of armed 
neutrality with his coheir Billie Warren. He won the respect 
of the other men by his horsemanship and his knowledge of the 
range conditions which were telling so heavily against the Three 
Bar. And he won the enmity of one Slade. a powerful neighbor- 
ing ranchman who was paying court to Billie. 








The Story Continues: 


T is said that there comes a day in the life of every 

handler of bad horses when he will mount one and ride 

him out, master him and dismount—and forever after 
decline to ride another. Riley Foster’s case was evidence of 
this. For three years Rile and Bangs had been inseparable, 
riding together on every job, and the shaggy youth topped off the 
animals in Foster’s string before the older man would mount 
them. As Bangs went about his work, his faded blue eyes were 
ever turned toward the Three-Bar boss, who stood in the door of 
the blacksmith shop. 

The girl was vaguely troubled as she noted this. Bangs and 
Foster had returned for their second season at the Three Bar. 
All through the previous summer the boy had evidenced his 
silent adoration, his eyes following her every move. 

The scene round her was one of strenuous activity, every effort 
bent toward whipping the remuda into shape for the calf round- 
up in the least possible space of time. 

Every rider must have nine horses in his string. His five circle 
horses needed but little training, the only necessary qualifications 
being endurance and a sufficient amount of breaking to make it 
possible to saddle them; the two night mounts must be partially 
broken to work the herd, then switched to night guarding and 
thereafter used exclusively for that. But the two cow horses 
required long and skillful training. Every man gave one of his 
circle string the preliminary training of the cow horse each season, 
and the work was resumed by the man to whose string the horse 
was allotted the following year; thus new ones were coming on 
to replace the older horses as fast as they were condemned. 

Four pairs of men worked within a hundred yards of the girl, 
taking equal turns at riding and wrangling. The one who wrangled 
put his rope on a horse and led him out, snubbed him to the 
saddle horn and frequently “eared?” him as well, while the one 
who was to ride him out cinched on his saddle and mounted. 

Green horses were led out, one after another, to be saddled 
for the first time, and those previously broken required a few 
workouts to knock the wire-edge off their unwillingness to carry 
a rider after a winter of freedom on the range. 

Three men were shoeing horses tied to snubbing-posts at ten- 
yard intervals before the shop. One animal that had fought 
viciously against this treatment had been thrown and stretched, 
his four feet roped to convenient posts. and while he struggled 
and heaved on the ground Rile Foster calmly fitted and nailed the 
shoes on him. Cal Harris finished shoeing the colt he was work- 
ing. 
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“That’s the last touch,” he said. “My string is all set to go.” 

“You have five colts gentled for your circle bunch,” Billie 
said. “But you didn’t pick a single cow horse. The boys have 
sorted out the best ones and the few that are left wont answer 
for a man that insists on a gentled string.” 

“Creamer and Calico will do for me,” he replied. 
them myself and maybe I can worry along.” 

“Did you break them like that?” she asked. Bangs was topping 
a horse that strenuously refused to be conquered and as they 
looked on, the animal threw himself. 

“Like that? Well, no—not precisely,” 


“I broke 


Harris answered. 


“They're not breaking horses They're proving that they’re 
bronc-peelers that can ride ‘em before they’re broke. A _ horse 
started out that way will be a bronc till the day he dies. The 


first thing he knows some straddler swarms him and hangs the 
spurs on him. He bogs his head and starts out to slip his pack 
and from right then on, he thinks the first thing to do whenever 
a man steps up on him is to try his best to shake him off.” 
Three men were lashing their bed-rolls and war-bags on three 
pack-horses, and when this task was completed they rode down 
the lane, each one leading his pack animal. To Harris this was 
evidence that they would start after the calves on the follow- 
ing day. The custom was to exchange representatives to ride 


with each wagon within a reasonable distance, the rep’s to look 
after the interest of the brand for which they rode. 

“How many rep’s do you trade?” he asked. 
and with 


“Three,” she said. “Halfmoon D, V L 
Slade.” 

The Halfmoon D lay some fifteen miles 
eastward along the foot of the hills, the 
V L the same distance to the west, but 


cached away in a pocket that led well back 


They were men 
who had vio- 
lated every law 
on the calendar. 
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into the base of the range, a comparatively small outfit owned 
by the Brandons, father and four sons, who made every effort 
to keep the bulk of their cows ranging in their own home basin 
and exchanged rep’s only with the Three Bar. 

Slade’s home place lay forty miles south and a little west and 
his cows grazed for over a hundred miles, requiring three wagons 
to cover his range. 

During the afternoon the three rep’s came in to replace the men 
who had left. The surplus horses had been cut out and thrown 
back on the range, only those required for the remuda remaining 
in the pasture lot. The chuck-wagon was wheeled before the 
cook-house deor and packed for an early start. Before the first 
streaks of dawn the men had saddled and breakfasted. It was 
turning gray in the east when four horses, necessitating the atten- 
tions of four men, were hooked to the wagon. A man hung on 
the bit of each wheel horse while another grasped the bits of the 
lead team as Waddles made one last hasty trip inside. 

“This will be a rocky ride for a mile or two,” he prophesied 
as he mounted the seat and braced himself. “These willow-tails 
haven't had on a strap of harness for many a month. All set. 
Turn loose!” 

The men stepped back and the four horses hit the collars 
raggedly. One wheel horse reared and jumped forward. The off 
leader dropped his head and pitched, shaking himself as if 

struggling to unseat a rider; then the 
four settled into a jerky run and the 


heavy wagon clattered and lurched 
down the lane. 
“Fine way to break 


work-stock,” Harris re- 


marked to Evans. 
“That layout would 
bring maybe a dollar a 
head.” 

The men swung to 
their saddles and _ fol- 
lowed the wagon at a 
shuffling trot. From 


where she rode _be- 
tween Evans and Harris 
the girl turned in her 
saddle and watched two 
men throw open the 
gates of the big corral 
where the remuda was 
held. The wrangler 
whose duty it was to 
tend the horse herd by 
day, and the nighthawk, 
who would guard it at 
night, sat on their horses at the far 
end of the corral and urged the herd 
out as the gates swung back. The 
remuda streamed down the valley, the two 
first riders swinging wide to either flank while 
the nighthawk and wrangler brought up the 
rear of the procession. 

The four that pulled the wagon had settled to a 
steady gait; some three miles below the Three Bar, 
Waddles wheeled to the right and angled up the 
bench that flanked the bottoms, the wagon tilting 
perilously in the ascent, then struck out westward across a rolling 
country that showed not even a wagon track. The big cook un- 
erringly picked the route of least resistance to the paint from 
which the first circle would be launched, striking every wash and 
coulee at a place where a crossing was possible. 

Shortly before noon the wagon was halted in a broad bottom 
threaded by a tiny spring-fed stream. The teams were unhitched, 
mounts unsaddled and thrown into the horse herd, which was then 
headed into the mouth of a branching draw and allowed to graze 
Waddles dumped off the bed-rolls that were piled from the broad, 
lowered tail-gate to the wagon-top and each man sorted out his 
own and spread it upon some spot which struck him as a likely 
bed-ground. 

One man carried water from the stream. Two others snaked 
in wood for the chuck-wagon fire. Still another drove long stakes 
in the shape of a hollow square, stretching a single rope from one 
to the next and fashioning a frail rope corral. 

Harris and Evans took three poles that were slung under the 
wagon, looped the top-rope of a little tepee round the smal 
ends of them and erected the three, tripod fashion, after having 
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By Hal. G. Evarts 


first pegged down the tepee sides. Harris brought the girl’s bed- 
| and war-bag from the wagon and placed them inside 

[here’s your house,” he said. “All ready to move in.” 

[The men repaired to the creek bank and splashed faces and 
nds The big voice of the cook bellowed angrily from the 

wagon. 

Downstream! Downstream!” he boomed. 
iter hole!’”” Two men who had elected to per- 
rm their ablutions above the point from which 

culinary water supply was drawn moved 
hastily downstream. 

It was not long before Waddles was dispensing 
urishment from the lowered tail-gate, ladling 
od and hot coffee into the plates and cups 

which the men held out to him. They drew 
.way and sat cross-legged on the ground. The 
veal was almost finished when six horsemen rode 
own the valley and pulled up 

before the wagon. 

“What’s the chance for 
scraps?” the leader asked. 

‘Step down,” Waddles _ in- 
vited. “And throw a feed in 

u. She’s still a-steamin’.” 

Four of the men differed in 

no material way from the 
Three-Bar men in appearance. 
The fifth was a ruffian with 
little forehead, a face of gorilla 
ast, stamped with brute fe- 
‘ocity and small intelligence. 
The last of the six was a strik- 
ng figure, a big man with pure 
white hair and brows, his pale 
eves peering from a red face. 

‘The roasted albino is 
Harper, our leading bad man in 
these parts,” Evans remarked 
to Harris. “And the human ape is Lang; Fisher, 

Coleman, Barton and Canfield are the rest. Nice 
layout 

Harper’s men ate unconcernedly, conscious that 
they were marked as men who had violated every 
law on the calendar, but knowing also that no man would take 
exceptions to their presence on that general ground alone; and as 
hey had neared the wagon each of them had scanned the faces 
of the round-up crew to make certain that there were none among 
them who might bear some more specific and personal dislike 

The Three-Bar men chatted and fraternized with them as they 
would have done with the riders of any legitimate outfit. Harper 
praised the food that Waddles tendered them. 

Billie Warren forced a smile as she nodded to them, then moved 
off and sat upon a rock some fifty yards from the wagon, despis- 
ing the strangers who ate her fare and inwardly raging at the con- 
litions which forced her to extend the hospitality of the Three 
Bar to men of their breed whenever they chanced by. 

Harris strolled over and sat dewn facing her, sifting tobacco 
into a brown paper and deftly rolling his smoke. 

“Has it been on your mind—what I was telling you a few 
nights back, about how much I was loving you?” he asked. 

“You had your chance to prove it by going away,” she said, 

refused; so why bring it up again? The next two years 
| be hard enough without my having to listen to that.” 

Our families must have been real set on throwing us together,” 
he observed. “I was cut off without a dime myself—unless I 
spent two full years on the Three Bar.” 

She was angry with herself for believing him sincere, for 
being convinced that he too, as he had several times intimated, 
vas tied in much the same fashion as herself. The explanation 
came to her in an illuminating flash. The elder Harris must have 
nursed a lifelong enmity against her father, who had believed 
him the most devoted friend on earth. 

She had often heard the tale of how her parent had, in all 
friendliness, followed old Bill Harris step by step from Dodge 
City to the Platte, to old Fort Laramie and finally to the present 
Three-Bar range. Perhaps the one so followed had felt that Cal 
Warren was but the hated symbol of the whole clan of squatters 
who had driven him from place to place and eventually forced 
him to relinquish his hope of seeing the Three-Bar brand on a 
hundred thousand cows; that his friendliness had been simulated, 
his vindictiveness nursed and finally consummated by leaving his 


“Get below that 


affairs in such fashion that his son must carry on the work his 
trickery had begun. 

The voice of Waddles reached them. He was announcing a 
half-day of rest, according to her orders. 

“It’s kill-time for the rest of the day,” he stated. ‘Make the 
most of it.” 

For three weeks past, except for the one trip to Brill’s, the men 
had toiled incessantly, 
breakfasting before sunup 
and seeking their bunks 
long after dark. Some im- 
mediately turned to their 
bed-rolls to make up lost 
sleep. Others repaired to 
the stream to wash out 
extra articles of soiled 

clothing before 

taking their rest. 

Harris re- 

sumed where 

he had broken 

off some five 

minutes before 

“And I'd have 

tossed it off, as 

I told you once, 

if the Three- 

Bar girl had 

turned out to be 

any except you 

You’ve had a 

tough problem 

to work out 

girl,” he said. 

“T sold out my 

little Box L out- 

fit for more than 

it was worth— 

and figured to 

stop the leak at 

Billie sat upon a rock the Three Bar 

despising the strangers and put the old 

who ate her fare. brand = on its 
feet.” 

His calm assurance on this point exasperated her. 

“How?” she demanded. “What can you do?” She pointed 
toward the six men near the wagon. “During the time you spent 
prowling the hills did you ever come across those men?” 

“Not to pal round with them,” he confessed. “But I did cut 
their trail now and then.” 

“Then don’t you know what every other man in this country 
knows—that those six and a lot more of their breed are re- 
sponsible for every loss within a hundred miles? They can 
operate against a brand one week and stop at the home ranch 
and get fed the next. That’s where the Three-Bar loss comes in. 
And I have to feed them when they come along.” 

“Some day we'll feed them and hang them right after the 
meal,” he said. ‘“They’re not the outfit that’s going to be hardest 
to handle when the time arrives.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 
to handle them up to date.” 

“Did it ever strike you as queer that Slade could come into this 
country twelve years back, with nothing but a long rope and a 
running iron, and be owning thirty thousand head today?” 

“He has the knack to protect his own and increase,” she said. 

hey’re afraid of Slade.” 

Harris absently traced the Three Bar in the dust with a stick, 
then fashioned the V L and the Halfmoon D, the three brands 
that ranged along the foot of the hills. With a few deft strokes 
he transformed the Three Bar into the Three-Cross T, reworked 
the V L into a Diamond Box and the Halfmoon D into Circle P 
each one of the worked-overs representing one of the dozen or 
so brands registered by Slade. He blotted out his handiwork 
with the flat of his hand. 

“Don’t you suppose that the owner of every one of those 
brands knows that?” she scoffed. “A clumsy re-brand would 
loom up for a mile. Slade’s no fool.” 

“Not in a thousand years,” Harris agreed. “I was just com- 
menting on how peculiar it was that the three brands he runs 
farthest north should be so easy worked over into any one 
of the three that his range overlaps up this way. And I happen 


“No one has ever been able 
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to know his farthest south brands would 
work out the same way with the 
at the other end of his range. But he 
earmarks all of his brands the 

with jinglebobs; and _ jinglebobs 
generally drop off and leave nothing but 
a good big piece absent out of the ear.” 

“So you think a man as big as Slad 
is stupid enough to try his hand at brand- 
blotting on all sides at once?” she asked 

“No; nor even once on one side,” he 
returned. “Not him. The one fact that 
the similarity of brands would make it 
sasy to fall into the habit is enough to 
keep every outfit watching him. He 
couldn’t start—and knows it.” 

“Then what does it all amount to?” 
she asked. 

“While folks watch him on that score 
he could work in a dozen ways that 
don’t concern those brands at all,” he said 

The girl shook her head impatiently 
and looked across at the six men who 
ate her fare. 

“Look at them,” she flared. “Eating 
my food; and in a few nights they'll be 
hazing a bunch of Three-Bar 
toward the Idaho line Why 
some man that is a man kill that albino 
fiend and all his whelps and rid _ the 
country of his breed? Even Slade lets 
them put up at his place.” 

“If they're pestering you I'll 
them off,” he said 

“And what effect would 
she inquired scornfully 

“The effect of causing them to climb 
their horses and amble off down the 
country,” he returned. He sprawled on 
the grass, his head propped on one hand 
as he regarded them 

“Then probably you'd better 
them off,” she suggested. “You 
my permission. Now’s your 
make good the lordly brag of helping the 
Three Bar out of the hole.” She in- 
stantly regretted having said it. A dozen 
times of late she had wondered if she 
were turning bitter and waspish, if she 
would ever again be the even-tempered 
Billie Warren with a good word and a 
smile for everyone 

Harris was, as always, apparently un- 
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disturbed by her words. Far down the 

bottoms she could see a point of light 

which she knew for a white sign that 

read: ‘“Squatter don’t let sundown find you here.” The man be- 
fore her had defied these sinister warnings scattered about the 
range and publicly announced that he would put in hay on his 
filing, knowing that he was a marked man from the hour he turned 
the first furrow. Whatever his shortcomings, lack of courage was 
not one of them. 

“I take that back,” she said, referring to her words of a 
moment before. Harris straightened to a sitting position in his 
surprise at this impulsive retraction, and as he smiled across at 
her she divined that this man, seemingly so impervious to her 
sarcasm, could be easily moved by a single kind word. 

“Thanks, Billie,’ he said. ‘That was real white of you.” 

He rose and sauntered toward the wagon; and Billie Warren 
felt a sudden clutch of fear as he halted before Harper, and she 
realized that he had taken her words literally and intended order- 
ing them off 

“I've been made temporary foreman of the Three Bar—just 
so the boss could try me out on that job for an hour or two,” 
he remarked conversationally. ‘So I’m putting in a new rule that 
goes into effect right off. When you boys ride away. in a few 
minutes from now, you can tell folks that the grub-line is closed 
as far as the Three Bar is concerned.” 

Lang took a half-step toward him, his face reflecting his gather- 


**Ride hard! 


Keep well away from me!” he ordered. “They don’t want you.” 


ing rage as his slow brain comprehended the fact that this speech 
was but another way of announcing that they would find no 
welcome at the Three Bar from that moment on. Harper caught 
his arm and jerked him back. The albino was an old hand and 
could rightly read the signs. 

“The gentleman was remarking to me,” he said to Lang; “not 
you.” He turned to Harris, noting as he did so that every Three- 
Bar man, excepting those asleep, had suddenly evidenced keen 
interest in what was transpiring there; several carelessly shifte: 
their positions. “There’s no law to make you feed any man,” he 
said to Harris. “From now on we'll pay our way—as far as the 
Three Bar is concerned.” 

His tones were casual; only his pale eyes, fastened unblinking- 
ly on Harris’ face, betrayed his real feeling toward the man wh« 
notwithstanding the roundabout nature of his announcement, ha‘ 
ordered him to stay away from the Three Bar for all time 

“But even in the face of that,” he resumed, “we'll welcome 
you any time you happen to ride down our way.” 

Every man within earshot understood the threat that lay be- 
neath the casual words. 

“Then I'll likely drop in some time.” Harris said, “—if you 
send word where it is. And I'll bring fifty men along.” 

The albino motioned his men toward their horses and they 
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“Why?” she puzzled. “What possible 
difference would that make to a man like 
him ?” 

“Just this,” he said: “There’s a good 
majority of folks that don’t relish seeing 
Harper’s bunch ride up—that feed them 
through policy. But whenever you make 
it plain to a man that he’s compelled to 
do a thing whether he likes it or not, it’s 
ten to one he'll balk out of sheer human 
pride. If Harper kills the Three-Bar 
foreman on the grounds that he refused 
to feed all his men—why then, right off, 
every other foreman and owner within a 
hundred miles starts to resenting the 
possibility that maybe the albino feels 
the same way toward him. Harper 
knows that.” 

“But if your theory had been wrong?” 
she persisted. “What then?” 

“Then,” he said, “then there’d have 
been hell and repeat. I wasn’t just act- 
ing as me, a personal affair, but, as I 
took pains to remark aloud, as the fore- 
man of the Three Bar. Every Three-Bar 
man would have gone into action the 
second Harper made a move at me. You 
know that—and Harper knew it.” 

“But now they'll work their deviltry 
all the stronger against the Three Bar,” 
she predicted. “They could wreck us if 
they tried. You couldn’t get a convic- 
tion in five years. Not a man would 
testify against one of Harper’s outfit.” 

“Then we'll put on a fighting crew 
and hold them off,” he said. “But that’s 
not the layout that will be hardest to 
handle in the long run. Slade is the 
one real hard nut for the Three Bar to 
crack. He can work it a dozen different 
ways and you couldn't prove one of 
them on him to save your soul. He’s one 
smooth hombre—Slade.” 

Harris rose and headed for his bed- 
roll and the girl sought the shelter of her 
tepee for a rest. All was quiet near 
the wagon till Waddles boomed the 
summons to feed. After the meal the 
men sat cross-legged round the fire and 
rambled through many of the old familiar 
songs of the range. The Texan herded 
his little dogy from the Staked Plains 


to Abilene; the herd was soothed on the 
} 








“They spurred their mounts and the horses plunged down the steeply pitching bottoms, 


mounted and rode off down the bottoms. Harris walked back 
and resumed his seat near the girl, who sat looking at him as if 
she could not‘believe what she had just witnessed. 

“You see it was just as easy as I’d counted on,” he said. “It’ll 
be a considerable saving on food.” 

. “But how did you know?” she asked. “Why is Harper afraid 
of you?” 

“He’s not,” Harris said. “Not for a single second. But he’s 
an old hand and has left a few places on the jump before he 
came out here.” 

“And he thinks you know it!” she guessed. 

“He doesn’t care what I know; it’s what he knows himself— 
that the wild bunch is always roosting on the powder can even 
when it appears like they’re sitting pretty—that counts with him. 
You thought I was taking a fool-chance of outgaming him._ In 
reality I was almost taking an unfair advantage of him, if he has 
the brains he must possess to have lived to his age.” 

“But don’t you know that fhe albino will kill you for it?” the 
girl asked. 

“Not unless he can stage it as a personal quarrel,” he said. 
“He'll never follow it up as coming out of what happened today 
by taking it out on me as temporary foreman of the Three Bar 
—for ordering him off.” 


old bed-ground—bed down my dogy, bed 
down—and the poor cowboy was buried 
far out on the lone prair-ee. 

At the end of an hour Waddles rose and returned his guitar 
to the wagon. The group broke up; the men turned in; and Billie 
Warren sought her tepee, where she soon fell asleep with the 
crooning voice of the nighthawk drifting to her ears. 


T seemed but a few fleeting moments before Waddles’ 
voice roused her. 

“Roll out!” he bawled. “Feet in the trough!” 

There was instant activity, the jingle of belts and spurs, and 
in five minutes every man was fully clothed and splashing at the 
creek. It was showing rose and gray in the east when the meal 
was finished. 

When most of the men were mounted Billie urged Papoose over 
near Harris’ horse. 

“Do you know how to throw a circle?” she asked. 

“After a fashion,” he said. “I’ve bossed one or two in the 
past.” 

“Then we’d better be off,” she suggested. 
Three-Bar foreman it’s for you to say when.” 

“I only preémpted that job for ten minutes or so,” he explained 
with evident embarrassment. “You surely didn’t think I was 
trying to boost myself into the foreman’s job for keeps?” 

“No,” she said. “But you're half- (Continued on page 110) 
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The Golden Moment 


By Gerald 


Illustrated by 


HE “Two and a Quarter” Johnsons were in their 
sophomore year when one of the trio was elevated 
to a niche in Bellew University’s Hall of Fame 

It happened in the closing minutes of play against the Scarlet, 
when the ball was on the five-yard line, and the bleachers were 
throbbing to the tune of “Father Bellew,” which is sung only as 
a last extremity, and which—once heard—is never forgotten. 

Forthwith the ball was passed. There was a final desperate 
bombardment of bodies; the Scarlet line buckled, and _ its 
secondary defense was smeared. A small oval object shot out 
from a tangle on the left and spun an instant on the ground 
Four dark forms detached themselves from the mass and 
swooped down like gulls. In their path shot thunderbolts wear- 
ing Bellew jerseys, and the gulls dropped 

A lithe shadow flashed from nowhere, 
parried repeated thrusts, and darted away to the 
kaleidoscopic scene that followed, “Quarter” Johnson—the 
smallest man who ever wore Bellew moleskins—was a hare, 
doubling, twisting, turning, under the desperate pack. At his 
side ran “One” Johnson, his brother 

Fiftv—sixty—seventy yards, and the Crimson fullback ranged 
From “One” Johnson came a hoarse gasp: 


whisked up the ball, 
left. In the 


alongside 

“Haw!” 

Obediently, “Quarter” Johnson wheeled to the left, and his 
brother dived headfirst at their remaining pursuer. The two 
bodies crashed, thrashed a moment and lapsed into inertia. The 
Bellew quarterback darted onward to the Scarlet goal posts and 
dropped to the ground. 

Such is the story of that famous ninety-five-yard run to the 
only touchdown of the game, a run which brought to the first of 
the Johnsons the supreme tribute of old Bellew—the ‘Golden 
Moment” song 

When the game was over, they brought “Quarter” Johnson 
back to the field from the dressing-rooms, his slim figure enveloped 
in a blanket, his pale features and rumpled yellow hair showing 
above the covering. He was supported on the burly shoulders 
of “Two” Johnson. “One” Johnson trotted at his side. Behind 
them came a wave of undergraduates. 
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William Meade 


Beaumont 


Prince 


The procession halted in front of the east wall of the stadium 
and instantly the darkened tiers were obliterated by a storm ot 
white confetti, which, settling down, disclosed a vast blue field 
surmounted by a golden “B.” 

The whistles shrilled again. The “B” crumpled and sprea 
into long bars of alternate gold and blue which rippled in the 
fading sunlight as thousands of colored handkerchiefs were waved 
back and forth 

The ripples steadied into the rhythmic beat of Bellew’s histori 
song, and suddenly a woman’s voice, clear and triumphant, floated 
upward. It was a world-famous prima donna, herself ence 
student at Bellew, and now pouring out her soul in the “Ballad of 
the Brave.” 

Gradually the full-throated masculine chorus chimed in like 
some great organ, and the listening multitude drank in the words 
as they floated above the heads of the bareheaded group below 


There’s a son of old Bellew upon the field, upon the field; 
With the ancient gold and blue upon his shield, upon his shield; 
Down the corridor of years 

We'll forget the smiles and tears 

But an olden, golden moment we'll recall! 


Another whistle, and four thousand students rose as one. Their 
arms stretched down to the blanketed figure; their voices boomed 
in the ancient tribute of the college. 


Blue; 
301d! 


Singing glory, glory, glory to the 
Singing glory, glory, glory to the 
As our fathers bade us do, 
We arise and point to you, 
As a gallant, golden son of old Bellew! 

The procession serpentined its way around the field, and the 
chant continued until the distant doors closed upon the “Two and 
a Quarter” Johnsons and their followers. 

The multitude went home, thrilled by the spectacle, and entirel\ 
oblivious of the scene that followed in the muddy, steam-filled 
dressing-room where naked forms pounded one another on the 
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The Scarlet line 

buckled, and _ its 

secondary defense 
was smeared. 


back and shouted hoarsely, as befits men who have 


just foreclosed a mortgage on the earth. 


Bleeding from a torn ear and _ swollen lips, “One” 
Johnson kissed his brother shamelessly, and “Two” John- 
son hugged them both. They frolicked deliriously. 

‘Dicky!” panted the quarterback, “I’d never have made 
it if you hadn't covered me. Next year it will be your turn— 
they'll be singing for ‘One’ Johnson. Boy, you smeared ’em today 
—didn’t he, ‘Two’?” 

‘Lord, yes!” agreed the giant. “they gave up trying to gain 
anything around his end after the first quarter. I never saw 
such playing. Say, you fellows, I wish I could make you under- 
stand how proud I am of you both! That song—” 

‘‘One’ Johnson next year,” reminded “Quarter.” 

“And then we'll have to put old ‘Two’ across,” 
other. 

Two” Johnson grinned good-naturedly. “Put me astride a 
locomotive, and I might do something, but as it is—my golden 
moment comes in watching yours. Get on the table ‘Quarter,’ 
and [ll rub you. ‘One,’ you better have the doc’ look at that 
ear.” 

Gradually the excitement subsided; the odor of alcohol and 
moist human flesh filled the room; the pit-pat of open palms 
against muscles sounded briskly, and in another half-hour, husky 
young men were drifting through the door and back into the 
college world. 

The “Two and a Quarter” Johnsons were among the last to 
leave. They strolled down into the historic village, over a bridge 
where once a little band of minute men gained immortality, past 
the ancient oak where Washington tied his horse, and into the 
Bellew Tavern, where the sophomores had established headquarters 
for the night. Later they talked things over in the shop on Main 
Street where they jointly maintained a pressing and cleaning 
establishment. They could have worked their way through 
college by washing dishes, waiting on the table, or making beds. 
but the “Bellew Renovatory” was “Two” Johnson’s idea, and as 
he was willing to do most of the work, the others considered it a 
highly desirable enterprise. “One” Johnson looked after the 
“call and delivery” end of the business, while “Quarter” Johnson 
kept the books, tidied up the premises and wrote the ads. 

Strangely enough, they made money from the start, and when 
two of them attained the ‘varsity, patronage became a matter 


chimed in the 


of Bellew obligation, so 
much so, that the firm was 
compelled to hire _pro- 
fessional assistance, ani 
“Two” Johnson assumed 
the dignity of general man- 
ager. 
Truly, the “Two and a 
Quarter” Johnsons formed 
an odd combination. Dick 
Johnson and his diminutive brother, Claude, were playing on a 
high-school eleven in California when “Steamboat” Moran, the 
old Bellew halfback, ran across them. As a result of Moran’s 
representations, when the following spring rolled around, the two 
brothers boarded a train for the long trip across the continent. 
They carried a letter to Bellew’s head coach as their sole passport 
to the sacred paths of picturesque Bellew. 

Fate had swung Elliott Johnson aboard the same train at the 
little station of Halleck in Nevada. The newcomer was browned 
by the desert sun, and his huge hands were seared by the lariat, 
but in his heart was ambition, and in his pocket a ticket to 
Bellew. 

In the observation smoker, the three had met, exchanged names 
and confidences, and learned of their common destination. Be- 
fore they sought their berths, they had established the foundation 
of a friendship which was to become one of Bellew’s most in- 
teresting human traditions. 

Loneliness held them together at first; force of circumstances 
directed their business alliance, and genuine affection cemented 
the bonds. They ate together, lived together, worked together, 
studied together, and the campus insisted that when “Quarter” 
Johnson was threatened with appendicitis, “Two” Johnson cured 
him by painting “One” Johnson with iodine. But this probably 
was an exaggeration. 

From the standpoint of physique, the three Johnsons resembled 
one of those comparative drawings illustrating the growth of 
America’s army, “Quarter” Johnson standing for the Revolution- 
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Johnson for the days of the Spanish-American 
War; and “Two” Johnson for the A. E. F 

When the Bellew beheld the three, they naturally 
picked out “One” and “Two” Johnson as the brothers referred 
Moran’s letter. It was difficult to convince 


ary period; “One” 


coaches 


to in “Steamboat 

anyone that the frail and sickly oking voungster who answered 
to the name of Claude was the one who had most impressed the 
famous halfback, and that the giant of the trio had never even 


seen a football. 

But matters were cleared up during the first spring practice 
If ever there was a man who knew how to break up interference, 
or get down the field under a punt, it was “One” Johnson. He 
was of normal build and lightning fast on his feet. When they 
tried him on one of the plaved eight feet back of the 
line, even on defensive, and yet piled up every play they sent 
against him. But all things considered, “Quarter” Johnson was 
just a shade the better plaver of the two, for he was equipped 
by nature with a football brain 

Football, more than any other sport, applies the principles of 
iilitary tactics as they have been developed through the centuries, 
and therein, possibly, lies its peculiar appeal. The backbone of 
an eleven is its “line,” representing the infantry of the army; 
the ends are the swift-moving cavalry; the back- 
field functions as the artillery and the reserves, 
and the directing genius is the quarterback, cor- 
responding to the commander-in-chief. Witness 
how quickly the introduction of the airplane was 
followed by the forward pass on 
the gridiron—football’s aérial strat- 


ends, he 












ecy 

In the slim figure of Claude John 
son, Bellew beheld its 
greatest quarterback 
He wore neither head- 
gear, guard nor 
shoulder pads, yet he 
was in the thick of 
every play and_ the 
bleachers had never 
seen him forced off the 
field by injury. He 
possessed that greatest 
of all football assets, an 
instinct for sensing 
plays before they ma- 
terialized and for tak- 
ing advantage of every 
opening. 

So it was quite natural 
that “Quarter” Johnson 
should one day find the 
eachers singing the 
‘Golden Moment” song 
to him, though it had 
been sung only to fifty 
men, and _ Bellew is 
much older than that. 

“Remember, Dicky,” 
insisted the youngster, 


nose 





“next year it will be 
your turn, wont it, 
‘Two’?” 


“You bet!” affirmed the heavyweight. “He'd 
have made it this year only it’s against the 
rules to honor more than one man a season. You 
fellows don’t know how grateful I am to you for 
letting me continue to pal around.” f 

“Why, that’s rot,” expostulated “Quarter.” 

“No, it isn’t,” said “Two” slowly. “Both you fellows have been 
turning down fraternity bids just because I wasn’t included. I’m 
no fool; I know why you didn’t attend that dinner last night.” 

“We can’t stand the fraternity pace,” protested “One” Johnson 
“We wouldn't be able to pay our bills now if you weren't running 
the business.” 

But the big fellow shook his head. “I know how those things 
You fellows could live in style if you wanted to, and 
I’m standing in your way, and | 


are done 
it wouldn't cost you anything 
don’t want to do it any more.” 
“Quarter” Johnson looked up from the books on which he was 
working. 
“If you must know the truth, you bull elephant, we did_refuse 





The Golden Moment 


to join three fraternities, and we did it because we like \ 
and what’s more, we'd rather have you than all the frater 
emblems in the world. Now, shut up, while I balanc: 
accounts 


“Two” Johnson sniffed. a bit and said no more. But thi 
after he trailed the brothers like a huge Newfoundland and 
devotion increased until it was almost foolish. He lived now 


the firm hope that the second of his chums would be immortaliz 
as the first had been 

Sure enough, when the following season came around, “Or 
Johnson burned a brilliant path across the football hea 
There were those who contended that “Quarter” Johnson was 
a large measure responsible for this, since it was he who develoy 
the “Quarter-to-One” play which was the despair of opposing 
coaches. 

Bellew’s new play was a wide-swinging quarterback run fr 
a punt formation culminating in a forward pass from “Quart 
Johnson to his brother. It was the pass that baffled one ai 


another of the greatest teams in the country, for it was start 
and caught in full run and never delivered twice from the sar 
angle. In vain men were coached against that play, ar 
warning was hammered home to “cover ‘One’ Johnson B 
sooner or later, in almost every game, the diminutive Bell 
leader darted back on a wide end-run, and when he made his thr« 
it was a case of “Quarter-to-One” with the “One” uncovered 
One afternoon the play nearly went wrong. That was wh« 
Bellew was arrayed against its ancient enemy from New Englan 
and was facing defeat by the margin of a field goal. Forced ba 
upon the fifteen-yard line, the Bellew quarterback uttered 
signal for the “Quarter-to-One” formation, and then changed t! 
string of numbers and his formation, as the enemy shifted 
defense 
But the panting Bellew players, listening for the second signa 
knew that their first orders stood, and when the ball was 
passed, they leaped into the original formation and the 
ploughed desperately off to the right, striving to scre 
the runner 
It was a bad throw,—a desperate one, 
at the instant “Quarter” Johnson was struck by two hur 
ired pounds of New England bone and muscle, but “One 
Johnson had before him the vision of tha 


made almos 









Golden Moment, and such things enable 
man to achieve the impos- 
sible. 

How the second of th 


Johnsons caught the ball is 
subject of argument at Bellew 
to this day, but he got it, an 
came down whirling on one 
foot to avoid the New Eng- 
land fullback. A swerve 
the left. two  straight-arms 
delivered in quick successio1 
and “One” Johnson was 
cutting his way through 
broken field as he aloi 
could do. 
When it was all over 
and the victorious g 
“B” was blazing fror 
the blue wall on the eas 
as it had done the ye 





before, “Quarter” a1 
“Two” Johnson carri 
the hero back to tl 


field, and the gathered tho 
sands arose, and chanted Bel- 
lew’s song of songs again al 
everyone was amazing! 
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happy. 

“How's it coming, Fs “What did I tell you 
old-timer >” asked t crowed the smallest of | 
the midget. Johnsons. “Dicky, you're t! 

c finest broken-field runner 

the world! Did you see th 

way he switched across t 
field, ‘Two,’ and shook off 


those tackles? They had him nailed three times, and he slippe 


away from them 


“Greatest play I ever saw, bar one,” boomed the biggest of 
trio, “—that was when you got away last year, ‘Quarter’; tha 
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“If you must know the truth we did refuse to join three fraternities.” 


was a whale! You fellows will both make the All-American this 
year. They can’t keep you off. Lord, I'd give my life to be either 
one of you for just one moment! Sometimes I lie awake nights 
picturing myself in a football suit and playing alongside you 
fellows, and imagining what would happen if they brought 
me back after the game, and sang ‘The Golden Moment.’ 
They could take me outside and shoot me afterwards. I wouldn't 
care.” 

“One” Johnson’s face sobered and he looked at his brother. 
“Quarter” Johnson shifted uneasily, and looked at “Two.” 

‘“Humph!” said the smallest of the trio, and after an interval 
of silence, the subject was changed. 

Later, the brothers found an opportunity to discuss the matter 
alone. 

“The hippopotamus is hard hit,” commented “Quarter” John- 


I wish there was some 


son. ‘He meant what he said, you know. 
way we could put old ‘Two’ across next year, but I can’t see 


how, can you?” 
“No,” acknowledged “One” Johnson, “I don’t see how it can 


be done. We can’t make bull-dogging steers and rope-throwing 
major sports in two years, and we certainly can’t rebuild him 
for the ‘varsity. I’m stumped, Kid.” 

“Couldn’t we train him for a single play, way the Army did 
with Agnew last year? They had him under cover for a year, 
practicing on a field goal from the forty-five-yard line, and when 
they needed him, he came through.” 

“Agnew is a phenomenon when it comes to kicking,” said 
“One” Johnson. ‘He doesn’t know much about football, but 
he has an educated toe, and that’s something our old walrus 
hasn’t got.” 
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They stared gloomily at each other, until finally “Quarter” theories held good even in the face of the Purple style of defense 
Johnson broke out desperately and the mass attack of New England = pins 

“Dicky, we'll have to get the old boy out in a football suit “Two” Johnson did his best, but it was apparent fr m the 
anyway and kid him along. We can get Eli Bates to tell him that first that the good-natured giant had sched a ton arnent ~ 
the ‘varsity line needs heavy material to work against in the agility required of a ‘varsity man. He was huge Pf ‘head ~ i 
early practice, and maybe we can fit him in as a guard on the heavy of foot, and as deliberate and ponderous in his mover oe 
third squad in one or two games. Some of the fellows will help as he was in his speech iia cineca 


s i 1e “ , ” 6 ’ ” . . 
us = if celeen the — —— é eae vi _ “It’s no use,” sighed the littlest Johnson, “we ought to break 
ne’ Johnson wagged his head approvingly. “Old ‘Two’ is it to him gently; there’s no good in having anybody laugh at him 
hungry for just a little personal tribute from the bleachers, and “Well, you tell him, then,” urged “One” Johnson “T haven't 
he ought to have it. He's been our partner in everything but got the heart.” ‘ ’ oui —s 
the glory stuff, and he isn't jealous,—not one bit,—but it hurts So, in the shadow of the north goal posts that afternoon, wher 
him ~ think that Bellew’s going to remember us, and forget him. the squad was disbanding, the youngest of the Johns« ns sone 
— a, I yy * - = ol can do.” — over from the circle of the elect, and linked his arm affectionately 
hus it was that when the following spring appeared, fore- with that of the huge Nevadan. The big fellow drooped with 
casting the final year at college for the “Two and a Quarter” fatigue, and the perspiration had cut fine channels in the ations 
Johnsons, all three answered the call of the head coach, with the oF his face : . — 
smallest of the three, now captain of the team. “How’s it coming, old-timer?” asked the midget 
The spring training period for a ‘varsity football squad is the “Two” Johnson straightened himself dutifully a 
first serious step toward the great fall campaign. The general do everything thew oa Bates hee been woshine lh —s. . 
staff, represented by the resident coach and his assistants, study hour. but I can't | i. a ; gy mee gh, 
cones atts wilh * an hour, but can't seem to get the hang of charging low 
nt Gan Ten tn eon They're making me run full speed under a string that’s only four § 
aaa compere notes pee feet from the ground, and it’s pretty tough on a big cow like me 
ol , “Sure it is,” confirmed his chum. “I'm afraid you’re up against @ 
evening to learn’ what : ; r ms A bt. : is 
problems they will have to it, old pal. There’s no one who'd like to see you get your chance § 
st \ é F r be > 4 > i , ? ry: rou're to¢ : 
solve Through the ig sed than I, but the truth is you’re too heavy; you're too j 
medium of a card index, ae ioe ple ted the giant sadl “I’m ‘Two’ Tol | 
“Pa” Cochrane. the master- know, interruptec e giant sadly. m wo’ Johnsor 
and I'll never be anything else. 
é 















He bent to pick up a shining football that- came rolling along 
the turf, and holding it in one capacious hand, contemplated 
the sphere in much the same manner as Hamlet viewing 
the skull of poor Vorick. 

“It’s a funny little toy,” he commented. “Seems like a 


mind of football at Bellew, 
recorded the possibilities 
of every one of the hun- 
dred men who reported to 
his ten assistants in the 


spring. Cochrane's _ in- : , : . 
structions to his aides were fellow of my size ought to be its master. Look here 
simple: Quarter,’ I could almost squash it.” 

He enveloped the ball in his huge hands, palms at either 


end, finger tips almost touching. ‘Darn little toy,” he re- 
peated, ‘“—and yet I’d give my life for all that 
it represents.” 

The Bellew captain did not hear that last re- 
mark. He was staring abstractedly at “Two 
Johnson’s hands, and his brows were contracted 
in the peculiar way that characterized him when 
“Pa” Cochrane, standing at the blackboard, out- 
lined what is described on the gridiron as a 
“brainstorm.” “Quarter” Johnson’s judgment 
as to the merits of a new play involving any de- 
parture from accepted theories, was almost in- 
fallible. 

Suddenly he looked up, his eyes shining. 

“Listen, you big wampus,” he blurted, “I have 
an idea. It may not work, and then again, 
there’s just a chance that it might. Would you 
be willing to give an hour of your time from 
now until next November on the slim possibility 
that for just one instant we could use you in a 
big game?” 

“Two” Johnson looked down at the human fox 
terrier, and noted the divine fire of inspiration 
that burned the latter’s eyes. He sensed some- 
thing else that plumbed the depths of their 
friendship, and his own eyes grew misty. 

“T don’t know what’s in your mind, Kid,” he 
replied huskily, “but you know what’s in mine, 
and that’s the answer.” 

“Fair enough,” said “Quarter.” “I'll see ‘Pa’ 
and one or two others right away, and tonight 
we'll talk it over with ‘One.’ Trot along now 
or you'll catch cold.” 

Bellew’s small idol was closeted with the 
veteran head-coach for an hour. During the con- 
ference, they called in “Snapper” Brown, head 
of the defensive board, and “Hit-it-up” McCarthy 
who had charge of the fullback candidates. 

“This fellow ‘Two’ Johnson,” said Cochrane 
“Mac’, did you note anything of value about 


“Look for the weak spots 
in the machinery and if 
you can't correct them, call 
me.” 

So the line coaches, the 
defensive and attacking 
specialists, the corps of 
kicking experts, and the 
strategist, who kept his 
eyes on the quarterback 
plays, chatted and chummed 
with their charges, striv- 
ing to analyze the in- 
dividual temperaments, 
and observing them closely 
during the pleasant spring 
afternoons when the men 
walked and trotted through 
the simpler formations, 
and devoted hours to kick- 
ing and passing the ball 
from hand to hand. 

The Bellew style of 
play, built up through 
generations of coaches, 
was based upon the prin- 
ciple of the running at- 
tack rather than the “loose- 
ball” game—heavy tackles, 
brilliant ends and a back- 
field capable of lightning 
thrusts at the line or equal- 
ly swift attacks on either 
wing. The advent of the mt tl 
Johnson brothers had _ in- lived Fg cr 
tensified the Bellew tend- over again. 
ency to “run the ball,” 
and in the last two years, 
the coaches, analyzing 
every game upon the black- 
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iit 7" fumble the ball. That’s (Continued on page 92 
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By James K. Hanna 


N a room on the second floor of 
one of the most sedate of the 
mansions on upper Fifth Avenue 

two men and a young woman sat gloomily. 
One of the men, Mr. Horace Tubbel, was 


preposterously short and fat and bald; the other, Mr. Carlo 
Dorio Skink, was tall and thin and wore a pointed red-brown 


beard. The girl, who was garbed as the private secretary of a 
man of wealth should be, was young and beautiful, but her won- 
derful eyes were now weary-looking, as if she had not slept, and 
her handsome face had a morose look. 

‘But listen, kid,’ Mr. Tubbel was saying; “there ought to be 
something in a stock game. Don’t all the swell con fellows work 
some kind of stock game now and then? What’s the difference 
between bum stocks and a gold brick, anyhow?” 

‘Same thing,” said Mr. Skink. “Stands to reason it’s the same.” 

The girl did not seem impressed. 

‘And, look here,” said Mr. Tubbel. “Listen to this, kid: this 
fellow will sell me the whole bundle for five dollars—fifty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth. It’s Hot Stuff Silver Mine stock, and en- 
graved as nice as Liberty Bonds—maybe nicer. It looks like 
a chance to me. We ought to be able to do something with bum 
stock—with good bum stock like that, it seems to me.” 

“How?” asked the girl. “How?” 

“How do I know how?” said Mr. Tubbel, and then, as the 
girl shook her head and pushed out her lips disdainfully: “Oh, 
all right! We wont get anywhere if we don’t do something. Me 


The second of “The Great Graft 
Syndicate”’ stories, wherein a 
wealthy eccentric diverts his mind 
by a troupe of trained bunco birds. 


and Skink go and agitate around, and we 
find this fellow with this Hot Stuff stock 
—find him broke, so that five dollars looks 
like a fortune to him—and we make a bid 
on the stock, and you turn the idea down.” 

“But how could we use it? Tell me how,” the girl demanded. 
“If it is so easy, why don’t you think of a way?” 

“Well, you ought to be able to think of something,” the fat 
Mr. Tubbel puffed angrily. “‘Me and Skink can’t, but we oughtn’t 
to be expected to. Big bunco aint in our line. We don’t pretend 
to be experts at it. But it seems to me that when a woman gets 
so she’s known as the Queen of the Underworld and all that sort 
of business—” 

The girl, Rosa Lind, made a gesture of annoyance. 

“Oh, be still! For pity’s sake, be still!” she exclaimed. 
“Haven’t I enough to bother me without having you two men 
growling and growling?” 

“We've got something to growl about,” said the tall, thin 
Mr. Skink. “We've got fifty dollars a week—each of us—to 
growl about. How long is this Murchison man going to pay us if 
we don’t get busy and begin to bunco him? We're a nice lot of 
bunco men, us three, if we can’t think of a single confounded 
way to bunco him.” 

“Then why don’t you think of a way yourself?” 
girl angrily. 

“Me think of one!” cried Mr. Skink. “Say, that’s a swell 
idea, isn’t it? Me think of a way to bunco him, when you went 
67 
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and made us promise to let you do the thinking for us. We're 
not con men. We're no Red-line Roses 

It was on the tip of Rosa Lind’s tongue to confess that she 
was not Red-line Rose either; that there was no such queen 
of the underworld, that she was only a stenographer who had tried 
stage dancing and failed at it; but Mr. Tubbel did not give her 
a chance 

“Dod baste it!” he cried. “Dod double baste it! Get busy 
and think of something. If you can’t show us how to get any 
more of this man Murchison’s twenty-five million dollars, start 
something so he'll keep on paying us the fifty per week, anyway.” 

“Don’t you talk to me like that!” said Rosa Lind, her eyes 
sparkling. 

“Aw, tut!” exclaimed Mr. Tubbel disgustedly. 
sick! I'll talk as I please! 

It was evident that Roger Murchison’s Graft Syndicate was 
not working as well as he had hoped. As a matter of fact it was 
not working at all. For three hours on this, their first day of 
actual work, the three confederates had sat in consultation—but 
not an idea had come to them. 

In theory it should have been supremely easy for them to 
wrest thousands or even millions from Roger Murchison by bunco, 
con, graft or other criminal means, for he had hired them to do 
that very thing. Never, perhaps, in the history of the world had 
a man ever before done this, but Roger Murchison had done it, 
and now the grafters could not graft. The only thing they seemed 
able to do was to get angry at each other. 

Murchison, for many years almost a recluse while he studied 
the vases of ancient Greece, had been rational enough in engaging 
three chance begging-letter writers to try to bunco him. For 
weeks he had not slept, his mind dwelling by day and by 
night on the two missing dancing figures that were needed 
to complete the twenty-four that had once formed the 
decoration of the famous ritual vase of the Temple of 
Apollo at Corinth. It was well known that each dancing 


“It makes me 


Mr. Tubbel’s face went purple. 


figure represented one of the rites of the worship of Apollo, 
and such men as Gerking of Berlin and Pinzucci of Florence were 
also seeking to recreate the two missing figures. 

To become the first to recreate these missing dancers had 
become an obsession with Roger Murchison. He could think of 
nothing else, and insomnia had come upon him. He feared mad- 
ness or death unless he could find sleep, and he had hoped that, 
by contracting with these three to bunco him, he might drag 
his mind from its endless contemplation of the vase puzzle to an 
interest in trying to fathom and defeat their plans for taking his 


He shook his fists in the air. 


Henri’s Niec 


money from him. He had even gone so far as to promise to 
double any amount they could take from him by crooked means, 
and now his three grafters sat quarreling, unable to think of a 
single way to proceed. 

“You're a swell con woman, you are!” said Mr. Skink sneer- 
ingly. “Everything made easy for us and you can’t plan a thing 
He goes and sells stocks and bonds, when he never sold then 
before; and he invites people to the house, and goes out himself 
when he’s been a hermit; and he tries to make new friends 
and all to give us a chance, and you can’t think of a game to 
work. Poor stuff, I call it.” 

“Now, stop!” said Rosa Lind, her tired eyes flashing. “It’s 
hard. You think, just because he fits up this room in his own 
house for us and tells us to go as far as we like, that it is easy 
It is just the opposite. Any fool knows that the success of con- 
fidence games depends on the victim having confidence in the 
workers, and a share of human cupidity. Where’s Mr. Murchi- 
son’s cupiditv? And where’s his confidence in us? Nowhere! 
He knows we're grafters. He hired us to be. It’s hard, I tell 
you. You think, just because he lets me pose as his private 
secretary—” 

She was interrupted by a jangling of the bell of the telephone 
at her elbow. She wheeled to the instrument, still angry, but 
let her voice take on tones of sweetness as she spoke into the 
instrument. 

“Mr. Murchison? No, he is not in at present. This is his 
secretary speaking. Is it anything I can attend to?” 

“I'm afraid not,” came the answer. “This is Ann Warker 
You don’t know anything about the Sea and Shore National Bank, 
—the stock in it, that is—do you?” 

“T don’t know; I might know some- 
thing,” said Rosa Lind. “What is it 
you wanted to know, Miss Warker?” 

“T want to know what’s the matter 
with the Sea and Shore National Bank,” 
Ann Warker asked in her sprightly 
elderly voice. “My broker offers me 
a hundred shares of Sea and Shore 
National stock—Roger Murchison’s 
shares. I’ve been pestering Roger Mur- 
chison to sell me that stock for the last 
ten years and he would never sell a 
share of it and now he sells it, and 
not to me—that is, not direct to me. I 
want to knéw what’s the matter with 
that bank.” 

“Not a thing is the matter 






























with it,” said Rosa Lind 
promptly. 
“How do you know that, 


young woman?” demanded Ann 
Warker. 

“T know all Mr. Murchison’s 
affairs,” said Rosa Lind. “Mr 
Murchison is not well and 
he has explained every- 
thing to me, in case he 
becomes really ill. He is 
selling many of his stocks 
and bonds. He 
means to buy, I 
think, Liberty 
Bonds—the tax 
free ones. He will 
not be bothered 
then with the in- 
come tax. He is 
in a very nervous 
state, and—” 

“I dare say!” 
said Ann Warker. 
“That income tax drives me crazy myself, but I’m tough; I can 
stand it. So the bank is all right; you’re sure of that?” 

“Quite sure,” said Rosa Lind, although she knew nothing what- 
ever about it. 

“Then I'll buy,” said Ann Warker. “And look here, young 
lady; if Roger Murchison is going to throw away anything else 
as good as this bank stock, let me know. I might as well save a 
broker’s commission as save money any other way. [ll buy 
anything Roger Murchison says is good. He’s no fool if he is 
crazy about his silly Greek stuff. Do you understand me? If 
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She hid her face in the crook of her arm and wept. 


Roger Murchison has anything else to sell, let me know. Ann 


~ Warker; don’t forget my name.” 


As Rosa Lind hung up the receiver she turned to Mr. Tubbel 
and Mr. Skink with a beaming countenance. 

“Did you hear that?” she asked, exultantly. 

“No; what was it?” asked Mr. Skink. 

“She wants to buy stocks. Or bonds. Anything Koger Mur- 
chison wants to sell. Glory, hallelujah! It falleth like the gentle 
rain from heaven! Tubby, and you, Skink, can go and dig up 
those worthless stocks you were talking about. Dead oil-stock, 
wasn't it, or something? We'll sell it to her.” 

“T can get the whole bale of that Hot Scotch Silver Mine stock 
for the cost of the paper,” puffed Mr. Tubbel. “It’s dead enough, 
I'll bet, born dead and getting deader ever since. Come on, 
Skinky. Let’s go.” 

“But, hold on a minute!” said Mr. Skink. “This is crooked. 
I don’t want to get into jail. I did not sign up to bunco this 
Ann Warker. I signed up to bunco Murchison, with a free and 
clear guarantee he wont prosecute.” 

“That’s right!” said Mr. Tubbel. 
but him. Not me!” 

“But listen! Listen!” said Rosa Lind eagerly. ‘Can't you see 
through the hole in a doughnut? We will be bunking Mr. Mur- 
chison. He'll pay. He can’t have it known that he is harboring 
crooks. He can’t have his dear old friend Ann cheated. We'll 
get her money. She will have the stocks. He will have to buy 
them back. She will have his money. He will be the loser and 
we will be the gainers. He will be buncoed.” 

“Genius!” exclaimed Mr. Tubbel, rising and arranging his 
double chins over his collar. “Genius! Not a thing but genius.” 

“Which is no more than we expected from our leader, the 
Queen of the Underworld,” said Mr. Skink as he too arose. 
“Come on, Tubby, we’ll go and get the stocks.” 

“And now, thank goodness,” said Rosa Lind, with a happy sigh, 


“IT don’t bunco anybody 


‘we can tell Mr. Murchison we have something under way. I was 
actually hopeless.” 


FEW hours earlier Roger Murchison, his lank form 

swathed in his faded dressing-gown, had seated himself 

at the breakfast table while Miggs, his faithful butler, hovered 

over him, placing his modest repast. 

“Tf I may say so, Mr. Roger,” 
little better this morning.” 

“You notice that, do you, Miggs?” asked Murchison. “To tell 
you the truth, I feel better. Miggs, I believe I slept a little last 
night.” 

“Did you, indeed, sir?” said Miggs; and the tone of his voice, 
and his honest face, showed how happy the information made him. 

“T did, I'll swear I did!” declared Murchison. 

“IT did not know it when I fell asleep but I caught myself 
awakening. The first sleep I have had in—how long is it, Miggs? 
It seems like centuries.” 

“Tt must have seemed so, Mr. Roger,” said Miggs sympatheti- 
cally. Tears actually stood in the old man’s eyes. 

“Do you know, Miggs,”’ Murchison continued, “I was begin- 
ning to think this private Graft Syndicate of mine was no good. 
Not a hint of anything doing. But they are clever, Miggs— 
cleverer than I ever hoped.” 

“I am glad you find them so, sir,” Miggs replied. “The two 
disreputable gentlemen did not strike me as seeming particularly 
brainy, if I may say so, although the young lady appears to know 
her way about.” 

“She’s rather nice, don’t you think?” asked Murchison, trying 
to make his tone indifferent. 

“Quite a presentable young person, indeed, sir,” 
agreed. 

“Yes, that’s what I mean,” said Murchison. “Quite presenta- 
ble. Now, do you know, I had quite a different idea of the 


Miggs said, “you look not a 


the butler 
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I thought of them as flashy. You 
know what I mean, Miggs—painted and showy and all that. 
Or Bowervish. If you heard of a woman as Red-line Rose you 
would think of a Bowery type—something in the Apache line, 
wouldn't you? But I would call this girl modest; wouldn’t you, 
Miggs?” 
“Quite the modest type, sir 
‘Yes Glad to hear you say 
I'll have a second egg this mor Miggs. I feel hungry. I 
think the girl is the lot, although I must admit 
I did not give her credit for being quite as clever as she is. Miggs, 
1 wanted bunco me, where 


women of the underworld 


Miggs agreed 
said Murchison. “I think 


Ing 


brains of the 
were a confidence man al to 
would you look for an 

“I’m sure I don't know, 
line, if 1 may say so 

“Well, I know,” said Murchison I've been giving that some 
thought the last few nights. Yes, I quite forgot the Apollo 
dancers for a while. ‘How will these grafters of mine approach 
me?’ I asked. I wonder if you will brown another piece of toast 
for me, Miggs? I tried to figure it out. Naturally, Miggs, I 
would be suspicious of everything—of any proposal to buy stocks 
or invest in anything. ‘What wouldn’t I be suspicious of?’ I 
asked myself. What wouldn’t I, Miggs?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know, sir, under the 
Miggs 

“Why, the Apollo vase,” said Murchison almost gleefully. 
“The Apollo vase is the natural avenue by which to approach me. 
Anyone would reason—this girl reasoned—that the approach 
must be by way of something in which I am already interested, 
and deeply interested. And I was right, Miggs. I reasoned that 
out by pure logic, and I was right. My gentle grafters are making 
use of the Apollo vase to bunco me.” 

“That is doubtless very clever, sir,” 
I have done this toast a bit too brown on 
another.” 


il you 
opening?” 
sir, never having thought along that 


circumstances,” said 


“I'm afraid 
can do 


said Miggs 
one side; I 


“ EVER mind; 


actually 


anything this morning. I be- 
said Murchison, 


I can eat 
lieve I have an appetite,” 
and added a question 
about Henri, the head waiter 

“I’m afraid I do not, sir, 

“I thought, perhaps, being in 
mean.” 

“I know quite a few gentlemen in service, but I have never had 
the pleasure of meeting the head waiter you mention, Mr. Roger. 
It you wish I might make inquiries.” 

“I wish you would, Miggs,” said Murchison. “I'd like to 
know whether he is the sort that could be approached. I mean 
bribed or bought up. This is what I mean: I dined at the club 
last night with Barker, and Henri led us to the table. I thought 
he seemed to hover about more than usual and finally he spoke 
to me. ‘I hope you'll pardon me, sir,’ he said, ‘but I have heard 
you are worried a bit trying to make out certain missing dancing 
figures on a Greek vase.’ Something like that.” 

“Most reprehensible, sf I may venture to say so,” said Miggs. 

“Well, never mind that,” said Murchison. “The point is he 
went on to say it had occurred to him that the dancing figures 
could not be anything but poses, and that Greek dancing was all 
poses, and he offered the suggestion that, perhaps, I could grasp 
the poses I was seeking more readily if I had a Greek dancer 
dance while I watched.” 

“My word!” exclaimed Miggs 

“But not a bad idea, at that,” said Murchison. “A clever 
idea. I saw the cleverness at once. But then came the cat in the 
bag, Miggs. Old Henri said he had a niece who was quite a good 
hand at the Greek dance, and he was sure she would be much 
pleased to dance for me 

Miggs said nothing. No doubt his 
severely shocked by Henri’s forwardness 

“Well, don’t you see?’ Murchison. “It’s my grafters. 
It is what they call the ‘approach.’ It will be blackmail, probably. 
Don’t they call it ‘vampire stuff?’ Compromising situation with 
a female. Clever, isn’t it?” 

Miggs raised his eyes in horror 

“But we will be just a little bit cleverer,” said Murchison, 
pushing back his chair. ‘We will be ready for them.” 

He tied the cord of his dressing-gown a little more neatly. 

“Miggs,” he said, “I think we are going to get quite a little 
amusement out of our private Graft Syndicate after all. I told 
Henri to have his dancing niece call here, Miggs. If she does 
come let my fair grafter-secretary, Miss Red-line Rose, inter- 


‘I say, Miggs, do you know anything 
t mv luyh?” 
at m ciub 


y 
said Miggs regretfully 


the—well, you know what I 


sense of propriety was 


boast 
asked 


Henri’s Niece 


view her. I really think this ought to be amusing, Miggs, quit 


amusing.” 


OSA LIND, when Mr. Tubbel and Mr. Skink had 
R' parted to secure the worthless stock certificates of t 
defunct Hot Scotch Silver Mine, pushed the button that su 
moned Miggs, and told him she would like to speak with Mr 
Murchison, and the obsequious butler carried her messags 
most immediately the gaunt student-recluse stood in her doorvy 

“Ah, Miss Lind, good morning!’? Murchison said. “Miggs 
formed me you wished to see me, and I am glad to come, alth 
an interview is hardly necessary. I know why you sent for 
It was to tell me my Graft Syndicate is at work and to warn 
to be on my guard.” 

“How did you know that?” asked Rosa Lind. “You pron 
you would not use a dictaphone or try to overhear us. If 
do not mean to play fair I'll tell you, now, we might as 
quit.” 

Murchison entered the room and took one of the seats 
Tubbel and Mr. Skink had vacated. He tapped the tips of 
fingers together as he leaned back, and studied the face of 
chief grafter. It occurred to him, as he watched her while 
scolded him—yes, actually him—for not playing f 
that she was a remarkably attractive girl. 

She was more than attractive, Murchison told himself; th 
was something pleasingly familiar about her. He had half f 
this once or twice before, but now he knew that it was so 
was a puzzling, interestingly pleasant resemblance to some one 
had liked or admired, a close resemblance such as a bachelor so 
times sees in the daughter of a woman he has loved when 
was young. There was some reason why he should like 
girl, or thrill at the memory of her whom the girl resemb! 
but for a long moment Murchison was at a loss. 

Suddenly he found the key to this puzzle in the silhouett 
shadow of Rosa Lind on the wall. In profile she was, to the 
of her chin and the tilt of her head, a facsimile of the 
dancing figure of the Vase of Apollo! 
ful eyes, he lost the likeness; 
she was the third figure of the vase, and in the silhouette on 
wall the two heads seemed almost identical. 

“That I should know you had found a way of buncoing me 
not surprising,” Murchison said slowly, for he could not take 
eyes from Rosa Lind’s face now; and, as he talked of the « 
thing, he was letting an amusing idea run through his mind 
have noticed that you and your bully boys have been worrit 


scolded 


There 


third 
Looking into her wonder- 
it was when she looked away that 

the 


As I am paying you fair wages to bunco me, one matter only 
should worry you: your inability to think of a practicable con- 


fidence game. When you send for me, therefore, and I see y 
cheerful again, I guess, as a matter of course, that 
thought of a plan and that you have sent for me to tell me s 
You did this in order that I might begin to turn my thoughts 
preventing your success and thus bring myself to forget for a f 
moments the missing dancers of the vase.” 

Rosa Lind, hearing the truth thus accurately guessed, uttered 
little gasp of amazement. 

“You are clever, aren’t you?” she said with real admiration 

“Perhaps I am unusually bright today,” said Roger Murchis 
“T slept a little last night.” 

“Oh! I am so glad!” Rosa Lind exclaimed impulsively, a 
then colored. ‘I mean—” she said, and then looked at Murchis 
blankly. “But—” 


HE was about to tell him that if he had imagined he h 

thought of their scheme the night before, he had 
mistaken, since it was but newly born, this morning, but s! 
cautioned herself and held her tongue. If he had 
what he thought was a clue, so much the better. He might folloy 
the false scent while they took the other track. 

“Yes, I slept,” said Murchison. “Do you know,” he add 
suddenly, as if just making the discovery, “that you have t 
perfect Greek profile?” 

“I? What nonsense!”’ 


“But you have, though!” said Murchison. “Yes, by Apollo! 


you hay e 


discovered 


you'll let me swear by my favorite Greek god, Miss Lind—you've 


a perfect Greek face.” 


“Vou’re laughing at me,” Rosa Lind said, as Murchison bent 


forward to look into her eyes. 


There was, indeed, a twinkle in Murchison’s eyes, such as had 
not been there for many weeks, but it was a twinkle of amuse- 


ment, not of irony 
“No, I am not,” he said, and then (Continued on page 
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: et ORINNE SHAW OSs et a soiled pink blouse, 
t e t a was twenty and had ; i a rusty washbasin, 
r wonder- a cake of yellow 


worked three years 
for Brighton and Kent, silk im- 
porters, before she found out how 
to pronounce her name. 

“Co-reen Shore” was what they veiny, holding cold | 
made of it, in the cubbyhole on . , water grimed with 
Orchard Street where first she p Vay ; ' sediment. A pall of 
saw the gray of day—for Orchard 1 gray clouded the 
Street is like that; drab of back single unwashed 
streets, she flaunts her shoddy window. 
finery, trailing rag-tags of misery “T's a dirty 


way that 
te on the 


laundry soap, and 
a thick white 
; pitcher, seamed and 
ing me is 
- take his 
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nind. “I 
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ee Seal through the sodden furrow which apes . 5 ig h ed 
i. me on was once a cool green path be- | oreen Shor s 
yughts. to tween leafy trees. mother. “Dirt 

‘ The father of Coreen Shore everywheres—damn 


it! Water’s clean. 
Here you, Coreen, 
you're thoiteen. Go 
on back to them 
baths and see if 
they'll take you on 
as an ice-water goil. Gwan, 


or & ten was a cockney sailorman who 
yielded to his recurrent desire 
‘for to admire and for to see” 
and went out of his child’s life 
hefor = > 7 ; ; 

before she knew anything about 
him. Unfortunately her tawdry 
little mother lingered somewhat 


uttered a 


ration. 
urchison. 


ely, and overlong. So the child knew all you!” 

‘urchison about her. She knew also a great m ‘ii ' : Thus she passed out of her 
deal about Doyers Street, where ee pee oe y, ry, . daughter’s life and into the East 

| he had Mrs. Shore went to eat fish with ice itl onlin tel River. 

e nae fat and affluent-looking China- ing Mr. Horton her one They kept Coreen on at the 
ad been men. And Coreen had a speak- girl friend had failed her. re : ; baths as an ice-water dispenser. 
but she ing acquaintance with West cee tila The child was a vivid little 
scovered Houston Street, which her mother ~~ creature with crackling red hair, 
it follow visited in declared search of “the cheapest spaghetti joint in the freckles to match, saucer blue eyes and a mouth which seemed 

city always on the verge of making a gentle plea. Her chin had a 
e added Somewhere between these two locales in southern Manhattan look of being ready to stand back of the gentle mouth if need be; 
ave the there was a Turkish bath where once—and memorably—Coreen and her scrawny young figure had the sway and verve of sappy 

Shore lingered all night long while Mrs. Shore was, as the lady green willow. 

herself put it, “unstewed.” The child sat sleepless through the At the end of a year she possessed two changes of underwear, 
pollo !— hours, happy in the cleanness of the white tiling, fascinated by a neat blue-serge suit and an ambition to travel as far as possible 
—you ve the shiny silver “forcets” from which water dropped or streamed from Orchard Street and memories of the East River. She 

or cascaded in feathery spray as a guiding hand suggested. traveled as far as Fourteenth Street where it leans away from 
on bent The next morning they returned to a grimy room which held East Side beginnings and gropes toward Fifth Avenue. 

a broad cot bedizened with a cover of many dingy stripes, a loppy Somehow, then, on her errand-girl’s six dollars a week and 
as had pine table, a bird’s-eye-maple bureau with three squat legs, two beyond her errand-girl’s ten-hour day, she managed night-school. 


amuse- chairs largely minus their cane seats, and a sagging washstand. There her knowledge came to include widely diffused information, 


On this stand were piled dishes greasy with last night’s supper, including a brisk and practical acquaintance with the keyboard 
ve 100 
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of a typewriter and the language of scriggles 
fathered by Sir Isaac Pitman 

Presently Fate got her a job with Brighton 
ind Kent, silk importers. Fight turned the job 
into a position The position was the exalted 
one of taking dictation—of all sorts—from the 
entire firm, including its head, old Jacob 
Brighton 

On a Saturday morning in summer, after 
Coreen had been with the firm three vears, old 
Jacob sent for her and asked her if she'd mind 
spending her half-holiday in the West Seventies 
looking at some apartments for friends who 
were coming to town for the summer and 
wanted to sublet a furnished home. Coreen 
didn’t dream of minding. She took the list and 
departed in search of Sadie Blaney, her chum 
and the Queen of the Switchboard. Daily the 
two girls ate éclairs together in a Twenty-eighth 
Street “luncheonette.” 

“Come on up with me,” begged Coreen 
“You know lots more about apartments than 
I do.” 

“Tl go up with vou, but you don’t catch me 
wasting the whole of a Sattiday P. M. rubberin’ 
at flats,” declared Sadie “T'll give Steve a 
ring and say to meet me at Seventy-seventh 
near the lake at three. If you wanted to 
meet us at four, I could tell Steve to bring 
a gentleman friend Not Carter again A 
new one. Maybe you'd make more of a hit 
this time. It’s a shame if you have to trot 
around flat-huntin’ later’n four o'clock.” 

“You're awful kind, Sadie—but I guess I 
better leave the afternoon for the apartments.” 

“As you say,” agreed Sadie, sighing for 
duty well done and relief from facing the row 
Steve would make at having to find a cavalier 
for a “dead one” like Coreen 

Within an hour Sadie, with an eye to three 
o'clock, had raced her companion through the 
ceremony of eating and across Seventy-second 
Street to the first address on the list. Coreen 
dragged and lagged. Here was something for her 
toseeandtoadmire. The broad sunny stretch of 
Seventy-second Street from curb to curb had 
a vigorous cleanness as it ribboned whitely 
from the Hudson to the Park. Coreen was 
whirled in and out of two apartments and 
found herself longing for three o'clock so Sadie 
would leave her free to linger over the mysteries 
of trim little kitchenettes tiled as whitely as 
her loyally remembered Turkish baths 

“Now—me for Steve Five minutes late 
does for style,” declared Sadie at last. “But 
ten would only rile him. Walk over that way 
with me. Your next is near Seventy-seventh.” 

“All right,” said Coreen. “I only hope you 
have half as good a time as me. Half! That’s 
a plenty.” 

Sadie looked at her and deigned no reply 
She liked Coreen, but sometimes she agreed 
with the masculine verdict of her ro3rd Street 
“bunch” that the Shore goil was a _ regular 
nut 

On a street in the Seventies—set near to the 
Park and its greenness—they passed a tall = se 
brick building with trimmings of Indiana lime- 
stone 

“Oh, look, Sadie—aint that swell? It’s got 
white collars and cuffs and shirt-studs to match. Wisht I had to “You're a funny one, Coreen,” remarked Sadie absent-minded 
look there!’ cried Coreen “Td like t’ know whatcha think you mean by that.” 

“Cheap stuff. Thrown up in a hurry to meet the housing Then without waiting to find out, she darted on with a con- 
demand,” commented Sadie with the jaded wisdom of one whose — versation all hop, skip and jump. 
father actually owned a building on East 1o3rd Street. “Plaster “Oh! ‘The Haughton Realty Company,’” she read off a sign 
wont be dry for some time, so there wont be no furnished sublets.” swinging across the red brick facade—making the name “Horton 

“T wasn’t thinking of the boss confessed Coreen. “I was as Coreen would also do. ‘“He’s some bird—Jerry Horton. I! 
wishing I could live in a place like that. I’ve spent all my life read about him in a City Clippings. Reg’lar male vamp. See 
trying to catch up with running water.” that swell little red Gloamer parked out of the way of the cement 














“You're a deep one, Coreen Shore. 
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“T’m neat—” 

“But not snappy See? And 
snappy goes now’days Lemme 
show you. I got a wonderful kind 
of rouge. I'll daub some on your 
cheeks right now—and you see it 
some guy don’t give you more’n the 
once-over before the day sinks to 
rest.” 

“Oh—I don’t want to, Sadie. It 
don’t seem clean. It’s all right for 
you—going home to running water 

hot from the spicket But me 
with my washbasin and water never 
more’n half warm by the time I get 
back from the bathroom! I don't 
think I better, Sadie.” 

“You're a funny one, C’reen! 
Couldn’t you wash in the bathroom? 
There’s one in the boarding-house, 
aint there?” 

“On the floor below. And nine 
people to use it. I can’t. And I 
wasn’t always white. I had freckles 
when I was little 

“Freckles! You haven't even that 
much color now. Honest, you 
oughta rouge. Whatcha saving your 
skin for, anyhow? But that aint 
what counts.” Sadie lingered like a 
Good Samaritan to make her points. 
“Tt’s how you dress. All the girls 
had fur coats this winter. I don't 
understand you, Coreen. You don’t 
get a thing for your money. And 
you’re only young once.” 

“T managed to save four hundred 
dollars in five years, Sadie.” 

“Going to have a fur coat next 
winter? Squirrel would go good with 
your hair.” 

“Tt got other uses for it.” 

“Keeping something from me, aint 
you, Coreen?” 

Coreen flashed unexpected dimples 
at the corners of her lips and shook 
her head. 

“Vou don’t make any hit with me 
—not with that mystery stuff,” 
sniffed Miss Blaney. “And now we 
come to it, that’s one o’ the reasons 
you don’t get on better with fellows. 
Too stand-offish, you are.” 

“T—have to be—stand-offish,” 
murmured Coreen, crimson with 
memories of the mother who hadn't 
been. 

“You do not. Fellows now’days 
like some speed—” 

“Did you get that from your 
brother Tom?” 

“T got it from—observation,” re- 
plied Sadie crisply. “But I'll tell 
you what Tom did say, Miss Smarty. 
He says you’re so pale your hair 














blazes. And nothing else matches 
it for pep. He says you're a dead 
ee ia Ee Seel nt one. So does Steve.” 


“I’m sorry. But I guess I'd be 
afraid to—have boys like me. You 
indedh do, though, don’t you, Sadie?” asked 

paieea pile? That's his. And they say that although his wife don’t get Coreen, her eyes flickering for a moment and then widening so 
many rides in it, there’s a whole lot of working-girls has saved wistfully that Sadie risked another minute of Steve’s displeasure 

ur-fare through him.” to explain good-naturedly: 

“The building’s so new and clean!” gasped Coreen. “And 1 “Me? Sure! Maybe I like you all the better because the 


e. Only don’t puli the goody-goody stuff with me, any more!” 


a con- 
a sign ; a e b ibe .¢ 
hess ™ don’t believe that about the rich male vamp and the working boys don’t. I'd hate to have you stealing Steve. O’ course him 

t ' ja tus os P ° ee . Yun 9 ‘ ‘ ’ 
irl. At least, if it’s so, I must be an awful pill. Look at me, and his friend Carter, and you and me, could ‘a’ had a lot o° fun 


ton. I ie : al : . al . 
Sadie—am 1?” if you wasn’t so terrible stand-offish. A girl don't need to be so— 


p. See 


coment “You're all right. But you don’t dress right. You don’t show. distant.” 


° ra . ; ’ - ” ‘ M4 2 alf < 
I been meaning to tell you for a long time, Coreen.” “Doesn't she? I thought—” Coreen interrupted herself and 
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reconstructed her remark: “I guess it’s because there wasn’t 
much room to stand anything very far off down—where I come 
from. I got to wanting a little clean home and a white-tiled 
bath down in Orchard Street.” 

“How could you? You never saw one there.” 

“That’s why Sadie.” 

“T gotta beat it.” was Sadie’s only reply. “Good luck with 
the flat-hunting, kiddo, and don’t sign any leases without consult- 
ing me or old Jacob.” 


T five o'clock Coreen laid before old Jacob Brighton 
A a neatly typed list of the apartments she’d seen. At 
the end of the page she had written in her smooth, round hand: 
“Respectfully submitted, C. Shat 
Jacob Brighton tilted back in his big chair and considered the 
girl he’d been calling ‘Miss Shore” for three vears. 
“What does the C. stand for?” he demanded. 
“Coreen, Mr. Brighton.” 
The old gentleman gave his entire attention to the wide blue 
eves fastened on his face and to the tilted copper-wound head 
“You call vourself Co-reen Shore, don't you, child?” he asked, 
with none of his week-day impersonality in regard to bales and 
“That’s what you call vourself?” 


shipments 
“It’s mine, all right 


“Tt’s my real name,” the girl cried 
Shore.” 

“Your name is Corinne Shaw,” replied Jacob Brighton testily 
“Thank God you don't spell my letters the way you'd be likely 
“to pronounce them.” 

“Corinne Shaw,” repeated the girl. “It sounds—clean. Excuse 
me. I'll watch the way you say woids—and try to say the woids 
that way,” she corrected with a redheaded mental twinkle. 

“How'll you take your pay for today’s overtime?” he demanded 
suddenly. “Would vou like a chance to watch your words—and 
your step—and try being my secretary? It’s about time I had 


Coreen 


one 

“Secretary,” 
r’s, didn’t I, Mr. Brighton? 

“You certainly will have to,” 
“What you getting now?” 

“Twenty-five,” replied Corinne, to whom that sum represented 
the maximum of her earning capacity. 

Jacob Brighton’s comprehensive gaze had already made a note of 
the shabby but immaculately clean blue-serge dress, and the cotton 
stockings and plain oxfords in an era of webbed silk and French 
vamps. His only critical reaction was that girls didn’t dress that 
way nowadays if they could help it. Not at twenty—on Saturdays. 

Old Jacob was in a genial mood. “Suppose I said forty a week,” 
he said. “What would be the first thing you'd do?” 

“Chase. straight uptown to a building I passed and see if I 
could get a little apartment-room and bath,” gasped Corinne, 
shocked into thus bare a revelation 

“What'll you do with an apartment? Youre all alone. What 
do you want to give all you earn to the landlord for?” bellowed 
Jacob Brighton. 

Then Corinne dared. 

“T started out in a dirty brown room in the dirtiest gray street 
in the woild—world,” she panted. “Ever since I got away from 
Orchard Street, after my mother—was drowned in the dirty river, 
I've been wanting running water—and to be clean. I kinda think 
I'd forget a lot of things if I had a little home.” 

“Dear me! Dear me!” puffed Jacob Brighton, startled at this 
glimpse into the past of a young woman who suggested nothing in 
the world but cleanness. “Run along and see what you can get 
for forty. You might let me know Monday morning.” 
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repeated Corinne-the-newly-christened. “I got the 
It’s wonderful! I'll make good.” 
asserted the head of the firm. 


HEN Corinne returned to the street of the red-brick 

building with white collars and cuffs, she found the 
red Gloamer still parked near the cement pile. The male vamp 
of Sadie’s lurid tale was just about to climb into the still more 
lurid roadster. Again Corinne dared: 

“Mr. Horton! Wait a minute, please.” 

“Yes,” said the man pleasantly, withdrawing a foot from the 
running-board and swinging a soft hat from ruffly dark hair. 
“What can I do for you?” 

“Is it too late—to see apartments? I mean a tiny—tiny place. 
What I'm interested in is a white-tiled bath with forcets—spickets 
all nice and shiny,” she corrected in the face of a brown-eved 
stare which she attributed to her bad management of those 
difficult r’s. 

“Don’t you want a room?” questioned the man in a muffled 
voice. “Is it room and bath—or just bath and room, maybe?” 





Running Water 


Corinne noticed how his lips quirked in deeply at the corners, 
and how his eyes smiled at her through their thick lashes. That, 
and how tall he was, and how he wore his clothes as if they we 
part of him like his nice voice, was probably what made hi 
dangerous 

“It’s the bath, mostly—and white tiles. I’ve forty dolla 
a month to spend on that, and if a room did come with it, | 
be more comfortable, I expect,” twinkled Corinne experimental 

“T expect so,” replied the man, staring down at her grave 
“But rents are high. I’ve nothing but a little cubbyhole back 
of the elevators for forty-seven-fifty. And that’s so tiny y 
can’t swing a cat in it.” 

“T haven't got a cat,” announced the girl. “I'll never be ab 
to afford even a bird unless seed comes down. There’s just m« 

“Perhaps I could make it forty-five,” said the man thoughtfull 
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“Do you want to see it? 

“Oh—I'll take it,” cried Corinne, “ 
forty!” 

“Of Brighton and Kent,” interrupted the man almost irritably 
“What has he to do with it?” 

“He’s paying my rent,” explained Corinne equably 

“T don’t know—” stammered the man. “It’s too late to look 
maybe. The workmen are all gone. I don’t think this is th 
sort of building—’ 

“Oh, but it is,” gasped Corinne. “And I must look now 
hate to bother you. But some one pointed you out early thi 
afternoon, and I thought it best to come right to you the minute 
could afford it. You see, I just got promoted to be Mr. Brighton's 
secretary, at forty a week. And I’ve wanted white tiles an 
running water since I was fourteen—longer, maybe. Now he’s 
paying me so well I can have it. So you will show me the apart 
ment, wont you, Mr. Horton?” persuaded Corinne, with a terribl: 
carnestness which made her completely naive. 

“Of course I will. And we'll try to meet you on rent,” sai 
the young man. 


though Mr. Brighton sai 


ADIE BLANEY gasped in turn when Corinne told he: 
about it over the Monday luncheonette. 

“He treated me just as decent! I suppose it’s because I’m s 
plain. And he said I could move in next Saturday, as the plaster’ 
be dry by then. I get three weeks for nothing, and that doesn’t 
make it so bad for me to be paying forty-two-fifty, which is th 
best he could do. And when I said, ‘No thank you,’ to his asking 
me to let him take me home in the red car, he didn’t insist at all 
I s’pose that’s my being so unattractive. . . And I was think- 
ing, Sadie, having to put all my money into furnishings, I wont 
be able to afford any clothes at all this summer. So, as long as 
I have running water, maybe just a teeny mite of rouge would 
be all right.” 

“Where'll you get your 
high.” 

“Mr. Horton knows a wholesale place. He offered to take me 
But when I said I’d rather have a lady-friend go along, lunch 
hours, he gave in as nice as anything, and said he’d telephone | 
was coming. So you see he’s kinda decent, for all you said 
That’s what the four hundred I’ve saved was always for— 
furniture.” 

“You're a simp! If you don’t get your furniture Sattiday 
I s’pose you're game to sleep in the bathtub,” giggled Sadie. 

“IT would be,” agreed Corinne, whose reconstructed name had 
been explained to Sadie with small effect. “But Mr. Horton sai 
he'd telephone them to make a ‘special’ and deliver it Saturday 
morning, so things would be there when I come up Saturday 
afternoon to get straightened out. That’s kind, isn’t it? An 
Mr. Brighton said we could have two hours tomorrow to go pick 
out the furniture. What do you say to that, Sadie Blaney?” 

“I'm so dizzy my head is running in circles,” gibed Sadie. “You 
certainly seem to have a way with the old ones.” 

“Mr. Horton’s only twenty-seven. He told me so himself.” 

“He did! And his pet name, I spose. And favorite color 
so’s you could do the apartment congenial. You’re a deep one 
Coreen Shore. Only—don’t pull the goody-goody stuff with me 
any more! And if you was to have a house-warming and invite 
me and Steve and somebody for yourself, we’d be glad to get a 
chance to hold hands without having a Park cop order us to move 
on, or Ma and Pa and Tom and Susy start coughin’ and talking 
about licenses being on sale at City Hall.” 

“T'll give you a house-warming. But I guess maybe you'll have 
to get Steve to bring a fourth. If I made sandwiches and ice- 
cream, they might not be as bored as they are when they have t 
take me out and buy them.” (Continued on page 08 


furniture?” demanded Sadie. “It’s 
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“You let me go!” she stormed. “I wont have anything to do with a married man. I wont!” 
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By Melville Davisson Post 


Illustrated by 
Joseph Clement Coll 


T was a night of illu- 
sions. The whole worid 
was unreal. The city 
could not be seen. There was a 
sort of fairy vista extending over 
the gardens across the bit of park 
into the haze, pierced by the nar- 
row white shaft of the National Monu- 
ment extending into the sky 

There was a heavy odor of jessamine 
and honeysuckle lying about the 
southern portico of the Executive Man- 
sion. But there were no lights. The whole of 
the portico was in heavy shadow. A big, 
strong, masculine voice, cultivated and firm, 
was speaking. 

“I am glad that business of your embassy brought 
you to America, Monsieur Jonquelle,” it said, “be- 
cause I wanted to ask you about that last expedition of Chau- 
vannes’. I knew Chauvannes in South Africa. He was a first- 
class man. What was the mystery about his death? The current 
report at the time could not have been the truth. It was too 
fantastic.” 

One might have made out the figure of the Frenchman by look- 
ing closely in the dim light. He sat in a long chair, his legs ex- 
tended, a cigarette, unlighted, moving in his fingers. His voice was 
low and clear when he spoke, like one engaged with a reflection. 

“Tt was all the truth, Excellency,” he said, ‘as we now know.” 

The big voice interrupted: “That fantastic story!” 

The Frenchman’s voice did not change. 

“The truth about it,” he said, “is even more fantastic than the 
current story of the time. Nobody believed it. Nobody could 
have believed it. When his journal finally came in, everybody 
thought Chauvannes had gone mad before the end. The things 
he wrote down simply could not have happened!” 

He paused. Then: “But it was every word the truth. .... 
There are the emeralds in the Louvre.” 

The big man beyond Monsieur Jonquelle, obscured by the thick 
shadow, made an exclamation of astonishment. 

“The emeralds,” he said, “are of course proof of the fact that 
Chauvannes found some evidences of the thing he was after. 
But his journal could not have been the truth. The man who 
wrote the closing pages of that journal must have been mad.” 

The Frenchman replied with no change in his voice. 

“Excellency,” he said, “the man who wrote the closing pages 
of that journal was not only not mad, but he was so clever that 
I have never ceased to admire him. He was in a desperate 
position, from which, he knew perfectly well, there was no escape, 
and he undertook to do a thing that not only required the soundest 
intelligence, but it also required a degree of cleverness that has 
not been equaled by anybody. I feel that’ I ought to stand and 
uncover whenever I think about Chauvannes.” 
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A strange jungle tragedy 
which brings rare jewels to 
the Louvre—and M. Jonquelle 
to explain to the Great Amer- 


ican in the White House. 


There was a sound in the darkness as 
of one drawing one’s body swiftly together 
in a chair. There was a sort of booming 
in the big voice. 

“You amaze me!” it said. “Of course 
I knew what Chauvannes was after. He 
used to talk about it when we were shoot- 
ing on the Vaal. He had the clue, he 
thought, to a lost civilization of an im- 
mense age, in the great 
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wilderness of 
Central Africa, a little north of the Congo 
The old route of the ivory raiders ha 
touched it. And there were the stories 
the slave-traders had brought out, and s¢ 
forth. I thought at the time that he was building on in 
sufficient data, but one never knows what civilization may 
have flourished on any portion of the earth’s surface. An 
immense wilderness laid down over it would mean nothing 

The race is much older than we imagine.” 

He continued to speak in his strong, firm voice: 

“I was not surprised that Chauvannes found some evidence of 
the thing he was looking for. He was a first-class archeologist. 
He knew all about everything of the sort that had been un- 
covered. And he was a good, all-around explorer, none better 
If there was any man in the world who could have gone from 
the Congo across the old trail of the ivory raiders, northeast to 
the Albert Nyanza, it was Chauvannes. I can believe that 
Chauvannes went in there, and that he found the evidences of 
the thing he was looking for; but the journal that the survivor 
of the expedition brought in could not be true. Chauvannes was 
insane when he wrote it—if the excerpts I saw of it were not 
colored. One could easily go mad at the end of an adventure 
like that. It was an appalling thing to undertake. That forest 
lies on the equator. It is very nearly three thousand miles across 
it. There is every conceivable peril in it. One would look for 
a man to come out on the Nyanza mad, if he ever did come out.” 

Monsieur Jonquelle replied in the same even voice. 

“Our government, Excellency,” he said, ‘was precisely of your 
opinion, when the journal finally came in. They thought Chau- 
vannes was mad at the end. But he was not mad! He was 
sane and clever—how sane and how clever you will realize when 
you get the whole thing clearly in your mind. It was a long 
time before we understood it, although how we could have been 
so stupid seems to me now a greater wonder than the fantastic 
incidents with which Chauvannes filled the closing pages of his 
journal. 

“T think the first clue we got was the method Chauvannes had 
taken to be sure that the journal would get into Paris after his 
death. His direction, written on the back of it, was that the 
bearer who brought it in should be paid five thousand francs by 
the executors of his estate. You see he was offering a reward for 
the thing to get in. 
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It was not this peril that seemed to affect Chauvannes, but the vague fear of the creatures on in front. 


ly one of the three men that Chauvannes constantly speaks 
1 his journal ever appeared. One can imagine what happened 
1e other two—the same thing, doubtless, that happened to 
e persons who started with Chauvannes northeast to the 
aiter he had abandoned his excavations.” 
big man beyond Monsieur Jonquelle in the dark seemed 
ve composed himself to listen. He was silent, and Monsieur 
elle went on: 
ese men, who were the only persons alive with Chauvannes 
1e finally reached the Ituri on the morning of the seven- 
f December, must have been three of the most desperate 
urers in the world. They were evidently broken men at the 
their tether, willing to stake everything on a last chance, 
would not have joined Chauvannes. They were not men 


ted. He never would have selected men of this character. 


They seem to have followed him in and to have literally annexed 
themselves to his expedition when he left the Congo east of tl 
Leopold. They must have been an exquisite devil’s-guard—th 
three; .the little wolf-faced Apache Leturc, the Finn sailor, and 
the American beachcomber they called Captain Di 

“The Apache was the one who came in with the journal. He 
must have been, after all, what you would call the ‘t 
of the three. Nevertheless it was these three hell- 
came out alive with Chauvannes. And what he had to say 
them is on every page of the journal. He must have changed 
his mind very shortly after they joined him, because the first im- 
pressions he wrote down, which were probably what our own 
would have been, were afterward scratched out. We might 
have believed that some one else had made these erasures but fer 
the fact that the journal from this time on never fails to speak 
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of these three men in the highest terms 
Their tirelessness, their energy, their courage 
their devotion to Chauvannes is the one note 
that continues through this journal to the end 
“Of course, one could say that as these 
three men had to depend on Chauvannes to 
bring them out, the presence of a common 
peril would have united them in his support 
and that while they were apparently exerting 
themselves for him, they were, in fact, labor- 
ing to get out of that wilderness alive 
“They were evidently densely ignorant per- 
sons of a low order, every one of them. The 
Finn and the American beachcomber had no 
education whatever; Leturc could read,—he 
was a deserter, we think, from the Foreign 
Legion,—and he had a sort of devil’s shrewd- 
ness. But he was no match, when it came 
to wits, for Chauvannes. None of them were 
They were ignorant and superstitious. But 
they were determined, desperate to the last 
degree, and afraid of nothing 
“One of the features of the journal that 
first impressed me was the fact that Chau- 
vannes had no illusions about these men 
He understood each of them perfectly. He 
pinned the success of his great plan to an 
accurate conception of the Apache Leturc. He 
thought this desperate human creature was 
what you would call the ‘best man.’ He ex- 
pected him to come out the best man, and 
he laid the plan he had in mind to fit that 
eventuality. And he was right. I saw that 
when I got to thinking about the journal 
“And I saw something else. I saw that 
Chauvannes realized his own situation pretty early in the march 
of events. He knew what he was going into. And he knew 
where the thing would lead. He realized it a long way ahead 
This fact, as I have said, was one of the conspicuous features 
of the journal. I suppose one, in an incipient madness, might 
realize all the accurate features of the situation that lay about 
Chauvannes, and before him, as he did; but I doubt it. I think 
only a man sound and sane could have seen it with the certainty 
that Chauvannes saw it, and at the distance beyond the event. 
Only the soundest intelligence, in the calm control of every 
faculty, could have realized that the thing before him was in- 
evitable. A man in any other state of mind would have under- 
taken to delude himself. He would have resorted to futile de- 
vices, or to some tragic issue before the end, or to some futile 
hope. It took a mind like Chauvannes’, profoundly sane, to see 
that the thing that awaited him was inevitable! 


" STUDIED that journal as closely as a cipher dispatch. 

| The evidences of Chauvannes’ mental condition did not 
appear till the entries beginning about the seventeenth of Decem- 
ber—the day on which they finally came out of the forest on the 
old elephant-trail. Of course, strange things had happened before 
that—the decimation of the force, for one thing. But Chauvannes 
never seemed to attribute this to any but a natural cause, a sort 
of united plan of the dwarf camps to destroy the members of 
the expedition 

“He found that whole, awful wilderness veined through with 
these camps, precisely as Stanley found it when he was following 
the Ituri in his effort to relieve Emin Pasha. And Chauvannes 
seems to have had precisely the same experiences as Stanley, in 
that the poisoned arrows, which the dwarf tribes used, were 
always fatal to the natives, but not to the white men of the ex- 
pedition. At least, the three white men with Chauvannes, anc 
the explorer himself, always escaped, while the persistent destruc- 
tion of the other members of the expedition continued until only 
Chauvannes and the other white men came out alive. 

“Chauvannes, like other men who have been into the Congo, 
tried to find out what the poison was that these dwarf tribes used, 
but he had no more success at it than Stanley. He thought the 
fact that white men did not die of this poison, as Stanley’s ex- 
pedition demonstrated, may have, perhaps, convinced these hostile 
tribes that a white man could not be so destroyed, and was the 
reason why they directed their attacks against the natives of the 
expedition and not against the four white men who conducted it. 
The explanation seems possible. It seemed intelligent to Chau- 
vannes, for he makes it very clear in his journal that this is his 
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belief. He gives it as the reason why all the members of the 
expedition finally perished except the four members of it wh 
were white. 

“The expedition was not large. It was as small as Chauvannes 
could get on with. He never intended it to be more than a scout- 
ing party, to lay out the thing he was looking for. The discovery 
of the emeralds was a sort of accident in removing the porti 
of an ancient wall that an uprooted tree had dislodged.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Then Monsieur Jonquelle went 
on: 

“Of course, the average person, accustomed to adventure tales 
has a fantastic notion about these hostile natives. But there is in 
fact nothing fantastic about them. The whole of this immense 
forest, lying above the equator, is inhabited by these tribes, an 
their furtive attacks with poisoned weapons, usually at night, 
well known to everybody. Stanley’s whole expedition was c 
stantly menaced by them. You will see his map dotted all over 
with their camps. They are no fairy creatures of romance. They 
are a constantly menacing, actual peril in the Congo. 

“Chauvannes saw nothing strange or mysterious about what 
happened to the native members of his expedition. His journal 
is clear on that. 

“I said awhile ago that the incredible things set out in the 
journal did not begin to appear until about the seventeenth of 
December, when they had finally come out. It is true that some 
indicatory things are noted in the journal before that date 
Chauvannes could not sleep. He returns again and again 
this fact. Bromides did no good. He continues to complain about 
the failure of the bromides. He wonders if the drugs have 
their virtue, or if they could not have been pure. He notes that 
he tested this with one of the other men and observed the 
effect. The bromides were all right. This fact gave him a good 
deal of concern. He could not sleep. And the drugs upon which 
the medical profession depend in such a case, failed. 

“We find this feature in considerable detail and beginning 
some time before December seventeenth while the expedition was 
still in the forest of the Congo, in its awful march to the northeast 

“It could have been nothing short of awful in every concep- 
tion of the word. The whole of that vast wilderness is a king- 
dom of Satan. We never can get any adequate realization of it 
—a horror of gloom and rain, the heavens shut out nearly all the 
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By Melville Davisson Post 


They decided that 
Leture should re- 
main all the time 
with Chauvannes 
to see that nothing 
happened to him. 


by the tree- 
the whole 
underneath a 
every form of 
creeper, of vermin, 
of reptile, the 
stench of a rotten 
world, and this invisible enemy that 
never relented and never tired out. 
It was enough to break down the 
morale of anybody. No wonder 
Chauvannes couldn’t sleep! But it 
never did break down his morale,— 
that’s precisely what I am going to make clear to you,—not 
even when he saw, with an almost uncanny second sight, what 
was inevitably ahead of him. 
I don’t know when it was that Chauvannes realized what was 
1 of him, but as I have said, I think he saw it almost from 
first day of the march north. 
I studied that journal word by word and sentence by sentence. 
felt at the time that no one of us understood it, that the thing 
something which ought to appear if we were able to grasp 
per conception of it. I felt before it as I used to feel be- 
those clever German dispatches, which appeared on their 
to be merely a narrative of a domestic incident, when thev 
in fact army orders containing a definite direction. I was 
as events proved, but the government authorities in Paris 
the time considered my notion fantastic. 


“QI TILL, as I have said, the strange digressions in his 
journal did not begin to appear until about the seven- 

teenth of December, when they came out onto the great grass- 
covered plateau outlined to the east by a low mountain range, 
beneath which lay Lake Albert Nyanza. As it happened, they 
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had come out ten days ahead of 

the date which they had de- 

termined upon for the arrival of 

the lake boat. It was to receive 

the expedition at the same point 

on the Nyanza that Stanley met Emin 
Pasha. 

‘‘Now, here was another indicatory point. 

They did not go ahead to the Nyanza as 

Stanley had done. They camped on a grassy 

slope—it looked like an English lawn, Chau- 

vannes said—within the first day’s march 

out of the forest. Here they remained. 

“Chauvannes had all the modern imple- 

ments that an explorer carries with him, 

and he laid down the exact location of this 

camp with the most painstaking accuracy. 

It was charted in the journal in half a 

lozen different forms and checked in every variety of way. He 

seemed to have spent a lot of time at this. He was determined 

that the exact spot of this camp should be definitely located for 

all time and beyond any possibility of error. And he did not fail. 

The exact location of that camp is as certain as any boundary 

monument on our Belgian frontier. It can be located today within 

the error of half a meter. He had plenty of time for this, 

because he remained in this camp with Leturc while the other 
men went on to the Nyanza 

“The route to the lake could not be laid out to the eye 


directly below a marked rocky promontory of the sky 
the men with Chauvannes thought it better to be 
way out, and as they had to put in the time until the boat arrived, 
it seemed advisable to go over the route. The American beach- 
comber Dix and the Finn set out for the Albert, Leturc remain- 
ing in the camp with Chauvannes. 

“Chauvannes seemed in the journal to take a certain care to 
justify this course. He was now alarmed about his condition. 
The camp was in a spot little less than heavenly after the awful 
forest of the Congo. It was a rolling country of bright green 
pasture-land, veined with an outline of trees, its hill-tops studded 
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with thickets bevond which to the east lay the range of mountains 


rimming the Nyanza. It was simply a paradise after the horror 
of the vast wilderness to the southwest of it. Birds were every- 
where. It was a glorious country, full of antelope, eland, buffalo 
and the like. It was no trouble for a hunter to supply a camp 

“Tt was here alone with Leturc that Chauvannes finished the 
journal, which I finally decoded, as one might say, at the Service 
de la Sureté in Paris 

“I have that the only thing indicating Chauvannes’ con- 
dition before the seventeenth of December, when they came out 
on the old elephant-track into this heavenly country below the 
Albert, was the fact that he could not sleep and that the bromides 
had failed him. But this was not precisely all. The journal 
began to indicate a state of mind in Chauvannes that he apparent- 
|. the impression that they were 


said 


ly hesitated a long time to record 
approaching some form of creature of which they had very little, 
if any, dependable information 

“That statement seems vague 
it is founded in the journal is in 
plainly, a feeling that some strange creatures were ahead of him 
Now, one could have understood this, if it had been the feeling 
that these creatures were following the expedition, for the hostile 
dwarfs had, in fact, followed it until they had destroyed, as I 
have said, every member of the expedition except the four white 
men. But it was not this peril that seemed to affect Chauvannes; 
this was a thing of which he was aware and which he could under- 
stand; but the vague fear of the creatures on in front of him was 
a new conception 

“Chauvannes said that he 
and that it increased as he advance 
taintv of apprehension at about the 
the grass-land west of the Albert 

“At first Chauvannes put this down as an illusion arising from 
the depression of insomnia. But he began to speak of it later as a 
sort of definite premonition to be reckoned with 

“Of course, when the journal first came into our possession, we 
took this, and the incredible things that followed, to be merely 
the illusions of a man whose nervous system had broken down 
This was a profound error. Every statement following in the 
journal was, as it proved, of the most definite importance. One 
got here at this point in the journal a pretty clear conception of 
the condition of Chauvannes at the time. 

“The three men 


but the impression upon which 
itself vague. It was, to put it 


could not dismiss this impression 
attaining to a definite cer- 
time they came out into 





with him, whose care, devotion and untiring 


solicitude are, as I have said, the persistent note of this latter 
part of Chauvannes’ journal, were now very much concerned 
about him. They seemed to understand the danger, to himself, 


of one in such a mental state, for they secured and destroyed all 
the ammunition to the private weapons which Chauvannes 
carried; they even broke the blades of the knives. They ap- 
peared to realize that a homicidal seizure might develop from 
such a mental condition, and they seemed to fear that it might 
take the course of a suicidal mania. They were wholly without 
fear for themselves, as Chauvannes’ journal repeats over and over 
again 


“TT is here, now, at this point, that the whole journal of 
I Chauvannes’ begins to be taken up with the extraor- 

dinary things that he observed. The impression of some strange 
creatures close on the camp, in the neighborhood, became an 
obsession. One can tell that from the speculations with which 
the pages of the journal are filled at this point, as though the 
man were endeavoring to lay an argument in order to 
support a feeling which he felt certain was sound, but which he 
was also certain would appear fantastic to all other persons. Were 
men justified in the belief that the exceedingly narrow limits 
of their crude senses could give them a knowledge of all the 
creatures that might inhabit the world? He continues to reflect 
upon the limitation of the senses; the eye was easily deceived; 
the ear was wholly undependable; the sense of scent in a human 
being was absurd that of the most inferior animal, and 
all feeling was confined to a sense of touch infinitely crude. Was 
it not then ridiculous to depending on such limited 
agencies, that one could have any large conception of what even 
the limited area of the world close about him contained? 

“There are a dozen pages of this speculation closely written in 
the journal, following the insomnia and what we at first took to 
be the hallucination which possessed Chauvannes at the time. 
They bring us up to the strange events which he began now to set 
down in detail. 

“This was all mental. It was all what one would call ‘a state 
of the mind.’ The physical evidences began now to appear 
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The Great Ciphe 
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emerged Irom the forest that Chauvannes had a sensation, as 
puts it, of something delicately feeling over his face. It 
to be a very slight, moving touch, as of the tip of a feather, | 
it was clearly distinguishable. The man put up his hand and ma 
a swift gesture about him in the darkness, but there was abs 
lutely nothing that he could touch. He says that this thir 
happened more than once in the night, and each time, althoug 
he put out his hand instantly, it came in contact with no physi 
evidences of any creature about him. 

“This was before Dix and the Finn had set out to go over 
route to the Albert. Chauvannes says that he spoke to the m 
‘guardedly,’ as he puts it, about this experience on the day th 
followed it, but they had observed nothing. 
been no sound in the tent; nor was there any track or eviden 
of the fact that any creature had been in it. 
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* HE thing occurred again the next night. On this oc¢ 


“It was on the first night in the new camp after they had 
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There had certainly 
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sion Chauvannes distinctiy felt that swift, lingering 


touch pass over his face; and again, instantly, he clutched abo 
him in the dark, beating the whole place with his arms in a di 
perate effort to come into some physical contact with the creatu 
But it was wholly to no purpose. He touched nothing. There 
no sound anywhere, and the men sleeping about him in the te 
were not disturbed. He says that on the following morning 
mentioned this thing again, but the three men with him had 
experience of it whatever. 

“If these creatures, of which Chauvannes had the 
premonitory sense, had finally appeared, they seemed to be direc 
ing their attentions exclusively to him. At any rate, the 
denied having disturbed by anything. They had 
nothing, felt nothing 

“And it was on this day, it seems, that they took the precauti 
about his weapons. They also decided that the 
Leturc should remain with Chauvannes all the time to see tha 
nothing happened to him. 
precaution was taken, with 


strang 


been 


the idea that Chauvannes in hi 


men 
seen 
But they were disturbed about Chauvannes 


Frenchman 


The journal makes it clear that this 


; P 


present mental condition might do some injury to himself, rather 


than in the notion that he was menaced by any mysterious cre 
ture. 

“And they followed that plan. Dix and the Finn set out 
go to Albert Nyanza, and Leture remained with Chauvannes. 

“It was on the third night, after the two men had depart: 
and he was alone in the tent with the sleeping Leturc, 
Chauvannes saw this creature. He says it was about 
in the morning. He had been awake through the 
his eyes usually closed. He does not know how he 
open them, but he did open them. 
minutes to three, by the watch which he wore on his wrist. H 
knew this because it was a night of full moon, the brilliant ray 
of which entered the tent through the half-opened flap. Ther 
was absolutely no sound to have attracted Chauvannes’ attentio1 
and no other physical evidence of the presence of the creatur 
that he was at the time aware of. 
his eves precisely at the moment when the creature entered th 
tent—a thing it did without disturbing the flap and withou 
making any sound whatever. 

“Chauvannes says that he saw it distinctly. It paused for 
moment after it had entered, remaining for some seconds quit 
motionless. He says that in proportion to the other parts of tl 
creature’s body, the head was enormous. 
tour. The outline was perfectly clear, but what we would ca 
features were hardly distinguishable. 
features. That was one of the distinguishing horrors of it— 
head big in proportion to its body, cubical in outline and lackin 
features! The chest and the abdomen were also big, estimatii 
the creature by its own proportions. The limbs were long, narro 
and jointed. The whole creature was of a repulsive, reddish colo: 
and without any of the usual covering of animals with which 
human race is familiar. The body seemed to be of some ha: 
red substance, Chauvannes said—frozen and polished flesh, aft 
the skin had been removed, was the idea he got. 

“The creature remained only a moment visible to him; then 
disappeared. It seemed to Chauvannes that it disappeared mere 
by turning about. He was unable to see it again, although t! 
doorway where it entered was clear in the moonlight, and ther 
was only the grass floor of the tent’ 
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ONSIEUR JONQUELLE stopped here in his-narrati\ 
like one who would wish a hearer to grasp the who 
conception of the story before he went (Continued on page r1o7 





But at any rate, he opened 
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three o'clock 


It was precisely seventeen 


It was cubical in con- 


The thing seemed to lack 
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Unlocking the door of Opportunity 
was Jimmy Hazleton’s job. He did 
it when he found — 


Illustrated by 
Leslie L. Benson 


The Keys to Ausable 


By Edward Mott Woolley 


LOSE to dawn the masked intruder pulled aside the 
curtains of lower ten and flashed his electric torch 
on Jimmy Hazleton Resenting the annoyance, 
Jimmy observed dreamily, without opening his eyes: 
Let up, there; y-you got my ticket last night—go ’way!” 
[hen he settled himself for another nap. But something cold 
was jabbed against his cheek and he sat up. 
“Raise your hands and keep ’em there,” 
‘ow, Where’s your money and valu’bles?” 
mmy Hazleton was no coward, but the 
retion. He wasn’t ready to step out into the Unknown so 
nly. Wasn’t he headed across the continent to seek his 
ne on the Pacific Coast? A salaried job with the Goliath 
nobile Company in New York had palled upon him. The 
polis, with its millions of people, had all but suffocated him 
inted more room—a bigger chance to do something with 
obiles on his own account. Bullets had no appeal 
use me,” he said, “but I'll get round-shouldered holding 
nds like this.” 
my was close to six feet, and his pompadour didn’t miss 
nahogany bottom of upper ten by many inches. 
ur money!” whispered the intruder again. 
my advised him to look under the pillows. But finding 
ng there, the marauder swore under his breath and reached 
Jimmy’s trousers, in the hammock. Some loose change fell 
n the berth, but he left it there. 
‘ome across!” he commanded. 
gun was shoved against Jimmy’s forehead with such force 
twisted his neck. 
-in my belt,” he said. 
th a yank the buttons were pulled off the coat of Jimmy’s 


commanded a voice 


situation called for 


pajamas; with another jerk the strap of the money belt inside 
gave way and scraped the cuticle from Jimmy’s back. . 

Half an hour later Jimmy Hazleton, along with a group of 
fellow-passengers from the Transcontinental Limited, stood in 
the little Ausable station. The March morning was raw, and 
Jimmy was glad the robber hadn’t taken the great fur coat 
Uncle Martin had given him back in his college days. A mile 
down the track the train still waited, minus the engine—which 
uncoupled by the bandits, now lay half toppled over on a 
just below the town. 

For ten minutes the 
key. 

“No use!” he said. 
another hour. Mud’s 
those folks over at the 
roaring hell.” 

“Back in my country,” 
mobiles.’ 

“You haven’t seen our roads,” 
his pipe. “We've g 
close to junk. 


switcn 


night operator had been pounding his 
trail for 
Besides 
worth a 


their 
Road 


horses 


“The posse can’t get on 
too deep on the Gulcl 
county seat aint got no 


observed Jimmy, “posses ride in auto- 


the operator remarked, lig] 
ot automobiles, but most of ’em are j 

This’ll always be a horse country till we 

roads. ” 

Jimmy would have wagered that the sturdy Goliath Six could 
carry a posse over any roads roundabout Ausable, however deep 
the mud. But an enterprise of a wholly different nature—having 
nothing to do with highwaymen—had suddenly taken possession 
of his thoughts. Besides, he harbored no delusions about getting 
back his money. 

“I suppose the town has a garage, at least,” he observed 

The operator pointed up the hill. “A fellow named Hutchinson 
came out here three years ago and started one,” he said. ‘His 
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garage is next to Swanson’s livery-stable. Swanson’s getting rich, 
but Hutchinson’s looking for a chance to sell out—cheap.” 

A little later Jimmy climbed a steep, ragged bluff to the town. 
Ausable boasted a thousand inhabitants, and as the supply base 
for a rather populous cattle and farming region, had certain 
strategic importance. Jimmy’s first glimpse was favorable. Ausa- 
ble enjoyed apparent prosperity. One evidence of this was a 
handsome stone building bearing a sign, “Ausable National Bank.” 
Down the street Jimmy saw an attractive motion picture theater, 
a hotel, several churches, and at least three general stores of 
rather astonishing size. Beyond them he could see the outlines 
of a lumber yard, with boards piled as high as a house. 

Of more immediate interest, however, was the restaurant. The 
loose change which the bandit had cast aside was still in Jimmy’s 
pocket, and he was hungry 


S he came out—after disposing of his steak, fried pota- 
A toes and coffee—the sheriff and his aides were gallop- 
ing into town, their horses crusted with mud. Jimmy watched 
them while they changed steeds at Swanson’s stable. Accustomed 
as he was to motor transportation, the incongruity of the spectacle 
struck him 
After the sheriff and his men had galloped up the 
road, Jimmy crossed the street and entered Hutchin- 
son’s little garage. Like the establishment itself, its 
owner bore evidence of decrepitude and discouragement. 
“I hear you want to sell,” said 
Jimmy 
Half an hour later he came out 
For a minute he stood sur- 
veying the main street of 
Ausable The  extraordi- 


nary ccmpetition of selling automobiles in New York had sharp- 
ened his selling sense to razor-blade keenness. Here, at least. was 
a community where competition was on the lowest plane, where 
the mud itself bespoke virgin opportunity. 

Jimmy Hazleton thereupon turned and walked down to the 
railroad, and then made his way along the track to the stalled 
train and got his suitcase. His trunk was still in New York. 
And when the train finally pulled through the town and boomed 
along westward, Jimmy was writing a letter at the Ausable Hotel. 
He gazed thoughtfully at the Limited as it vanished into the 
deep cut, and for a minute something choked him. Then reso- 
lutely he finished the missive and addressed it to his old pal, 
Jack Goodfellow, who a year before had been an automobile 
salesman with Jimmy in New York and now was general western 
agent for the Goliath Company at Denver. 

In part, the letter ran: 
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Dear Jack: . . gun in my face, so handed over my thou 
sand dollars . No, I hadn’t made much of a hit in New 
You. .. too many top-notch salesmen and market too near 
the saturation point. .... 

I'm just beginning to get the big idea. Ninety-nine hundredths 
of the roads in the United States are still dirt, but a lot of them 
must be “pay dirt.” There are fifty thousand people in this 
county, and most of them still depend on horse transportation 
because the roads are mud! That’s a challenge to an automobile 
salesman, Jack. I’m going out to sell them automobiles, and 
indirectly, roads. A man-size job! 

I've arranged to buy the garage business of a chap named 
Hutchinson, for seven hundred dollars. In reality he hasn’t any 
business, but I get a place to work and some tools. He'll take 
two hundred cash and the rest on time. Hutchinson wants to 
get to New York, where he thinks he'll have a better chance 
Funny world, isn’t it? 

Now the deal hinges on two provisos: - I’ve got to raise the 
two hundred, which I think I can manage; second, I must have a 
Goliath Six roadster quick—on credit. Are you sport enoug! 
to back me personally to this extent, besides letting me have a 
Goliath agency at Ausable? 
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After mailing the letter Jimmy walked down the street to the 
general store of Slocum and Company. To him, “Slocum’s” was 
new kind of store. Merchandise of almost every sort was piled 
extraordinary confusion. Jimmy’s eye fell on the furs, and 
mfidential talk with old Henry Slocum followed. Slocum 
ew a bargain; furs had gone up enormously. Thus Jimmy 
me away minus his treasured garment and wearing instead a 
overcoat. But his regrets were assuaged by the five hun- 

-d dollars in his pocket. 
V HILE waiting for the roadster which Goodfellow had 
wired he would ship, Jimmy had time to perfect his 
ns. He had time also for dark and frequent misgivings. There 
W nights when he went to bed quite doubiful of his sanity. 
For would any sane automobile man have picked this absurd 
Ausable country as the base for strategic sales operations? The 
March rains made lakes of the roads, and came near washing 
away Jimmy’s courage. He was homesick almost to the point of 

surrender. 

Had Jimmy depended wholly on his own efforts it is probable 
he would have taken the eastbound Transcontinental for New 
York, but realizing his need for quick information concerning the 
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Hi came tearing around a bend and took Doro- 
thy’s mare by surprise. She jumped the fence. 


county and its people. he engaged young Atwater, who worked in 
the bank, to assist him in analyzing his market. Bob Atwater 
took to Jimmy’s sales-technique like a movie fan to the films, 
and demonstrated an amazingly intimate knowledge of almost 
every family for miles around. In their evenings together the 
twain charted a campaign, with red dots representing families 
offering fair chances for sales. 

Moreover, Atwater convulsed Jimmy many a time, impersonat- 
ing old Jason Hunt, Jeremiah Warburton or Anderson Phillips, 
three of the biggest farmers of Ausable Ridge, whose peculiarities, 
ideas and whims the young man knew to the least detail. 

“The way to sell Jason Hunt a car is through his daughter, 
Dorothy,” he declared. “She usually gets what she wants, once 
she sets out to get it. And she’s the most popular girl in the 
county. Five or six fellows are crazy over her. Why, just this 
afternoon I saw Clem Warrington watching Dorothy as she drove 
out of town in her buggy. She’s got a mare she calls Lu—some 
stepper, too. I’m morally certain Clem got rid of his old yellow 
plug and bought the horse he’s now driving because he wanted 
one as good as Dorothy’s. 

“Now if we could sell Dot Hunt a car,’ Bob went on, “Clem 
and those other chaps would look like thirty cents with their 
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nags. They’d rush to buy automobiles. They’ve got the cash! 
See?” 

“You get my idea exactly,” commended Jimmy. “We'll put 

down Miss Dorothy as the first Key Lady of the Crimson Car. 
This’ll be a Key campaign. Of course we don’t want to deal too 
much in love and hate and jealousy and such, but after all, Bob, 
it’s the personal motive that clinches most sales, whether you're 
selling an automobile, a house or suit of clothes. And there are 
certain people in every community who comprise the 
material on which to concentrate, especially if you're 
short of capital. When they 
buy, their buying is sure to 
influence others, so our cue is 
to pick out these Keys and 
for the present de- 
vote ourselves pretty 
much to them alone,” 
Jimmy continued 
“That’s the scientific 
way It’s exactly 
what the Rural 


Im- 
plement Company 
did when it 


always 
choice 


struck 
out west of the 
Mississippi with 
farm machinery. It 
hunted out the Key 
farmers and _ went 
after them first.” 

‘*We'’ve got to 
understand what’s 
going on in men’s 
minds,” agreed Bob 
“TI guess that’s the 
real sport of 
ing.” 

“There’s always 
one thing going on 
in the heads of most 
of them,” Jimmy replied 
itch to do things other people do. But 
some people are more valuable to us 
than others as immediate customers 
and our move is to single them out 
Sell our Keys and the rest will be easy 

Bob was meditative. “You might 
take Jere Warburton for one of your 
Keys,” he said. “For years he’s been 
in a feud with all the Martinsons 
You couldn't sell Ebenezer Martinson 
a car in a hundred years unless you 
knew just how to reach his soft spot 
But I don’t think he could stand it to 
see Jere Warburton driving a Goliath. 
Neither could Henry or Ezekiel Martin- 
son. Sell Jere a car and a!) the Mar- 
tinsons will buy.” 

Jimmy laughed. “Your psychology 
is good,” he said. “But some of our Keys will have to be quick 
buyers or we're lost.” 

Bobby reflected for a minute 

“We'll take Doc’ Harrison for one of our Keys,” 
“He’s the most influential these 
still drives that old sorrel mare 

Then he added, doubtfully “But it'll take real salesmanship 
Harrison a car. He had a row with the last automobile 
who was up here. Wouldn't even go out for a demon- 


sell- 


Dorothy's horse was 
some stepper. 


he announced. 
parts, and he 


, ; : 
aoctor around 


to sell 
salesman 
stration.” 
“Finesse,” was all Jimmy said in answer to that. 
HOUGH Jimmy’s crimson roadster created quite a 
sensation, people did not jump to buy Goliath cars. 
Most of the automobiles used in the Ausable country had been 
of the smaller sort. Motoring in the mud with a big and power- 
ful car was still regarded as essentially impracticable. Various 
makes of cars had plowed their way through the black muck 
of that rich land, to be sure, but the people had not been sold 
the motor habit. 
Jimmy was well-nigh discouraged. Almost a month had gone 
by and his first sale had not been made. A few repair jobs had 
come in, but the returns were barely enough to pay the mechanic, 
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Joe Swart, and the rent. Jimmy had exhausted his arguments 
and consumed unnumbered gallons of gasoline just showing him- 
self on the tortuous, mud-paved highways. Miles and miles 
every day had he covered, sometimes carrying a passenger or 
two, willing to ride out of curiosity, but more often alone 
Psychology in theory and in practice seemed, during these day 

two different things. 

Still optimism survived in the soul of Bob Atwater. He hi 
been pondering the philosophy of salesmanship, and the more hx 
thought about it the more convinced he grew that Jimmy’s theory 

of Keys was right. But his imagination wa 

more vivid and erratic than Jimmy’s. It w: 

indeed almost brilliant at times in originality 

and daring. Banking had always bored him 

exceedingly, and here was a chance for mental 

as well as physical adventure. Jiminy’s re- 
marks on the development of 
personal motives in buying had im- 
pressed him especially, and_ his 
fanciful and ingenious brain was 
very busy. And that was how it 
came about that Bob _ interested 
himself in the affairs of Agnes 
Kew, the station agent’s nineteen- 
year-old daughter, and a one-tim: 
schoolmate. 

Now Agnes was not on the 
Goliath “prospect” list, but one 
day while driving Jimmy’s roadster 
through town, Bob saw Agnes com 
ing out of the local milliner’s 
Catching what he took to be 
gleam of wistfulness in her violet 
eyes, an idea flashed suddenly 
through his fertile brain. 

“Hello, Agnes,” he called, 
ping his car with a jerk. 
to go to the dance in Carver City 
Saturday night?” 

Agnes hesitated. “Hiram Clark 
has asked me,” she said. 

Yet her questioning eyes feasted 
on the Goliath; and, ever quick 
with his mental reactions, Bob's 
plan was already formulate 
Hiram’s jealousy would force him 
to buy a car! Besides, Hiran 
would be a good Key himself. 

“Hi would take you ‘in his buggy 
I suppose,” Bob suggested. “I 
wish you’d go with me. Buggies 
are getting out-of-date.” 

Agnes flushed and tossed her 
amber head. 

“You're sure up-to-date your- 
self, Bob,” she returned. “You've 
got your nerve, too.” 

“And an automobile,” 

Bob. “I'll drive around for you about seven o’clock.” 

Agnes went in the crimson roadster! 


agreed 


FEW days later Jimmy received a letter from Good- 
fellow, of the Goliath sales office in Denver, that 
caused his face to lengthen as he read from it to Bob. 

“I’ve just learned that a chap named Hiram Clark has been 
down here and made a deal with the Sampson Auto Company to 
open an agency in Ausable. It looks as if you'd stirred up 
competition already.” 

Jimmy tossed the letter to the table that answered for a desk, 
and sat for a minute in meditation. 

“IT didn’t have sense enough to think of Hi’s doing that!” he 
ruminated. “Anyhow, it goes to show how a salesman can bying 
subtle influences to bear on the minds of people whom he neve! 
even sees,” he observed. “In this case I didn’t reason logically 
I set up in the mind of Hiram Clark a desire to own a car, but 
not to own a Goliath. There was something missing in our 
strategy.” 

“Tt’'ll be a boomerang,” mourned Bob. 
His old man left him a hundred thousand, at least. 
limit to beat us out.” 

“Competition had to come sooner or (Continued on page 147 
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Little Rufo 


By Lee Wilson Dodd 


Illustrated by 


REACHED the Ohio town a month after the great 
flood. The town was still in shocking condition, and 
all the able-bodied inhabitants were feverishly engaged 


upon what seemed the almost hopeless task of cleaning up and 


repairing the ravages made by water and flame 

\ distant relative, an old lady whom I had not seen or heard 
from for years, had sent for me in despair. Her little house and 
cherished furniture had been ruined, and she was living in exile 
at the Eagle Hotel, crushed by her losses, at times indeed almost 
demented by them She was but one sufferer of thousands 





self with her affairs, I was astounded an 


While I busied m 
depressed by the unceasing tales of hardship poured into my 
ears by all with whom I came into contact. But I had only 
that even the wildest and saddest 
essentially be true hundreds of 
been swept from their foundations; 
the business section looked as a town that has been fired by 
conquerors and delivered to ruthless sack and pillage. Great 
masses of mud-caked or half-charred wreckage still lay about the 
streets. From shattered gables, blackened chimney-pots, and the 
gaunt branches of trees, hung a strange flotsam left by the 
receding waters—scarecrow garments, crazy fragments of de- 
throned household gods. In the great fork of an oak tree the 
remains of an upright piano were wedged; to the splintered top 
of a higher branch a child’s doll seemed to cling by one hand, 
as if for dear life 
I heard many accounts of daring 
breadth escapes. Concerning most of these, many versions were 
extant, more or less thrilling or pathetic. But one incident seemed 
above all others to have burned itself into the hearts and imagina- 
tions of the stricken folk. I don’t know how many times 
the tale of Little Rufo and the Tiger—and always 
*r to increase than 


curious tascination seemed ratn 


to use my eyes to assure myself 
of these 
houses along the river had 


stories must some 


] ,AMN PY re > ~~ Tt. 
last-moment rescues, hair- 


listened to 
gladly. Its 
lessen: for it struck me from the first that there was more in this 


rs realized 





fantastic story than its eager narrat 

There is, or rather there was before the flood, a vaudeville 
theater in the town—the Hyperion, known locally as the “Hyp 
Its top-liner during the week of the flood was “The Great Rufo” 
with his trained Bengal tigress, Mirza. The Great Rufo’s troupe 
was not numerous. Beside Mirza, there was but one other per- 
creature who might 


former—a little boy of twelve, a dwarfish 


be taken for a child of six or seven. He was known on 


easily | 
the vaudeville circuit as “Little Rufo,” and the Great Rufo— 
probably out of deference to the child-labor laws—always claimed 


the frail, dwarfish boy as his son 

Certainly Little Rufo’s part in t Great Rufo’s act was far 
from negligible. Little Rufo supplied the comic relief, and the 
final thrill of horror that always left people gasping. His costume 
vas an exact duplicate of the Great Rufo’s, consisting of fawn- 
tights and a mantle of imitation tiger skin thrown over 








colored 


one shoulder. The Great Rufo was a gig man, and that he 
and his midget-like assistant should be similarly clad was a “sure 
laugh” —the one theatrical asset more precious than rubies 


The performance took place inside a great iron cage. While 
the Great Rufo put Mirza through her evolutions. it was Little 
Rufo’s task to hand him various implements—hoops, flags, 
hurdles—and to exhibit throughout the act every symptom of fear 
As he approached the Great Rufo with shaking knees to offer 
him at arm’s-length a paper hoop, or a pistol, the house would 
roar with delight. And whenever Mirza snarled or lifted a surly 
paw, Little Rufo would scuttle from her like a frightened rabbit 
A howl of approval never failed to greet these sallies. So you 
can see that Little Rufo was worth much more to his master than 
his insignificant weight in gold. 
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At the climax of the act Little Rufo became even more im- 
portant 

Just at this point the tiny clown would, for once, venture 
near the claws of his enemy; and Mirza with a deft lightning 
like pat would fell him and then stand across his puny, huddl 
form with uplifted head, baleful-eved, defiant. A shuddering 

Ah!” of horror would sweep over the house; sometimes a woman 
would scream. Then Mirza would lower her head, rub her hideous 
muzzle gently against Little Rufo’s cheek, and the boy woul 
quickly sit up cross-legged, an elfin smile on his face, and throy 
his arms about the tiger’s neck. On this picture the curtain e\ 
swiftly fell amid frantic applause 

A deluge-like rain began on Tuesday of that week and continu 
throughout Wednesday without abatement. By Thursday morn 
ing the river was rising rapidly and local wiseacres were predicting 
a flood. There was nothing very alarming in this. Floods oc 
each spring or thereabouts when the ice breaks up. But it soot 
became evident that this was not to be an ordinary period of higl 
water. The rain was relentless, and the river rose with unprece 
dented speed and overflowed its banks before the good citizens 
of the town had time to realize their danger. The rain did not 
cease. By four p. mM. on Thursday the river had surpassed b 
seven feet the high-water mark of previous years. At five the 
railroad bridge went out; by six o'clock about one-half of the tow: 
was under water, only the upper stories of the houses in the lower 
wards remaining visible. The gas and electric light plants had 
been demolished and the whole town was in darkness. 

It was a night of terror, long remembered; but it was also a 
night of courageous, self-sacrificing effort on the part of most ot 
the adult citizens of the town. Destruction of property was [for- 
gotten. Men, women, and children, cut off by the flood, and cling- 
ing in the blackness and fury of the storm to the roofs of theit 
insecure homes, were in peril of their lives and must be saved 
at whatever risk. It was no time to calculate chances, and to th 
honor of the community and of man, there were few that night 
who did not stake their own lives to play the game. To add t 
the almost intolerable sense of danger, a fire began just after 
midnight in the upper half of a large warehouse, toward the lower 
end of Main Street, and soon spread through the neighboring 
quarter. The wind-tormented flames lighted up, from momen 
to moment, between gusts, a scene of harrowing confusion. 

It was just at dawn that Abe Marcus and Ben Simmons, work- 
ing their skiff round a difficult eddy near Second Street, by the 
railroad yards, came upon Little Rufo. He was clinging, half- 
dead from exposure—for he was clad only in his absurd stage 
costume—to the fork of a tall chestnut tree, whose naked crown 
lifted above the waters, but was continually shaken by the savage 
currents beneath 


ITTLE RUFO was not alone in that tree. In the fork 
beside him crouched the tigress Mirza. Her yellow eyes 
glared out over the violent waters, and her tail lashed slowly from 
side to side. She seemed ready to spring at this formless, angry 
yelling creature, the flood, which held her at bay 
Ben Simmons himself, a stalwart young fireman on the local 
road, told me what happened. “It was a hell of a tough job 
he said, “holdin’ back there ag’in’ the current. But Abe an’ me 
didn’t dast tie up to the tree, with that critter glowerin’ an 
growlin’ over us. O’ course we knowed we’d got to save the little 
kid somehow. ‘Abe,’ says I, ‘if we don’t get that poor little kid 
down outen that tree, his lady friend there'll eat him fer break- 
fast when she gets good an’ hungry.’ Abe’s got nerve most’ times 
but he was tremblin’ then. I guess mebbe I was too. Anyhow 
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we kep’ shoutin’ to the kid to keep his nerve up. Then we'd 
drift down past the tree, an’ his lady friend ‘u’d give a kind o’ 
low grumblin’ roar—fit to make a man’s hair stiff! You see, 
we couldn't figger out how to handle it. The kid didn’t seem 
rightly to hear us when we called to him—an’ it aint much 
wonder at that, with the row the river was makin’. Finally, 
says I, ‘Abe, let’s tie up yonder an’ think it out.’ So we pulled 
the skiff over to a scrag o’ chimney that hadn't give ‘way yet 
an’ hitched a rope round it an’ put on our thinkin’ caps. ‘How 
th’ hell,’ says I, ‘did the 
tiger an’ the kid land up 


—same’s I seen him do at the show! An’ he begun screamin’, 
so’s we could just hear him. ‘Don’t you shoot Mirza!’ says he. 
‘I aint goin’ to leave Mirza!’ says he. An’ if you'll believe me, 
old Mis’ Tiger. stopped lashin’ her tail an’ looked like she was 
purrin’! 

“So I sheers the boat off an’ pulls over ag’in an’ fastens her 
to the chimney. ‘Abe,’ says I, ‘what do you make of it?’ ‘The 
kid’s nutty,’ says he. ‘If we don’t kill that damned cat some- 
how,’ says he, ‘it’s good-by Little Rufo!’ 





there together anyways?’ 





“Abe, he cussed a little 
an’ ast what the blank 
difference it made. Abe 
aint got no _ imagination, 
an’ speculations like that 
don't worry him none 
There they was, Abe 
figgered, an’ what was we 
to do about it? ‘If we 
could get him to drop into 
the water,’ says Abe, ‘we 
could fish him out.’ Well, 
that sounded like sense, so 
we cuts loose agin and 
works over to the tree— 
close as we dast. You see, 
if that critter’d landed on 
us once it'd ’a’ been good 
night, everybody. We 
wasnt any too much fer 
the way she whipped her 
tail round an’ eyed us—you 
kin take it from me. 


: ELL, then we 
ups an’ yells to 
the kid to drop off into the 
river. I guess he was kind 
o’ comin’ to, fer that was 
the first time he seemed to 
notice us. ‘Kin you hear 
me?’ yells Abe—an’ the kid 
‘u’d kind o’ nod his head, 
like’s if he was all in. An’ 
he was too, believe me! 

“But when we'd tell him 
to drop off he'd shake 
his head—firmer like. O’ 
course, we figgered he was 
scared to let go—an’ bein’ 
only a peanut you couldn't 
blame him. Well sir, he 
had us stumped. We was 
hear crazy. 

“So, ‘Abe,’ says I, ‘it’s 
up to us to take a chance. 
We got to push right in 
there under the kid so’s he 
kin drop into our arms. 
You take my gun, an’ if 
the old lady there makes 
as if she was goin’ to 
jump, you let her have it,’ 
says I, ‘an’ mebbe we caa 
get away with it.’ An’ I 
shoved my weapon over to 














Abe. ‘I'll handle the boat,’ 
says I. 
“I could see Abe wasn’t 





Little Rufo ran to Mirza and tried to reassure her. 


The Great Rufo yelled and struck him as he passed 








any too keen fer the job, 
but he didn’t say nothin’. 
So I works the skiff- up- 
stream ag’in, an’ then lets her drift, slow-like. Say, the looks in 
that cat-critter’s eyes as we come on would ‘a’ scared the devil! 
But Abe kep’ shoutin’ to the kid, tellin’ him to drop into the boat 
as we floated under—an’ all the time he kep’ my gun lined plumb 
on the old lady. 

“Well sir—next thing we knowed—that kid ‘slid down outen 
his perch right beside Mis’ Tiger an’ put his arms round her neck 


‘She aint hurtin’ him none,’ says I. 

‘‘She aint hungry yet,’ says Abe. 

“Well, that sounded like sense, too. I had to admit we didn’t 
dast leave the kid, but there wasn’t no ways I could see to do 
nothin’ as long’s the kid kep’ cuddlin’ up to old Mis’ Tiger with his 
arms round her neck. 

’S I say, Abe aint got no imagination about things that aint 
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practical, but he’s done some heelin’ round fer local politicians 
an’ he’s a pretty wise guy We got to lie to that kid,’ says he 
‘You scull me over,’ says he, ‘an’ | the talkit 

hel 8) l SCULIS him across agin an he begin { Ve some more 
‘Drop into the boat, sonny, says he ebbe if vou call her 
then she'll swim after you You see Abe figgered that bein’ a 


kind o' cat an’ hatin’ water, she we lr o no sech thing. But 


imagination, that’s how he gx 


id wrong 


After Abe’d velled himselt spec ess, Little Ruto got next 
n’ seemed to thi SK reasonable Anvwav he begun 
n I Yes he | pulls ups y 1 believe ne ] was 
nea ckered out Then back we fts, with Abe keepin’ his 

conceale ke—but ry I Set Mis’ Tiger didn't 
like the looks of us a Her lips kep’ rollin’ back an’ her tail 
swingin’ roun vel\ An’ the | is tal to her all the time 
like’s if she was human—but gettin’ ready t lrop just the same 





1 us, but 
mebbe I 


land kit [ t ir swampe 
Abe broke his ta an’ he didn’t take 1 hurt An 
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‘ s tT ~ ot ih 
neithe The wav old Mis’ Tiger launched herself outen that 
tree was cauttlo We was \ varas evon where she hit, 
in’ s vent clean under vo GK knows I hoped she was 
dri 
But she come up all right, madder'n sixty wet hens, an’ tried 
to climb right outen the ver \r hat poor little kid begun 
callin’ to her, like she was a dog, an’ beggin’ us to slow up an 
wait fer her. Why, when he seed r tallin’ behind he was all 
fer « yin’ outen the skil Abe had to grab n an’ roll him 
in a coat an’ sit on hin An’ all the time till we got near shore 
he kep’ scream t to break vour hear The only thing made 
him stop was, he couldn't scré 10re He just plumb 
fainte é away I swear when we grounded over by Miller's 
ted him out of the skiff. Abe an’ me both thought he 
Was cae 
HE res f I e R «a o which I for a 
s even strange gh possibly ss p s But rst, to 
ciear ne stage 
It s that Mirza. the tigress, more dead than alive, did 
finally 1 shoal water, where she managed to claw her way 
up re root ot rged s rere she was dis- 
covert ind sh ) v an excited posst It was rather 
( oode er, as the had neither the strength nor 
the otest. Bu exe( ym was \ 1 a measure 
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t t Rufo, he | simply \ He had left 
his hotel with | e Rufo shortly the fatal day 
Both, at th ime, were wearing street ( There news of 


missing 
ne Because Little 
the threshold of 
» his own house 
hildless woman, had 
with warm milk and 
hot bottles 
sudden 








him trom a 


won his 
night and 
w, through- 
the tigress, for 
referred to 
crvin’ out an’ beggin’ 

to protect him!” 
ided, “what an awful 








wavs 


after the crisis was 
Ben Simmons, I first 


shadows; he was too 





room, “the way a 
shirt Sadie an’ me 
| lie dead if 





she 





eels belonge u Sadie 
ever has to let him g We ¢ get I trace o’ that father o 
s, nor his fam‘ly nowhert I ‘most hope to God we dont 
though I s’pose it'll break the ki t if he finds he aint got 
no dad left. Sadie wants I 
“Have vou questioned the voung I asked 
He’s too weak yet.” said Ben iint nothin’ but skin an’ 


The doc wont let us 


chicken bones. 





Little Rufo 


BOUT a week later Ben called me up at the Eag 
Hotel. I was planning to leave town that evening 
having done all I could to straighten out my relative’s tang 
affairs. But there was something in Ben's voice that d | 
postpone my departure | He said he and Sadi 


ecide 
inother day 
in trouble about the kid and asked me to come over. I start : 
Miller's Knob 

My first thought was, naturally, that the Great Rufo had b 
Ben opened the door I questioned hin 
grimly, “he aint been heard 


at once for 


heard from, and as 
No he 


There was a queer look in Ben's gray eyes 


answere fron vi 


| 


“Have a chair 





said 
I sat down, puzzled by Ben’s manner, and accepted an 
looking stogie from him. We lighted up, and he drew a 
1round in front of me, so that his knees were almost touchins ] 
mine | 
Mr. Burt,” he began, with great dithculty, “Sadie’s all brok ) 
up—an’ I guess I am too.’ . 
“What's wrong 
“It aint easy to explain,” he replied, knotting his heavy brows i 
“We don't know what to do about the kid,” he went on 


tar’s 1 kin see, he aint got nobody but us in the world But 


Sadie an’ me don't feel’s if we would keep him—now 
Why not, Ben | 
Sadie savs he aint right in his head 


“Well- 

Oh!” 

“But I don’t know about that. Seems 
But Mr. Burt—he jest aint got no natural 

“T don’t understand, Ben 

“An’ I don’t wonder! Well, it’s this way He sat up yes 
day. He's gettin’ along. You know he 
we haven't pressed him. But last 
sudden, ‘Is Mirza all right? Where's 
thing he wants to know—about that damn cat-critter! Nothin 
about his father, like you'd expect. Well, when Sadie tells hin 
the varmint had to be shot, he gives a kind o’ screech an’ throy 
himself round the bed somethin’ awful. Sadie was scared a1 
sent for me. ‘Look here, sonny,’ says I, ‘it had to be like that 
An’ I takes his hand, feelin’ he ought to know, an’ I says: *Y 
dad can't be found nowhere,’ I says, ‘so there wasn’t no one cou 
handle Mirza. We was afraid she'd eat somebody,’ I says. Well 
then, he cries an’ cries, kind o’ silent-like this time—the tears 
jest runnin’ down his queer little phiz. An’ Sadie thinks he’s J 
cryin’ because I told him his dad aint turned up. Sadie’s awtu 
soft-hearted an’ she couldn't stand seein’ the way he took on 
So, ‘Kiddie,’ she says, ‘mebbe your dad’ll turn up after all.” With 
that he sat straight up in his nighty. ‘No, he wont,’ says he 
‘Mirza fixed says he! ‘What d’ye mean, sonny?’ says | 
‘Mirza’s the only friend I ever had,’ says he. An’ we cou 
get another word out o’ him—then nor since.” 

There was a long silence between us. Finally Ben coughed 
spat toward the fireplace. 

“Mr. Burt,” he asked, and his tone was awe-struck, “wha 
you make of it anyway?” 

“Can I talk to Little Rufo?” 

Ben sprang up. “My gravy, Mr 
you'd do that!” 

So I climbed dark stairs to Little Rufo’s room. 


HEN I descended, half an hour later, it was 
dusk, and I found Ben and Sadie sitting side 
in their stuffy little parlor, holding hands. “Don’t get u 
commanded. There was a big lump in my throat, and I didn 
want Sadie to light the lamp. “It’s all right,” I continued, mak 
ing my way to the only unoccupied chair. “I have it all 
now, and it’s all right. When I've finished telling you, it 
don’t want to adopt Little Rufo, 7 will. 
“Little Rufo’s first memories,” I told them, “are of a big, whit 
tent and a big, white horse. He just grew up somehow as pat 
a traveling circus. Maybe he had a mother once; he isn't sure 
But he’s perfectly sure he never had a father of any kind. Thx 
1 to him, but he thinks he didn’t belong 
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feelin’s at all 


much, an 


Sadie all | 


never said 
isks 


aint 
night, he 
Mirza?’ That's the firs 
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to me he’s clear eno 
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him,’ 


Burt.” he exclaimed, “I $ 


growing f{ 
by sid | 








straict 


circus people were goo 
to any of them really—until one day the Great Rufo joined the 
show, and brought Mirza. Then, somehow, after a while, h« 
seemed to belong to the Great Rufo. He doesn’t know why—as 
the Great Rufo was always swearing at him, just the way h 
always swore at Mirza, and sometimes he'd pick up a cane an 
beat him, for no reason at all. He was mean to Mirza, too, an 
lashed her over the eyes with a long whip, and prodded her i 
the ribs with a sharp iron bar, when she didn’t do what he tol 
her. Little Rufo says he always felt (Continued on page go 
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Today more than 150,000 families are saving 
time, health and money by doing their Gift 
Shopping by mai’, at the famous old Salem 
house of DANIEL LOW & CO., established 
more than half a century ago. 

The Daniel Low 168 page “‘Gift Book’’ is 
sent free on request contains illustrations 
and full descriptions of hundreds of unusual 
gifts, remarkable for their variety, good tast« 
and value, Use this book to shop AT HOME 
at the very lowest prices for good merchandise 


Send for this ‘‘ Gift Book ”’ 


Here are a few Suggestions 
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Boudoir Night Light 

» give soft glow so much desired; China head, rose 
e silk skirt For reading, raise the shade. Complet 
electr rt. _N2257, 3 85. With shade to cov 
yoursel. N2258, $2.00. 
Send for the ‘‘Gift Book’’ today—free 
Fill in the coupon below and see how easy it 
is to shop from our 168 page ** Gift Book’’ 
with its many suggestions and much saving 
this Christmas. An unusual display of jew- 

elry, silver, leather goods and novelties, 

We prepay charges ; satisfaction and 

safe delivery guaranteed, 
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| sorry for Mirza and loved her and never 
was a speck afraid of her. 


. ELL, finally the Great Rufo left 
circus and made Mirza and 
| Little Rufo work for him twice a day, all 
| over the country, in the big iron cage. 


| Little Rufo savs he didn’t mind much, 
because he liked being with Mirza. But 
he and Mirza both hated their master, 


! 

| he was so mean to them. He says they 
| always stood up for each other and took 
| each other's part whenever they could 


He says it got so the Great Rufo was 
afraid to beat him any more if Mirza was 
around She almost killed him once 
when he did 


“I'm not clear just what happened the 
| day the flood came; but it was some- 
| thing like this: The Great Rufo was in 
| an awful temper because the water was 


rising and the theater would have to 
close. Mirza was in a small cage down 
under the stage somewhere. So, after 


lunch at the hotel, the Great Rufo told 
Little Rufo to come along. He'd have 
to get Mirza’s cage lifted up to the stage, 
in case any water should work in below. 
Mirza was worth a lot of money, and 
he didn’t dare take any chances. 

“When they got to the theater, soaked 
| to the skin, they found water three 
inches deep all around it, and the Great 
Rufo was in a tearing fury. He grabbed 
Little Rufo’s arm and dragged him 
through the water to the stage door, and 
then inside onto the stage. There wasn't 
a soul about; everybody had skipped; 
but they could hear Mirza roaring down 





below. So the Great Rufo began roar- 
| ing and raging too, and started down- 
stairs. Little Rufo crept after him. He 


| says he wasn’t scared, he felt so sorry 

| for Mirza. 

| “As luck would have it only about two 
feet of water had worked in under the 
stage, and they found Mirza, mad with 


| fright, trying to bite and claw her way 
out through the bars. The Great Rufo 
knew there was no time to waste. He 





rushed upstairs again, cursing, to find 
some one who could help him open the 
trap in the stage and get a block and 
tackle from the flies into commission. 
Little Rufo stayed below in the darkness, 
the water rising above his knees, and 
reasoned with Mirza. He says it’s the 
only time he ever found her unwilling 
to pay attention to all he had to say. 
| When the Great Rufo returned he was 
in a frenzy; he could find nobody about, 
and the water was rapidly rising. So 
| he began to abuse Little Rufo—in 
Mirza’s presence. He even boxed the 
child’s ears before her. 
“It was Little Rufo, 


| 


though, who 
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suggested a way to save Mirza. ‘I'll 
put 6n my costume,’ he whimpered, ‘and 
then open the cage door. Mirza wont 
hurt me in my costume. She'll follow 
me anywhere. I'm not afraid of Mirza. 
I'll lead her upstairs into the big cage.’ 

“Well, the Great Rufo didn’t like the 
look of Mirza just then, but he had 
nothing better to suggest; so Little Rufo 
hurried to the dressing-room and stripped 
and changed in no time, while the Great 
Rufo got the big cage set up on the stage 
as best he could. When it was ready 
he left the door open and told Little 
Rufo to bring Mirza 

“Little Rufo went. The water below- 
stage was breast-high by now and it was 
all he could do to make his way to the 


cage and open the door. But he did 
it somehow. He says Mirza wouldn't 
come out at first, but he kept calling 
her, and telling her she was a big baby, 
and after a while she came. But she 
didn’t wait for Little Rufo. She floun- 


dered through the water to the stairs, 
roaring terribly, and then made the stage- 
level at one bound. Little Rufo went 
after her as fast as he could. He had 
to swim a stroke or two as he reached 
the stairs. And he say§ the water seemed 
to be climbing the stairs as fast as he 
did. 

“When he got up to the stage he saw 
Mirza crouching and snarling in a corner 
and the Great Rufo standing in front of 
her with his sharp-pointed iron bar 
Water seemed to be pouring in now from 


all directions and the stage itself was 
awash. It was getting darker every 
minute too; Little Rufo could hardly 
see. But he ran to join Mirza and called 
her pet names and tried to reassure 
her. 


“He doesn’t remember much else. He 
says he thinks the Great Rufo, as he 
passed him, yelled ‘Get the hell out of 
here!’ and struck him. He seems to re- 
member Mirza leaping. , 

“Anyway, when he came to his senses, 
he was in the great crotch of the chestnut 
tree, and Mirza was holding him there 
securely, with her teeth in his belt.” 


T was dark in the little parlor now, 

but I made out a shadowy form steal- 
ing over toward the stairs. When Ben 
spoke, I knew it was Sadie who had 
left us. 

“The Hyp aint much but a junk heap 
now since the fire teched it,” said Ben, 
a grim note in his voice. ‘“Mebbe when 
they’ve dug out what’s left of it they'll 
find somethin’ that'll surprise ’em.” 

He rose, and I heard him fumbling 
for matches along the mantelpiece. 

“Maybe,” I agreed. 


Booth Tarkington’s New Story 


next issue. 





“PTHE DOORMAT’S REVOLT,” 
parable Booth Tarkington, will be a feature of our 

It is a charming story of youth youthful, well 
spiced with Tarkingtonian humor. 
in the forthcoming December issue of — 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


by the 


incom- 


Be sure to read it— 
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Your skin 
is what 


AVE you ever wondered why 

it is that some girls are blessed 

with a naturally lovely complexion? 

The truth is that you, too, can 
have a beautiful skin. 

For every day your skin is chang- 
ing—old skin dies, and new forms to 
take its place. This is your opportu- 
nity! If you begin, now, to give this 
new skin the special care it needs, you 
can bring about an astonishing im- 
provement. 

If you can see that your skin is 
gradually becoming coarser, begin at 


once to use the following treatment: 


Special treatments for 
each type of skin are 


given in the booklet 
‘A Skin You Love to 
Touch,” which is 


wrappedaround every 
cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. 











you make it 


EACH NIGHT before retiring, 
dip your wash cloth in very warm 
water and hold it to your face. Now 
take a cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, dip it in the water, and rub 
the cake itself over yourskin. Leave 
the slight coating of soap on for a 
few minutes until the skin feels 
drawn and dry. Then dampen the 
skin and rub the soap in gently with 
an upward and outward motion. 
Rinse thoroughly, first in clear tep- 
id water, then in cold. Whenever 
possible, finish by rubbing the face 
with a piece of ice. 


HE first time you use this treat- 
ment it will leave your skin with 
a slightly drawn, tight feeling. Do 
not regard this as a disadvantage—it 
means that your skin is responding, 
as it should, to a more stimulating 
kind of cleansing. After a few nights 
this drawn sensation will disappear, 
and your skin will emerge with a new 
feeling of softness and smoothness. 
Special treatments for all the com- 
moner skin troubles are given in the 
bockiet of famous skin treatments 


that is wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s today 
at any drug store or toilet goods coun- 
ter—begin tonight the special treat- 
ment your skin needs. 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s 
lasts a month or six weeks for gener 
al toilet use, including any of the 
special Woodbury treatments. The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, 
New York and Perth, Ontario, 


For 25 cents—a compiet2 set of 
theWoodbury skin preparations 
Send 25 cents for a complete miniature 
set of the Woodbury skin preparations, 
containing 
A trial-size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream 
A sample tube of Woodbury’s Cold Cream 
A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 
Together with the treatment booklet, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch.” 


AddressThe AndrewJergensCo., 1711 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 1711 
Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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How You Can Have 
Prettier Dresses 
At Half the Cost 


By Marjorie La Mar 


WANT to tell you about a new and 
wonderfully simple plan by which you 





can now learn right at home in spar 
time to make all your own and your 
children’s clothes. 

T want to tell you how you can 
only have more and prettier dresses, suit 
and hats, but how you can save at least 
one-half of what you are now spending 

Does it sound almost too good to b« 
true? Then, Ik ne tell you about the 
Woman's ; -the great school 


» joy of better clothes 


which is bring 
to women and 


at substantial ngs 
girls all over the world, 

You say that you cannot sew a stitch 
or that you sew only a little? No matter! 
The Institute courses begin with the very 
simplest stitches and seams and proceed 
by logical steps until you learn the whol 
art of dressmaking—the designing, cut- 
ting, fitting and construction of garments 
of every kind. 

The courses are so complete and practi- 
cal that hundreds of students with abso- 
lutely no other preparation have opened 
shops of their own and enjoy large in- 
comes and independence as professional 
dressmakers and milliners. 

Best of all, you are not asked to spend 
long weeks on practice work. You begin 
almost at once to make actual garments 





Savir 


No matter where you live—no matter 
what your age or position in life, if you 
can be reached by the mails, you can 


learn dressmaking and millinery at home 
through the Woman’s Institute. 


Aren’t you glad to know that at last 


you can have those pretty clothes for 
which your heart has been longing all 
these years? And wouldn't you like to 


have the full story of the school and the 
method that have made this possible? 
The way to get it is easy. 


Send For This 64-page Book 
“Dressmaking Made Easy” 


T tells all about the Woman’s Institute. It describes 
the course in Dressmaking and tells how you, too, 
can learn easily and quickly, in spare time at home, 
to make your own clothes and dress better at less cost, 
or prepare for success in the dressmaking profession. 
Use the coupon below or write a letter or rost 
card. Without cost or obligation, a copy of ‘Dress- 
making Made Easy” will come to you by return mail, 





WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 20-Y,Scranton, Penna, 

Without cost or obligation, please send me one of 
your booklets and tell me how I can learn the sub- 
ject which I have marked be!ow: 
CD Home Dressmaking 

Professional Dressmaking 


OD Millinery 
() Cooking 


Name ap a eoceceaneenet® 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 





Address 


because of his hands, come to think of it 

I never have seen such paws. He grips 
that leather as if it was a baseball!” 

“Ah!” said Cochrane softly, “and yet 
I don’t find that fact down on your re- 
ports, and you're paid to tell me just such 
things.” 

McCarthy flushed. “You're not exactly 
fair, ‘Pa’,” he protested. “If you'll look 
at his card, you'll find enough data to 
show the man is of no use, even if he has 
hands that could catch a battleship.” 

“All right,” said Cochrane. “I over- 
look a lot of bets myself, and it’s only 
by prodding each other that we get the 
best results for old Bellew. Go on with 
the brainstorm, Captain, and you—Mc- 
Carthy—listen.” 


UARTER” JOHNSON expounded 

his idea, talking as a man does 
who loves his work, and is striving to ad- 
vance the interests of a friend. Singularly 
enough, it was a reference to what “Two” 
Johnson did before coming to Bellew, 
rather than anything he had done at 
college, that proved most interesting to 
the audience of three. 

“Pa” Cochrane, chewing thoughtfully on 
a cigar, expressed finally the sense of the 
meeting. He was a shrewd psychologist, 
and he knew that many a football game 
had been won by men who played over 
their heads for the sake of a friend. What- 
ever his own opinion regarding the idea 
that had been advanced, he was prompt 
to realize that even its tentative adop- 
tion would inspire heroic qualities in the 
Tohnson brothers, and around them he had 
built his team. Wherefore he chose his 
words carefully. 

“Captain Johnson speaks like a true son 
of Bellew, and I have entire confidence in 
his instinct and judgment. We should be 
able to determine quickly whether there is 
the necessary foundation for the play, and 
if there is—then it becomes merely a case 
of one man offering freely his time on the 
slender possibility that we might some 
day need just what he had to offer. ‘Snap- 
per,’ suppose you take the big fellow in 
charge for a little while.” 

So that part of it was settled, and, later 
in the evening, the “Two and a Quarter” 
Johnsons talked it all over in the office of 
the Bellew Renovatory, and when the big- 
gest of the trio retired, his head was buzz- 
ing with such an extraordinary medley of 
ideas that along towards morning he fell 
out of bed with a crash that alarmed the 
entire household. 

The next day, when the regular practice 
was over and the others had denarted, the 
three Johnsons and Coach Brown re- 
mained behind. They stayed on the field 
until the shadows of night engulfed the 
cridiron and they could no longer see the 
ball. 

“Great stuff.” panted “Quarter” John- 


son. “I—think—it’s—going—to—work!” 
“Shouldn’t wonder,” agreed “One” 
Tohnson. The latter was wringing wet and 


breathing deeply. 
“Two” Johnson alone showed no evi- 
dence of fatigue. 


THE GOLDEN MOMENT 


(Continued from page 66) 
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“Do you really think I can do it, or are 
you just kidding me?” he pleaded. 

“IT know you can do it, you big wam- 
pus,” cried “Quarter.” “All you have to 
co is just practice, and we'll practice with 
you.” 

“Lord!” said “Two” Johnson, and was 
silent. 

Thereafter there were four men who 
worked one hour longer than the ‘varsity 
squad until “Pa” Cochrane interfered 
brusquely. 

“Look here,” warned the coach, “I’m 
not going to run chances of anybody going 
stale. Let the big fellow remain during 
summer vacation if he wants, and ‘Snap- 
per’ will work with him, but you two 
others have got to clear out.” 

In vain the Johnson brothers pleaded; 
Cochrane was adamant. June came, 
and Bellew’s sons were blown by the four 
winds to distant climes. But there re- 
mained behind, the huge figure of “Two” 
Johnson and the agile, gray-haired “Snap- 
per” Brown. 

With the advent of September, Bellew’s 
progeny flocked back to the home fold 
“Pa” Cochrane’s plans took definite form; 
the training table made its appearance, 
and the spirit of King Football tightened 
its hold on the student body. 

Cochrane sent for “Quarter” Johnson 

“Fifteen minutes for you and the big 
fellow earlv in the morning; then let your 
brother take him for the same length of 
time. Next Sunday we'll go down in the 
meadow land and have a real work-out.” 

“Right,” said “Quarter,” and went home 
to pound “Two” Tohnson jubilantly on the 
back, shouting: “What did I tell you— 
you big walrus? Cochrane’s warming up 
to you, and that means everything!” 

It was impossible to keep it all quiet 
“Nosey” Muldoon, who had the most 
wonderful appetite and the greatest curi- 
osity of any man on the campus, trailed 
the “Two and a Quarter” Johnsons around 
for three days, pleading to be let in on 
the secret, and swearing by his “holy 
aunt” never to divulge a word. 

Finally, the trio inveigled the fat boy 
into their room, and, jamming him against 
the wall, tickled him until he screamed 
for mercy. 

“Now swear that you wont open your 
mouth to a soul,” prompted the smallest 
of his tormentors. 

“T s-s-w-ear!” sobbed “Nosey.” “Oh 
.... Ah.... Whee! don’t, ‘Quarter,’ 
please don’t!” 

“All right,” said the Bellew captain. 
“Now, the dope is this: When we play 
the Scarlet, ‘Two’ Johnson is going in as 
fullback, and he’s going to swallow the 
ball, and then we'll all get behind and 
shove him over the line. Now, if you tip 
it off to anyone, or watch him while he’s 
practicing the trick, we'll bring you up 
here again and take your ribs out one by 
one.” 

Muldoon fled hysterically, and that was 
the end of all attempts on the part of 
anyone to find out why “Two” Johnson’s 
name appeared on the list of ‘varsity 
eligibles. 
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Cutting the cuticle makes & coarse 
and unsightly 


Ohwe Tell—one of the loa 
mick stars—u sing Cutex. Asa professional ea 
Miss Tell knox ! 

the least time and ff rt. To the mil 
Screen her fastidious taste and 
nstant delight. 


cliest of the famous ela- 
oman 


tr 







sthe value of getting results with 





ns who follow 
her work onthe 
well-groomed appearance are a co 


Photo by 


uglier it grows 


A 


fred Cheney Johnston 


The more you cut the cuticle the 


The right way to manicure 


First, the Cuticle Remov- 
er. Dip an orange -tick, 
wrapped im cotton, into the 
bottle of Cutex Cuticle Re- 
mover. Workcarefullyaround 
the nawl base, gently pushing 
back the cuticle. Wash the 
hands; then, when drying 
them, push the cuticle down- 
wards, The u; 
cle will simply 2 





dead cuti- 
wipe off, leav- 


ing a smooth shapely rim, 


Then the Nail White. Tie 
Cutex Nail White will +r e- 
move the stains that will per- 
sist and give the nail tips that 
mmaculate whiteness without 
which one’s nails never seem 
freshly manicured. Squeeze the 





paste under the natls, directly 
from the tube, which is made 


with a pointed trp, 


Finally the Polish. A de- 
lightful jewel-ltke shine of just 
4) the right brightness tsobtained 
Z by using first the Cutex Paste 
Polish and then the Powder, 
and burnishing by brushing the 


nails lightly across the palm of 


the hand, Or you can get an 
equally lovely lustre, instan- 
taneously and without bur nish- 
ing, by grving thema light coat 
of Cutex Liquid Poltsh. 


The marvelous new 
Cutex Liquid Polish 














HEN you cut off the hard, 


dry edges about the base of 


the nail, you cannot help snipping 
through, in places, tothe livingskin. 

You know what always happens 
to a cut—over the wound there 
forms a tough little ridge. If cut- 
ting is continued, the cuticle will 
soon be composed entirely of this 
coarse, unsightly tissue. Surplus 
cuticle fas to be removed; this can 
be done easily, quickly and harm- 
lessly with Cutex Cuticle Re- 
mover. 

Your first Cutex manicure will 


seem like a miracle. It does look 
like magic to see the hard, dry cuti- 
cle disappearing as dirt melts before 
soap and water, It isa delight, also, 
to find that you can give your nails 
that professional grooming that 


you get from Cutex Nail White 
and any of the Cutex Polishes. 
Each Cutex preparation comes 


separately at 35c or in sets—the 
Compact Set—6oc; the Travel- 
ing Set—$1.50; and the Boudoir 
Set— $3.00; at all drug and de- 
partment United 


stores in the 
States and Canada. 


Introductory Set—now only 15c 


Contains samples of Cutex Cuticle Remover, Cu- 
tex Nail White, Cutex Powder Polish and the mar- 
velous newLiquid Polish—enough for six complete 


manicures—with Orange stick and emery board. 
cents to 


Fill out coupon and mail it 
Northam Warren, 114 West 


Mountain Street, Montreal. 


with I¢ 
17th Street, 
York, if you live in Canada, to Dept. 611, 200 


5 


New 











Northam Warren 
Dept. 61 I, 
New York City 
TN a 
Street____ 


City and State— 





114 West 17th Street 


Mail this coupon 
with 1S$c today 
































Prepare baby’s food 
according to the 


Mellin’s Food 
Method of 
Milk Modification 





hb Morris ] ochran® Russiaville,Ind.8 





Send today for our instructive book 


“The Care and Feeding 


of Infants” 


also a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass 





more important 

problem than the choice of the 
best school for your children. Upon 
request The Red Book Magazine's 
Educational Bureau, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York, will be glad to 
furnish you valuable information on 
this vital subject. 


This Book Tells How! 


“Showers of Gold” will tel! you how 
you can greatly increase your earn- 











MORE 
MONEY FOR 
you THIS 










ings this Christmas--how you can 
\ establish yourself in a perma- 
| nently profitable business —how 


you can become financially in- 
4) dependent 
Every ambitious man and w 
man should write for a coj 


HERCULES HOSIERY MILLS 
Dept. R 


1224 W. Girard Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nevertheless, there was a lot of gossip 
and conjecture which crept into the news- 
papers early in the season, and then was 
dropped when the preliminary games 
passed and the blanketed figure of “Two” 
Johnson was never called from the side- 
lines 

The Bellew ‘varsity gradually warmed 
up to work. One after another the 


Its 


| smaller colleges were spanked, and then in 
| quick succession, “Pa” Cochrane flung his 


men against the tricky Indians, the for- 
midable Army eleven, and then against the 
always-dangerous Wolves. They emerged 
with fewer injuries than usual, and the 
hopes of the staff rose in proportion 
Meanwhile, the “Two and a Quarter” 
Johnsons drew closer together, for it was 
their last year at old Bellew, and in the 
minds and hearts of all three was the 
common wish to be remembered collect- 
ively in the olden, golden moments. 
November ushered in the first big game 
of the season. The Blue and Gold hosts 
invaded Massachusetts, and Bellew’s heart 
stopped beating while her sons wrested 
victory from the Bostonians by the narrow 


| margin of a field goal. 


| materialized. 


WO weeks later came the supreme 

classic of the Eastern gridiron, the 
historic clash between New England and 
Bellew—the Bear against the Tiger. From 
the far corners of America, came the 
heroes of days gone by to inspire, by their 
presence, the men on whom “Pa” Coch- 
rane pinned his faith. Fraternity houses 
held high revelry; the village dormitories 
were crowded; gray-haired men strolled 
arm-in-arm along the shaded paths which 
their youth had known so well; nightly 
the great bonfires blazed in the stadium, 
and the ‘old boys” sang the ancient songs 
and retold the old-time legends. 

But it was not until the eve of the big 
game itself, that the soul of Father Bellew 
Then the Tiger came from 
his lair in the dark of the night, with his 
fangs bared and his claws protruding, and 
four thousand of his following serpentined 
in the war dance of the. jungle folk, 
roaring defiance to the stars. 

“Quarter” Johnson pattered softy into 
“Two” Johnson’s room. 


’ 


“Asleep, big fellow?’ 


“No.” 

“Well, don’t lie awake and _ worry. 
You'll get your chance tomorrow, and 
everything will come out all right. Lord, 


listen to those fellows howl!” 
The huge Nevadan floundered uneasily 
in his bed. “I’m in a blue funk, ‘Quar- 
ter’,” he confessed. I’m sweating, all 
over.” 
“That's the 


nothing,” assured other. 


“FRIENDSHIP” 


It is the story of a Damon 
and Pythias of the menagerie 
—a lion and a tiger reared in 
This 
remarkable story of animal 
affection by Courtney Ryley 
Cooper will appear the 
next — the December — issue. 


a cage from cubhood. 


in 
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Get up and rub yourself, and then smoke 
a cigarette. The training rules were ali 
lifted today; do anything you think will 
steady you. The ‘varsity man doesn't live 
wouldn't be nervous at a time like 
When you get in your suit tomorrow 
youll be all right. Come on into ‘One’s’ 
room, and we'll talk for a while.” 

hey discussed until far into the night 
the possibilities of a joint mining enterprise 
in South America, and when the smallest 
of the trio observed that “Two” John- 
son’s nerves were steadied, he closed the 
conference abruptly, rushed the “wampus’” 
to bed, and in ten minutes was blissfully 
asleep 


who 
this 


HAT game, played before the largest 

crowd in football history, was des- 
tined to prove the most dramatic in the 
annals of Bellew, for it brought together 
two machines, one capable of tremendous 
power and resources, famous for spas- 
modic brilliancy, and the other a thing 
of amazing speed and indomitable soul, 
with a reputation for always doing the 
unexpected and for developing in every 
emergency the “man of the moment.” 

Football in its great moments is a test 
of flesh and blood and sinew and mind 
but for a supreme trial of the soul itself, 
1 man must be a substitute, sitting blank- 
eted at the side-lines biting his finger- 
nails and knowing that his best chance 
lies in the injury of a friend. 

During the first half of that terrific 
struggle when the Scarlet eleven worked 
the forward pass to within striking dis- 
tance and then pounded through to a 
touchdown by sheer superiority in weight, 
“Two” Johnson lived his life over again. 

Between periods, the Bellew coaches 
went to work on their men, and the team 
rallied in the traditional manner. ‘“Quar- 


ter” Johnson, his towhead pillowed on 
the knees of “Two” Johnson, drank in 
“Pa” Cochrane’s words, and added his 


own message of cheer. 

“We'll find ourselves in the next period; 
the team doesn’t live that can beat 
Bellew.” 

He stretched up a hand and gripped 
“Two” Johnson’s arm. 

“T haven't forgotten you, old scout,” he 
whispered, “but you'll have to trust to 
my judgment. Bellew comes first—you 
second. If the right moment arrives, I'll 
call on you.” 

In the third period, the Scarlet resumed 
its concentrated off-tackle smashes but this 
time the desperate Bellew tackles solved 
the play by pulling their own guards out 
of position and ploughing with them under 
the interference. New England switched 
to the aérial attack, worked it twice suc- 
cessfully, and then lost the ball on a 
fumble. 

The roar of the Tiger rose from the east 
wall as Bellew took the offensive. Play- 
ing with blinding speed, the Blue and Gold 
swept into Scarlet territory, gained strik- 
ing distance twice, and each time, Ted 
Collins—playing his last year for Bellew 
—booted the ball cleanly over the bar, ty- 
ing the score. It was strategy of the high- 
est order that made those kicks possible, 
and the stadium throbbed to cheers for 
Bellew’s small captain. 

A momentary breathing spell, and the 
final period developed. Here New Eng- 
land displayed the resource for which it 
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To stay 


Every normal skin needs a daytime 


cream to protect it 


entirely different cream to cleanse the 


pores. 


For daytime use—the cream 
that will not reappear in a shine 


OU must protect your skin from 

wind and dust, or it will protect itself 
by developing a tough, florid surface. Then 
the soft texture of youth is lost forever. 


Wind whips the natural moisture out of 
the skin, drying it so that tiny scales appear. 
Dust bores deep into the pores, dulling 
and blemishing the complexion and forming 
blackheads. 

Always apply Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
before you go out. It is based on an ingre- 
dient famous for its softening effect on the 
skin. The cream disappears at once, afford- 


PONDS 


youthful 


looking, your skin 
needs two creams > 


and at night an 











In the daytime 
use Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream to 
protect your skin 
againstwindand 
dust. It will not 
reappear in a 
shine, 


ing your skin an invisible protection. No 
matter how much you are out of doors, it 
will keep your skin smooth and soft. 


There is not a drop of oil in Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream to reappear and make your 
face shiny. 


When you powder, do it to last. First 
smooth in a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 
Now powder. Notice how smoothly the 
powder goes on—and it will stay on two or 
three times as long as usual. Your skin has 
been prepared for it. 

This cream is so delicate that it can be 
kept on all day without clogging the pores 
and there is not a drop of oil in it which 
could reappear and make your face shiny. 
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For the nightly cleansing, use 
Pond’s Cold Cream—the cream 


with an otl base, 


At night—the cleansing cream 
made with oil 


Catch tiny lines before they deepen. 
Ward them off by faithful use of Pond’s Cold 
Cream at night. This rich cream contains 
just the amount of oil needed to supplement 
the natural oil—and natural « 
most successful opponent of wrinkles. Rub 
in Pond’s Cold Cream where the lines are 
beginning to form, under and around the 


il is the skin’s 


eyes, at the corners of the mouth, at the base 
of the nose, and under the chin. Too vig- 
orous manipulation of theskin often increases 
instead of lessening wrinkles. Pond’s has 
been made extremely light in texture so that 
with it only gentlest stroking is necessary. 

Cleanse your skin thoroughly every 
night it you wish it to retain its clearness 
and freshness, Only a cream made with oil 
can really cleanse the skin of the dust and 
dirt that bore too deep for ordinary washing 
to reach. At night after washing your face, 
smooth Pond’s Cold Cream into the pores. 
It contains just enough oil to work well into 
the pores and cleanse them thoroughly. 
When dirt is allowed to remain in the pores, 
the skin becomes dull and blemishes and 
blackheads appear. 


Start using these two creams today 
Both these creams are too delicate in texture to clog 
the poresand they will notencouragethe growth of hair 
They comein convenientsizesin both jarsand tubes 
Get them at any drug ordepartment store. If you desire 
samples first, take advantage of the offer below. The 
Pond’sExtractCompany,167HudsonSt..New York 


GENEROUS TUBES-—MAIL COUPON TODAY 














Cold Geaam & — 
Vanishing Cream 


oi | Tue Ponn’s Extract Co., 
; ! . 
~~ 167 Hudson St., New York. 
Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introduc- 
tory tubes of the two creams every normal skin needs— | 


enough of each cream for two weeks’ ordinary toilet uses. 
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was celebrated, and at the same time re- 
vealed the eleventh-hour style of play con- 
cerning which vague rumors had reached 
the Bellew staff. 


New men were called from the side- 
lines in rapid succession—huge, rawboned 
New Englanders The Scarlet uncov- 
ered a mass attack based upon the strategy 
of Du Tiel, Napoleon's instructor—su 
periority of force at the vital point. Mid- 
way on the field, in possession of the ball 
and with only six minutes to play, New 
England launched a sustained ollfensive 
against the right side of the Bellew line 
Three plays, and “Big Bill” Haley, Bel- 
lew’s right tackle. was led off the field, 
out of his head and fighting with his 
trainers. In his place went “Curly” Lang- 


don, two-hundred pounder, and New Eng- 
land crushed through again in the same 
spot, and with the same formation. 

WENTY yards from the Tiger goal, 

and there rose in the air the ancient, 
soul-stirring song of “Father Bellew,” 
poignant with appeal. 

Quarter” Johnson slipped over to his 
brother's “We've got to get that 
ball,” he panted. “I'll cover end on the 


side 


next play, and you get the runner. For 
God's sake; hit him hard!” 

He slammed Langdon on the back and 
gasped: “Up to you, old man. They're 
coming again—bust ’em!” 


It was sheer desperation that enabled 
the hard-pressed Bellew tackle to shatter 
that next play, but he did it. The Scarlet 
interference was ripped wide open, leav- 
ing the runner exposed, and “One” John- 
son did the rest. 

It was a human torpedo that struck 
the New England halfback and no man 
living could have heid the ball against 
the force of that tackle. ‘Quarter’ John- 
son, trailing his brother, feil on the ball 
as it spurted from the arms of the Crim- 
son back. 

The east bleachers exploded trium- 
phantly; Bellew had found its soul. Three 
minutes to play, the score still six to six, 
and the Gold and Blue still in dire peril! 
The stands hushed again. 

The next move puzzled the gat 
thousands. They were expecting Bellew 
te kick out of danger at once, but they 
saw, instead, a fake punt formation, fol- 
lowed by the old familiar quarterback 
sweep around end. But this time, the 
littlest Johnson instead of gaining ground, 
ran the ball from the west side-line clear 
over to the east, and the only apparent re- 
sult was to lose another five yards. 
*“Pa” Cochrane looked up at the flag- 
pole and noted that the late afternoon 


ga hered 


| “THE GAMBLING 
CHAPLAIN” 


That is the title of 
Gerald Beaumont’s 
splendid story in the 
next—the December 
—issue. You've never | 
read a story like it. 


wind had set in from down the river and 
was blowing diagonally across the field. 
He saw that “Quarter” Johnson had been 
tackled almost on the side-line and not 
fifteen feet in front of what appeared to 
be a splotch of whitewash on the ground. 
He leaned over to “Snapper” Brown. 
‘Beautiful—now hold your breath!” 
The assistant coach nodded nervously, 
aware that from now on every man in the 
Bellew line-up must move with rehearsed 
precision or the next play would fail. 
The multitude saw the Tiger quarter- 
back signal for time and lead Ellison, his 
fullback, out of the game. The big 
fellow staggered as he walked, and _ his 
diminutive captain patted him upon the 
back, walking with him clear across the 
field to the opposite side-line 
Not more than a half-dozen of the 
sixty thousand spectators were prepared 
to see Ellison’s place taken by the lum- 
bering hulk of the biggest Johnson. 
The Bellew hosts were dazed, the 
Scarlet legion perplexed and question- 
ing. Mechanically, the east wall rendered 
its tribute to the retiring player, and duti- 
fully it welcomed his successor. But there 


was dismay in the ranks of the Gold 
and Blue—the swift fear that one of 
Bellew’s most trusted sons had violated 


his judgment in the interests of a friend 

The Scarlet backfield spread out in 
anticipation of a punt, their eyes alert 
for a key to the puzzle. But not even 
the New England coaches saw the dan- 
ger. In common with everyone else, they 
were watching “Two” Johnson as he took 
his place back of the Bellew line, and 
elevated his chin an instant so that Mc- 
Kenzie, the left halfback, might adjust 
a strap on his headgear. It was a per- 
fectly natural move but it centered at- 
tention more than ever on the newcomer. 
With the spotlight thus focused, the New 
England ends overlooked the fact that 
“Quarter” Johnson was trotting back to 
his team from the foul-line, and moving 
on the line of scrimmage. They failed to 
recognize that “One” Johnson was ten 
feet farther out than usual and that his 
eyes were glued on his brother. 

The great crowd was watching Bob 
McKenzie as he took hold of “Two” 
Johnson's cheek bones in a tender grip 
of assurance. Everybody saw the half- 
back give one last pat to the giant’s face, 
and step aside with his back to the line. 
And while they were interested in this 
cleverly staged drama, the ball was passed! 

Simultaneously, “Quarter” Johnson 
wheeled and was off in the direction of 
the wind, cutting diagonally across the 
field with a twenty-yard start. Back of 
him raced “One” Johnson. They ran, 
head up, as men do, who are straining 
heart and muscle—and these men were 
the fastest on a ‘varsity famed for speed. 

Back of the fleeting brothers, the 
startled New England forwards saw the 
third of the Johnsons accept a pass that 
came high and true, and then paused with 
the ball elevated in one huge hand. 

In the fraction of a second, the Scar- 
let line analyzed the play, saw that it 
was to be a forward pass, dependent en- 
tirely on the elements of time and 
accuracy, and with one accord they 
crashed into the lighter Gold and Blue 
wall, determined to capture the ball or 
compel a premature throw. 

It was Sheridan, the New England star, 
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who hurdled the defense first and flung 
himself on “Two” Johnson; back of him 
came the brilliant Eddie Talbot. From 
another angle, ‘“Bull’’ Nordyke closed in. 

“Pa” Cochrane screamed into the ear 

of his assistant: ‘“‘The line’s caved. . . 
I was afraid of it. . . He’s gone!” 

But the soul of Father Bellew blazed 
that day in the awkward frame of “Two” 
Johnson. Eyes down the field on the 
flying figure of his captain, holding stub- 
bornly to the upraised ball, the big fel- 
low fought off his assailants, backing 
away behind a straight-arm that dropped 
Sheridan, and stopped two Crimson ends. 
Che brothers raced on. 

A pre¢ ious second passed, unbelievably 
long, two seconds—a fifth; and then 
the man who had spent his boyhood on 
the range, with a lariat for his first toy, 
swung a prodigious arm in the name of old 
Bellew. 

‘Two” Johnson had not spent his un- 
counted hours in vain. Diagonally across 
the field the oval soared, low and with the 
wind behind it, traveling on the hypote- 
nuse of a right-angled triangle to a second 
splotch of whitewash on the farther side- 
line—a full seventy yards. No wonder 
all that delay had been necessary; no 
wonder “Quarter” Johnson had needed 
that long start. 

“One” Johnson, still sprinting desper- 
ately, visioned the line of the ball as it 
passed above him, and he saw that the 
throw was amazingly perfect. He had 
time for the briefest of mental tributes 
to the walrus, before lifting his voice in 
a clarion cry: * 

“Up!” 

A frail figure that had been tearing, 
full-speed, down the white boundary line, 
whirled on the instant, leaped into the air, 
and came down in possession of the ball. 

“One” Johnson careened into the near- 
est pursuer, and lunged drunkenly against 
a second, but there was no need for 
further protection. “Two” Johnson had 
turned the trick with the longest, :most 
accurate pass ever seen on a gridiron, and 
the little Bellew captain had a clear path 
to the Scarlet goal. 


HEN all Bellew rose up, as the Tiger 

clan knows how to do on such occa- 
sions; and while the heavens were still 
resounding, wild-eyed undergraduates 
stormed into the dressing-rooms in search 
of “Two” Johnson. They found him, 
hoisted him up on eager shoulders, and 
trundled him back to the waiting thou- 
sands. 

And once more, as in other days, the 
east wall became a living, palpitating 
blanket of blue, supporting a golden ini- 
tial. The whistles shrilled, and presently 
the song was floating over the field. 


Down the corridor of vears 
We'll forget our joys and tears 
But an olden, golden moment we'll recall. 


A giant, supported by cheering class- 
mates and flanked by two supremely 
happy partners for all time, raised his 
face to the singing stands in mute 
acknowledgment. They understood, and 
rose with their hands outstretched. 


Singing glory, glory, glory to the Blue, 
Singing glory, glory, glory to the Gold! 
As our fathers bade us do, 


We arise and point to you 
As a gallant, golden son of old Bellew! 
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Rub it 
in thoroughly and briskly 
with the finger tips. 


Use plenty of lather. 











The final rinsing should leave 
the hair soft and silky in 
the au ater 

















When thoroughly clean, wet 
hair fairly squeaks when you 
pull it through your fingers. 


Copyright 1920 
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Why the Beauty of Your Hair 
Depends upon the Care You Give It 


HE beauty of your hair depends upon the care 
you give it. 

Shampooing it properly is always the most im- 
portant thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out the real life 
and lustre, natural wave and color, and makes your 
hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, lifeless, 
stiff and gummy, and the strands cling together, and 
it feels harsh and disagreeable to the touch, it is 
because your hair has not been shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed properly, 
and is thoroughly clean, it will be glossy, smooth 
and bright, delightfully fresh looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and regular 
washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot stand the 
harsh effect of ordinary soap. The free alkali in 
ordinary soap soon dries the scalp, makes the hair 
brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating women use Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. This clear, pure and en- 
tirely greaseless product cannot possibly injure and 
it does not dry the scalp, or make the hair brittle, 
no matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful you can 
make your hair look just 


Follow This Simple Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 

water. Then apply a little Mulsified Cocoanut 
Oil Shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly all over the 
scalp and throughout the entire length, down to the 
ends of the hair. 


Rub the Lather Thoroughly 


WO or three teaspoonfuls will make an abun- 
dance of rich, creamy lather. This should be 
subbed in thoroughly and briskly with the finger 


tips, soas to loosen the dandruff and small particles 
of dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

When you have done this, rinse the hair‘and scalp 
thoroughly using clear, fresh, warm water. Then 
use another application of Mulsified. 
+} h 


he hair is perfectly 


water. 


You can easily tell when 
clean for it will be soft and silky in the 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After 

the hair and scalp should be 
two changes of good warm water 
with a rinsing in cold water. 

Aftera Mulsified shampoo, you will find the hair 
will dry quickly and evenly and have the appearance 
of being much thicker and heavier than it is. 

If you want to always be remembered for 
vour beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to 
set a certain day each week for a 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Sham- 
poo. This regular weekly sham- 
pooing will keep the scalp soft 
and the hair fine and _ silky, * 
bright, fresh looking and flufiy, ra 
wavy and easy to manage, and 
it will be noticed and admired by 
evcr 


the final washing, 
rinsed in at least 
and followed 











SLA MPOO 


one. 

You can get Mulsified Cocoa- 
nut Oil Shampoo at any drug 
store or toilet goods counter. A 
4-ounce bottle should last for 
months. 
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with Christmas Cards ' 


Christmas 
cards are little 
heralds of hap- 
piness. They 
fairly radiate 
good will. And 
there is joy in 


the thought that you are 
giving pleasure to others. 


Today it is possible to find 


most 
and 


Before you 


realizeit,Christ- 
mas and New 
Year will 
here. 
ten in former years have you 
neglected to make your se- 
lection of cards in time to in- 
clude all to whom you wished 
to send a word of cheer? 


ws © 


be 
How of- 


Ws « 
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fo 





in a card just the right senti- 
ment for each friend and loved 
one—expressed 
in the 
artistic 
beautiful form. 





This will be 
the big*year for 
greeting cards. 
More and more 
people are real- 
izing that it 
is the thought 
behind the 


remembrance that really 
So make your selec- 
tions early while stocks are 
fresh and complete and avoid 
‘that uncomfortable feeling of 
realizing too 
late that you 
have forgot- 
ten someone. 
Greeting cards 
cost solittle and 
mean so much 
that youcannot 
afford to overlook anyone, 
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Greeting Card Association 


urers only 


Buy from your local dealer 
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RUNNING WATER 


(Continued from page 75) 


ORINNE’S landlord turned out to 

be a most astonishing person. On the 
very Saturday when the girl moved into 
the red-brick building with white collars 
and cuffs, he appeared on the scene and 
superintended the janitor’s previously 
lifeless attempts to disentangle individual 
pieces of furniture from the tight clutter 
of things in the heart of the tiny room. 
On the next Saturday—and the next— 
Mr. Horton appeared miraculously at 
three to inquire about the shelves for the 
bathroom and sundry other details. 

Rapturously Corinne confided it all to 
Sadie. 

“Shows how a man can be misjudged,” 
she said largely. 

“Shows nothing,” sighed Sadie wearily. 
“Most men get what they can from you 

particularly landlords. Just now he 
seems the give-y kind. But he'll collect. 


| Pay-day’s coming, Coreen, and if you're 


| tion. 





Yawk 


not wise enough about Noo to 
know that, you're a simp.” 

Corinne flushed. 

“Well,” she conceded, “maybe I am 


a simp—jollying myself along. But it 
did me good to have some man show a 
little interest—even a landlord—even a 
married one with a City Clippings’ reputa- 
Tell Steve to pick out a nice fellow 
for the house-warming Saturday. I'll 
give you a dandy supper, Sadie, and 
maybe he'll like me.” 

“You keep on pinking your cheeks like 
I showed you,” said Sadie, “and who 
knows? Only you wont wear your blue 
serge? It’s—shiny.” 

“T can’t afford new street-clothes. The 
apartment took it all. But I’m making 
a ruffly muslin out of some left-over 
curtain goods. It’s all I have to do 
evenings, except once a week when Mr. 


| Horton drops in if he’s up looking around 


| the building.” 

“Has he asked you out?” demanded 
Sadie. 

“Not yet—I put him off. I—kind of 


| Mr. 


don’t want him to.” 

“He will,” Sadie blandly declared. 

He did—that evening. But Corinne 
explained that she had to hem ruffles. 
And her landlord expressed a desire to 
watch her do it. This was absurd—but 
enchanting to Corinne’s ears. 

“T like this kind of evening,” said 
Horton cosily. “It’s better than 
around—though when you get 


” 


chasing 


| settled I’ve an idea you may like driving 
| down to watch the ocean once in a while, 


| herself crumpling up _ inside. 
| coming. 


evenings. The car works a couple of 
nights a week.” 

“I—don’t know,” gasped Corinne be- 
tween suffocating heartbeats. 

“We'll wait until you're settled,” con- 
ceded Mr. Horton. “But there’s one 
thing—wont wait. If we aren't good 
enough friends now for me to butt in, 
then this city’s too darn stand-offish.” 

At the familiar word Corinne felt 
It was 
She was going to see the City 
Clippings’ side of his nature now. 

“T guess—we are—friends,” she articu- 
lated through stiff lips. 


“Then, little lady-tenant, I wish you’d 
cut out that bloom of youth that comes 
in a box. It isn't like you. We'll get 
the real stuff when we start excursioning 
in the little old boat.” 

“Maybe—I wont ever ride in it,” mur- 
mured Corinne, rising to her ideal of her- 
self. 


“Oh, I guess you will! Probably Sun- 





day. I'll be in Saturday, and we'll fix 
it up. And you aren't offended—my 
mentioning the bloom of youth?” 

“It’s funny—your minding that. But 


I never liked it myself. So I'll stop— 


because I never liked it myself,” an- 
swered Corinne, gaining strength from 


her determination thus delicately to ex- 
plain that what he said couldn’t matter. 
“I’ve finishing the ruffling—” 

“Which is the little working-girl’s 
good night, eh? All right, I don’t mind. 
See you Saturday.” 

And Saturday he marched in right in 
the midst of Corinne’s attempts to figure 
out how to use enough ice to pack her 
freezer and also save enough to keep her 
little nursery ice-chest sweet and cool so 
the chicken-salad shouldn’t sour. 

“T’'ll show you,” said her landlord, 
taking command of the situation. “Of 
course, I might be petty about not get- 
ting an invitation to the party. But I 
wont be. Now we'll do a good job with 
the ice-cream, and then cut up the 
chicken and stuff and put it under a 
damp napkin and manufacture the dress- 
ing and stow it in a bowl right on top of 
the freezer. It wont matter about the 
ice-box then, because it’ll get cleaned out 
tonight anyway.” 

“I've got to save enough ice for tea,” 
she replied. “They’re coming to supper.” 

“What time?” 

“Six—or so. They’re up the River this 
afternoon. Otherwise Sadie would be 
helping me. She’s my chum—Sadie 
Blaney is. You may have thought it 
funny I hadn’t any girl friend to help me 
Saturdays. But Sadie’s keeping steady 
company, and he likes outdoors.” 

“So do I,” declared her landlord with 
a smile she didn’t quite understand. “But 
a fellow has to be adaptable—give a girl 
what she thinks she wants. Mind if I 
take off my ‘coat and roll up my sleeves? 
Some one’s got to help you or you'll 
never get everything ready and the place 
and yourself spick and span by six.” 


T five the telephone rang. It was 
Sadie — very apologetic — Steve’s 
friend couldn’t come, and Steve was in 
one of his moods. Unmanageable! He 
was set on staying outdoors. Maybe 
Coreen would like to join them. They 
were down to Brighton now, and honest- 
ly could hardly get back by six, even if it 
wasn’t for Steve’s grouch. She’d better 
come. It was lovely at Brighton. 
“Thanks, Sadie; I couldn’t make it. 
....I]’m not dressed. I’m tired,” 
gasped Corinne, realizing suddenly how 
true this was. 
As she turned from the telephone, de- 
jectedly wondering how she’d endure the 
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Shell 
Lyra: in 


C)FTENTIMES a woman likes 
to acquire her Pyralin piece by 
piece. With the passing years, each 
article recalls some pleasant memory 
of the day it was added to her set— 
her wedding, an anniversary, a birth- 
day or Christmas. 


E. I DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Sale, Department: Pyralin Division 
WILMINGTON DEL. 


The genuine Pyralin can 
be identified by the name 
stamped on every piece. 











CORATED LaBelle is one of the most 

beautiful patterns of Shell Pyralin. It is 
also made in Ivory Pyralin and Amber Pyralin. 
As all patterns are standard, a set may be pur- 
chased complete or piece by piece at the leading 
stores the couniry over. 
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A Possession 
for the Years 


No pen can describe this 
poem in paint by Harry A. 
Vincent, A.N. A. It takes 
you in a flash inis the bound- 
less outdoors where leafy 
aisles and tumbling water 
join the azure of the sky in 
an appeal that is not re 
sistible. And truth and ro 
mance, fact and imagination 
all make sensitive the un- 
derstanding of even a child. 

Nothing like 
Colortypes is made by the 
Every 


Superla 


genius of man. 
graded tone, brush-mark, 
color texture, is repeated as 
the artist put himself into 
his work. So true are these 
superb prints that the eye is 
challenged to tell 
from the printed 
This Vincent is one of a 
collection of paintings by 
renowned American artists. 
It is 21 x 26 inches in size. 


canvas 
replica. 


The more you know about 
pictures, the more you will 
appreciate these 
the master-plate-maker and 
color-printer. They are sold 
by good art dealers. If 
yours is not included, send 
us his name and address and 
we will see that your wants 
are supplied. Quality and 
satisfaction are guaranteed. 


works of 


Tue Unrrep Srares Printing 
anp LirnocrarpH Company 
Fine Arts Division 


No. 6 E. 39TH S1 New Yor« 
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shame of telling Mr. Horton that her one 
girl friend had failed her, he saved her 
the need of explanation 

“You poor kid!” he cried 
girls the limit to each other?” 

Then he took three strides forward, 
which brought him all the way across the 
room from the window-seat where the 
ice-cream freezer was resting on yester- 
day’s newspaper. And he caught Corinne 
close with arms that tensed pitilessly 
as they drew her against him. She 
snuggled her face against him and sighed 
restfully. Then she felt his lips against 
her hair and heard him demand: 

“Lift your face so I can kiss you— 
little girl.”’ 

Obediently Corinne raised her head, 
and in the second before his lips pressed 
hers and her eyes closed too, the initials 
on his shirt-pocket caught her eye. Dark 
blue silk against cream habutai. “J. J. 
H.” — ‘Jerry Horton. Her landlord 
Married! The little red car which saved 
working-girls a lot of car-fare! 

Corinne lifted her hand and pounded 
against the arm which had shifted around 
to lift her face to waiting lips. She 
pounded against the blue silk “J. J. H.” 
embroidered on a habutai silk pocket. 

“You let me go!” she stormed 

For answer she felt again the streagth 
of two arms which it seemed had been 
made to hold her like this. 

“You let me go,” she cried again. “I 
went have anything to do with a married 
man. I wont.” 

The arms slackened—dropped 


“Aren’t 


uway 
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from her. Then they pushed her back 
against the wall and held her, pressing 
against her shoulders. Steady eyes ques- 
tioned her. Firm lips unfolded for a 
question. 

“You wont—what?” 

“Oh, I like you!” was wrenched from 
the bottom of a big ache which seemed 
to rasp up from her heart to her throat. 
“I’m not pretending. And I’ve no excuse, 
because I knew all the time. I wanted 
to give in, I guess. But I can’t go back 
on that clean little white-tiled bath and 
the forcets of running water. I probably 
would have gone back on it—if I could. 
I suppose I was glad to have you notice 
me even after what Sadie Blaney told 
me about you and your little red car, 
Mr. Jerry Horton. Mr. Haughton, I 
mean.” 

“My name is John James Horton,” 
said the man crisply, dropping his arms 
from her shoulders. “Horton, as you've 
always called me. I’m the renting-agent 
for Haughton and Co. I use their car 
twice a week, sharing it with two agents 
who have charge of their other buildings. 
And I’m not likely ever to have a wife 
—now. I didn’t know you thought I was 
such big game.” 

He laughed mirthfully. 

Corinne swayed forward—to be caught 
again. 

“I am a simp!” she cried. “I didn’t 
even know how to pronounce my own 
name till some one else told me. And to 
think I had yours right all the time— 
Johnny Horton!” 





HENRI’S NIECE 


(Continued from page 70) 


clapped his hand on his knee. “I have 
it! It’s the third dancing figure—the one 
I call Flora, the flower-scatterer. Let me 
show you.” 

He hurried to his study and brought 
back the long strip of red-brown paper 
on which was painted a copy of the 
decoration of the Apollo Vase. 

“It is like me—somewhat,” Rosa Lind 
admitted. 

“A perfect silhouette portrait of you,” 
said Murchison. “If you were in the 
classic Greek garb, and in this pose—” 

He did it fairly well, his air of having 
caught a sudden, involuntary thought. 

“T say!” he exclaimed. “It’s an idea! 
Amazing!”’ 

“What?” 

“I’ve been stupid, that’s all,” Murchi- 
son said, watching her face closely. “Your 
face has brought me to my senses. The 
two ritual figures of the Apollo Vase that 
I seek were, after all, only posed like 
the others. If I capture the pose, I cap- 
ture the figure and its significance. This 


i| is my thought: Il! have a dancer do 


Greek dances, and I will watch her. I 
will catch the pose even as it passes and 
I will—or may—get my missing figures 
so. What do vou think of that idea?” 

He had expected her to show by some 
sign that she was at least momentarily an- 
noyed by this broad hint that he had 
guessed the plot she had prepared against 
his money. Rosa Lind did not show any 
annoyance whatever. 





“T think it is an excellent idea,” she 
said. ‘You could have a terra-cotta hang- 
ing, with the dancer behind it and a light 
behind the dancer, to get the silhouette 
effect, as on the vase.” 

“Young lady,” said Murchison to him- 
self, “my next words will surprise you.” 
Aloud, he said: “And you will dance for 
me, then?” 

He was not disappointed this time. She 
was surprised and, it seemed to Murchi- 
son, annoyed. 

“I? I dance for you!” she exclaimed. 
“But what do you mean? Why do you 
ask that?” 

Murchison did not answer immediately 
and the two sat looking into each other’s 
eyes, Rosa Lind questioning his and Roger 
Murchison seeking, rather gleefully, a cer- 
tain confession in hers. The confession 
he sought was that he had been clever in 
guessing that Henri, the head waiter at 
the club, was her agent; the question 
her eyes asked was how much he knew of 
her past—of her failure as a stage dancer. 
It he knew that, he knew she was not a 
confidence woman—not a Red-line Rose. 

“T asked,” Murchison said at length, 
“because you are so admirably, classically 
Greek. You will dance for me, will you 
not? I'll have some one in to rig up a 
screen in the large reception room—to 
plan the lights and all that. Are you will- 
ing?” 

“Why not?” the girl asked. 

“Why not, indeed?” replied Murchison, 
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What will your car 
be worth a year from today ? 
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and ine flicie news are really due to this cause 


Nervous—irritable 
—losing appetite 


Widely differing symptoms and minor 
ailments now traced to a common source 


ANY men and women think they are 

perfectly well even though they have 

an occasional headache or attack of indiges- 

tion or suffer from irritability and loss of ap- 
petite. 

We now know that these minor ailments 
are often danger signs that something is 
radically wrong. They undermine our health 
and we pay heavily in later years by serious 
illness or even loss of life. 

One deep underlying cause is often re- 
sponsibie for this condition. 

Scientists now know that the lack of one 
food factor—vitamine—is largely responsi- 
ble for the lowered vitality of the many men 
and women who succumb to old age dis- 
eases before they are forty years old. Sixty 
thousand in this country alone pay this su- 
preme penalty every year. 

Today men and women are getting this 
essential food factor by eating Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast daily. Fleischmann’s Yeast 
richly supplies this needed factor, for yeast 
is its richest known source. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast builds up the body 
tissues, keeps the body more resistant to 
disease. 

In addition, because of its freshness (you 
get it fresh daily) Fleischmann’s Yeast helps 
the intestines in their elimination of poison- 
ous waste matter. 


A noted professor and doctor of medicine 
says that fresh compressed yeast is more or 
less of a stomach and intestinal antiseptic, 
that it increases the action of the intestines, 
cleans a coated tongue, and stimulates the 
production of white corpuscles. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is not a medicine— 
itis a food assimilated like any other food. 
Only one precaution: if troubled with gas 
dissolve yeast first in very hot water. This 
does not affect the efficacy of the yeast. 


Eat 2 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
daily, before or between meals. Have it on 
the table at home. Have it delivered at your 
office and eat it at your desk. Ask for it at 
noontime at your lunch place. 


You will like its fresh distinctive flavor and 
the clean wholesome taste it leaves in your 
mouth. Place a standing order with your 
grocer for Fleischmann’s Yeast and get it 
fresh daily. Keep itin a cool dry place until 
ready to serve. 


Send 4c in stamps for the valuable book- 
let, “The New Importance of Yeast in Diet.” 
So many requests are coming in daily for 
this booklet that it is necessary to make this 
nominal charge to cover cost of handling 
and mailing. Address THE FLEISCHMANN 
COMPANY, Dept.,HH-30 701 Washington St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Laxatives gradually replaced by this simple food 


A noted specialist, in his latest book, says of fresh, compressed 
yeast: ‘It should be much more frequently given in illness in 
which there is intestinal disturbance, especially if it is associ- 
ated with constipation.. .’’ Fleischmann’s Yeast is a corrective 
food, better suited to the stomach and intestines than laxatives. 
In tested cases normal functions have been restored in from 3 


days to 5 weeks. 


Beware of new and untested yeast preparations. The name 
Fleischmann is your protection and guarantee of uniform 


purity and strength. 
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smiling. “No reason in the world. And 
the less reason in that I shall, of course, 
have a proper chaperon.” 

Rosa Lind opened her lips to say that 
he need not ask a chaperon, that she 
trusted him perfectly, but she closed them 
and turned red again as she iealized that 
it was for his own protection and against 
her, as one of his Graft Syndicate, that 
he wished chaperonage. 

“That is as you wish,” she said. 

“Excellent!” Murchison declared. “We 
will begin today. I will have everything 
made ready this afternoon by three and 
we can proceed at once, for I know the 
very person I want as chaperon. A dear, 
old, honest, simple, cranky soul—a ‘char- 
acter,’ as the word is—who would do any- 
thing in the world for me.” 

“You mean Miggs?” asked Rosa Lind 

“T mean an old lady named Ann War- 
ker,” said Murchison. 

“Oh!” said Rosa 
faintly: “Oh!” 


Lind, and _ then, 


“WES, this is going to be good, Miggs,” 

Murchison told his butler that after- 
noon as they stood in the large reception 
room, watching the electrician and the the- 
atrical gentleman arrange the transparent 
terra-cotta screen. 

“T think I may venture to say so, Mr. 
Roger,” Miggs said. “The light seems 
auite a bit more brilliant with the larger 
bulb in place.” 

“Oh, that!” scoffed Murchison. “I 
mean the whole business—the trick, the 
trap. I believe I have been wasting my 
life. I should have been writing plays. 
It is a climax, Miggs, fit for the fourth 
act of a crime melodrama. Ding! Dang! 
Dong! The clock strikes three. My Rosa 
Lind, fair grafter, descends the stair clad 
in Grecian duds. Buzz! Buzz! Buzz! 
The doorbell clatters. Miggs throws the 
door wide. Enter Henri with his charm- 
ing niece; she also clad in Grecian duds. 
It is going to be fun, Miggs. And old 
Ann Warker!” 

“T am sure you will find it most amus- 
ing, sir,” Miggs said, “and an excellent 
lesson for Henri, if, as we fear, he is im- 
plicated with these grafting persons.” 

“What time have you now?” 
Murchison 

“Half after two, sir.” 


asked 


N the office of the Graft Syndicate, on 

the floor above, Rosa Lind, Horace 
Tubbel and Carlo Dorio Skink sat. Miss 
Lind was very lovely in her Greek danc- 
ing costume, her hair bound with a fillet 
of gilt-paper leaves and her arms bare. 
On her feet were delicate golden sandals. 
Perhaps it was the first time in the history 
of the world that anyone had attended 
strictly to the business of grafting while 
wearing the costume of a priestess of 
Apollo. Rosa Lind had her hand on the 
telephone. 

“Only ten thousand,” she was saying to 
Mr. Tubbel. “I will not—I cannot—try 
for fifty thousand. It is too much. I 
have nerve, but I have not that much 
nerve. I'll try ten thousand.” 

“And I went and bought the whole lot, 
and paid that Higgins five dollars for it,” 
mourned Tubbel puffily, looking at the 
pile of Hot Stuff Silver Mine certificates 
on Rosa’s desk. “I could’ve saved four 
dollars. You might as well—” 
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“Ten thousand or nothing,” said Rosa | 
Lind firmly. 

“Go ahead! Go ahead!” urged Mr. 
Skink nervously. 

Rosa Lind, removing the receiver, gave 
Ann Warker’s number; the two men sat 
on the edges of their chairs, hardly 
breathing. 

“Miss Warker?” asked Rosa Lind in 
her pleasantest voice. “This is Mr. Mur- 
chison’s secretary—Miss Lind. You asked | 
me to let you know if he meant to sell 
any more of his good stocks. He is going 
to sell his Hot Stuff Silver Mine stock.” 

“What stock? I never heard of it!” 
chirped Ann Warker. 

Rosa Lind took up one of the certifi- 
cates and read from it. 

“Hot Stuff Silver Mining Company 
of Colorado,’” she read. ‘“ ‘Common 
stock. Par value one dollar per share.’ ” 

‘How many shares is he selling?” asked 
Ann Warker. 

“Ten thousand.” 

“Is it good? Is it what an old lady like 
me ought to invest in?” 

“Oh, quite!” exclaimed Rosa Lind. 
“Mr. Murchison would not own it other- 
wise.” 

“T don’t believe he would,” said Ann 
Warker. “Roger is a canny soul. Does 
he say it is good?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“Well, what does he want for it?” Ann 
Warker asked. 

“Why, ten thousand dollars,” said Rosa 
Lind. “It is ten thousand dollars’ worth 
of stock, you know.” 


Me: TUBBEL'’S face went purple. He 
raised his hands and shook his fists 
in the air. Rosa Lind looked at him and 
frowned, and he became quiet again. For 
an instant he had been ready to curse; 
stock is not sold at exact par once in a 
million times, and to ask flat par was to 
arouse suspicion, but when Red-line Rose, 
Queen of the Underworld, looked at him 
like that he could only be still. Red- 
line Rose must know the game, he 
thought. 

“Yes. Thank you. Yes, indeed,” Rosa 
Lind was saying. “Properly endorsed, of 
course. I will have that done. One mo- 
ment, please.” 

She put her hand over the telephone’s | 
mouthpiece. 

“She says she is coming here in a few 
minutes and she will bring a check,” she | 
said. “Will that do?” 

“Got to,” whispered Mr. Tubbel fatly. 
“T’ve got to forge the endorsements on | 
the stock; I might as well forge one on 
the check. Tell her yes.” : 

“A check will do very nice!y, Miss War- 
ker,” Rosa Lind said. “You can just 
hand it to me, and I will give you the 
stock. And will you please not speak to 
Mr. Murchison about it? He is so nerv- 
ous. He wants me to transact all such 
affairs for him.” 

The other two held their breaths. 

“Thank you!” Rosa Lind said, and Mr. 
Tubbel and Mr. Skink breathed again. 

“Where’s that sample signature of our 
poor old goat?” Mr. Tubbel asked. “I'll 
get busy endorsing Mr. Roger Murchison’s 
name on this voluptuous wad of stock.” | 

At three o’clock, when Rosa Lind, after | 





a last glance at herself in the mirror, be- 
gan the descent of the stairway, she car- 
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ERE’S just the sock for fall or winter 
wear—snug warmth and comfort — 
and very dressy in appearance. 






















Iron Clad No. 212 fee/ good and /ook wellon 
your feet. They are made of fine soft pure 
worsted and mercerized yarns in three attrac- 
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Long wearing too—with the same durability 
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ried the beautifully engraved stock certih 
cates in her hand 


ao R MURCHISON, st wrapped 
in his faded dressing-gown, met Rosa 
Lind at the bottom ot the 

Miss Ann is no ere ve he said 
nor is the photographer 


stairs 


Photographer 
“A most vecessoryv,” said Mh 
Nlu } 1 ' \ ) re how th 
turehison eravels ou et he tie 
reception room Is arranged l al 


here Phe ca 


essential 





ter where Miss Ann sits As vou take the 
poses l watch the screen When 1 
crv ‘he vou will hold that pose, the 
photographer will burn a bit of flash pow 
ait an your prose W it De TeCIstlere pel 
manently Ah—here is our dear Miss 
Ann 

Quite imsane said Ann Warke is 
she surveved the room 

l so glad ve hink s Sil Mut 
chisot It is delighttul to be insane lt 
gives one a teeling of irresponsibility 

It was then Miggs appeared 

1 beg vour pardon, Mr. Roger,” he 
said clearly s Roger had t him to 
speak, “bu person calling himself Me 
sieur Henri ts ‘ ‘ He savs vou 
expect him, sir. He says he is from the 
ciub, sit 

Rk s l ulle4re i sha p crys SANK 
to the tloor where she had been standing 

What is What is wre Miss 
Lind asked Murchison, ben down 
to help her to arise. But his eyes showed 
none of the anxiety that he put imto his 
voice 

“It's mv. ankle oanes 








“That electric cable—I1 tr 








this ¢ 

You br she exck ¢ \ 1 
cruel br ( 

She 1\ cI 





€ Ss Miggs went 
face showing how all this pu 
kneel at Rosa Lind’s feet 
“Di bother, Miss Ann 
said gaily It is all a part 
game. It is an ingredient of n 
potion But Ann Warker did go down 
on her bony old knees, unlacing Rosa 
I Vs ge \ sandal with her old fingers 





ed 
s 


I'm extremely sorry, Mr r 
| was saying contritely. “I 
you, I 


sir, but my niece 
She seems to have given 


regret 


lisappoint was 








not to be found I 

up her career as a dancer, sir, and I was 

inabl learn her whereabouts in the 
tim at my disposal.” 


Roger Murchison laughed. 


ue tO 


short 


Clever!” he said to Henri, and then 
Clever!” to Rosa Lind But no matter 
You can see, Miss Lind, that this particu 


In other words, 


lar plan has gone ‘agley 
lL guessed the riddle as IL lay awake 
Blackmail, wasn't it to be, Muss Lind 
Vampire © stult \nd very — cleverly 
planned, even to the sprained ankle, which 
should have been suthcient to have allows 
vou to tlee above and make room. tot 
\lonsicur Henri’s mece, if che had come 
Come exclaimed Henri But she 
las COME This is mv niece. This is my 
ece Rosa You tind her before I do, 


ves lL have looked for you cverywhere, 
Rosa 

Oh, go awav!” moaned Rosa’ Lind 
Can't vou see evervthing is all wrong 
with me Can't vou see this ankle is 


killing me? I didn't plan any blackmail 
She was rocking back and forth, clasp 


her ankle, kneading it with the fingers 


that clasped it, and suddenly, as she 
thought of Mr. Tubbel and Mr. Carlo 
Dorio Skink awaiting her in the room 
ibove, she dropped the bundle of Hot 
Stutf Silver Mine securities on the floor 
ind hid her tace in the crook of her arm 
and wept 

ENRI went to her, but she sobbed 

to him to go away, and, like an 


and uncle, he went 
attair, Mr. Miggs,” 


obedient head waiter 
\ most peculiar 
he said at the d 


door 
‘If 1 may venture to say so, Monsieur 


Henri,” said Miggs, “a most peculiar 
affair.” 

And I don’t know what you stand 
there grinning like a Cheshire cat for, 
Roger Murchison,” said Ann’ Warker, 
“when this poor child is suffering like 


this. Look at her poor ankle.” 

“My God!” cried Murchison. 
it zs hurt, isn't it?” 

It was indeed hurt 
swollen to twice its natural size—as even 
Roger Murchison, unaccustomed to the 
study of other than the ankles of dancers 


“Why, 


Already it had 


n Greek vases, could see 

Help her to the couch in the small re- 
ception room,” Ann Warker ordered, “and 
if vou have anything like medicine for 
such a case, send Miggs for it. Come, 
my dear, let him help you!” 

He was an exceedingly awkward helper 
He did not know exactly how to put his 
arm around the female waist so as to give 
I support. He bungled the job, 
as a matter of fact, and once her lame 
s she hopped slowly along, had to 
he floor to support her weight, and 
quite involuntarily she clasped him tight 
In an almost miraculous manner he 
gained, instantly, a knowledge of the 
proper method of holding a young female 
grafter close to a faded brown dressing- 


he most 


a 
touch t 


gown 

“Don't cry!” he whispered. “I can't 
stand it if you cry. I wont be able to 
sleep ever again if you cry.” 

“Then I wont cry,” she said, smiling 
bravely 

“No, please,” he begged. “Bunco ladies 
should not cry. We'll be afraid of you if 
you cry, and the Syndicate might go all 
to smash.” 

They were not in the least aware how 
long they were standing on one spot, but 
Ann Warker was aware. 


“Just what he needs,” she said to her- 
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Magarine 
sell as looked at their backs “it's 
rood for what’s the matter with him, t 


a bachelor.” And she picked 


she t 
he 


{ 


pool fool of 


» the bundies of Hot Stuff Silver Mine 
stock and turned to head off Miggs. 
Youll not want us any more—after 
this said Rosa Lind 
Want you? Of course, I'll want you, 


id Murchison cheertully 
} 


What has 


this got to do with our contract 

Nothing, of course,” said Rosa Lind 
but—-werent we on our way = some 
where 

Bless my soul! sO we were,” Sal | 


Roger Murchison 


FEW minutes later, when Rosa Lind 


A was comfortably stretched out en the 
couch and Murchison’s housekeeper was 
binding the ankle tightly, Ann Warker ap 
proached Roger Murchison in the large re 
ception-room 

Well, 
home.” 

“Home? Oh, yes—home. Of 
That's where people always go,” he said, 
rather inanely. “Well—?” 

“She is,” said Ann Warker. 

“Is Who is What is she?” 
Murchison 

\ charming girl. Your secretary. I 
suppose that’s what you want me to say 
1 don't know what else you got me here 
for.” 

“Here for?” said 
“Oh! Of course! It 

to buy the Hot Stuff stocks. 
buy them?” 

‘Buy ?” asked Ann Warker sarcastically 
“With ankles twisted and uncles dropping 
down all over the place? What chance 
have I to do any buying when you pick 
the girl up and hold her for hours at a 
time in your arms?” 

“My word!” exclaimed Murchison in a 
fierce undertone. “Didn't you give 
that check? A pretty friend you are, Ann 
Warker! I lie awake at night and plan 
how to get that stock into the hands ot 
these people, and plan how they can get 
rid of it, and you fail me! You are a 
fine friend. You'd let me die of insomnia! 
Go in there and give her that check. How 
much is it?” 

“Ten thousand dollars.” 

“Ten thou—and that poor child in 
there suffering the tortures of the infernal 
regions with that ankle! Only ten thou- 
sand Aunt Ann, I fold you fifty thou- 
sand.” 

‘But, Roger Murchison, she only aske 
for ten thousand,” said Ann Warker. 

“Asked?” said Roger Murchison with 
annoyance. “Asked? What has that t 
do with it? It’s my Graft Syndicate, isn’t 
it? If I want them to have a chance to 
bunco me out of a paltry fifty thousand, 
to encourage them and keep their spirits 
up, what right have vou to change it? 
You go in and give her that check.” 

“Very well.” 

“And tomorrow,” said Roger Murchison 
sternly, “see that you telephone for the 
other forty thousand dollars’ worth. She 
has the most beautiful nose in the world.” 

And then he vawned. Insomnia is not 
an incurable disease. 


she said, “I’m going 


Roger,” 


course 


l ! 
asked 


Murchison blankly 
was for the stocks 


Did you 


her 


And then what happened? Read 

the next story in this most original 

series and see. It will be published 
in the December issue. 
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Surely these five reasons are 
worth five minutes: 






1—Its hot-water heat is more health- 
ful for your youngsters than hot 






air—fewer coughs and colds. 






2—One Arco a heats all rooms—no 
more carrying coal to several fires, 


3—Plenty of hot water for bath- 


room, kitchen and laundry. 









4—A very decided saving in coal.’ 





5—A price within the reach of the 





most modest home so! fe) higher 
last year, than now. 







In five minutes your Heating Contractor 
can prove these five good reasons for 






installing ARCOLA, 
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Your babies 
and our baby 


POR years this has been ates warmth in the room 
our hope—to develop a where it is placed, and at the 
small hot-water heat-ma- same time heats the radiators 
chine that would warm a in other rooms. Connected 
modest home as perfectly as with American Radiators it 
our big heat-machines have will heat every part of a small 
warmed mansions and cathe- home, or store or garage—and 
drals and even the White will also provide hot water 














House itself. for bathing and washing. 
Arco-a is the practical ful- Comfort and health are 


fillment of that hope. Arcota  Arcota’s gift; and it pays for Showing how one Arcota can 


: = ; aig heat four rooms and the _ hot- 
is the baby of the AMERICAN itself in an amazingly short 


water tank in the kitchen besides. 


Rapraror Company. time. For the sake of the 
It is unlike any heating whole family—your babies Send now for this 
plant you have ever seen. It especti ally—step into the store free book 
is botier, radiator and water- of your Heating Contractor a 
heater combined. and be introduced to our You will be surprised when your Heating 


P Contractor tells you how little ArcoLa 
ARCOLA creates and radi- baby today. he . 

‘ ‘ costs to install. Call on him this week. 
Meanwhile send for the free book of 


AMERICAN ADIATOR (OMPANY pictures and text showing Arcota in- 


stallations in 4, §, 6, or 7-room homes, 
Makers of the famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators as well as stores, shops, garages, and 


South Michigan Ave., Dept. 35, Chicago, lll. schools. Winter 1s coming—send for 
Branches and Showrooms in principal cities this interesting free book now, 
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The mistletoe is only an excuse; her beauty is the lure, for it instantly 
captivates him. Her lovely coloring “deepens” the flashing brilliance 
of her eyes, and enhances the sparkling whiteness of her teeth 
—tor she knows and uses the complete “ Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” 
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THE GREAT CIPHER (Continued from | 

page 8o) 
| 
on. But he did not seek a comment. writing that antedates any language that come out alive, and he worked out the 
The man beyond him waited for him to we know, and which, so far, has baffled cipher in this journal to show where 
go on, and he presently continued: every effort to translate. the emeralds were concealed, so the 

follow the detail of all “At any rate, although the Frenchman French authorities could recover them 


“T shall not 
the experiences noted down by Chau- 
vannes, and which, finally, brought him 
to the conclusions at which he at length 
arrived. He was able, after this night, 
to observe the creature and a number of 
its companions, and under a variety of 
conditions, although the man Leturc, 
who was always with him, seems never 
to have observed it. Chauvannes got a 
profound impression of the creatures. 
They constantly gave him the idea of in- 
telligence separated from any human feel- 
ing. He also the impression that 
they were blind—at least in the sense 
that we understand blindness. That they 
had some other sense which was equal, 
if not superior, to the sense we call sight, 
was, he thought, clearly evident. 

“He was also able to discover, al- 
though he does not give all the details 
of that discovery in the journal, that 
these creatures lived underground, and 
that one of their underground cities was 
very close to the camp. He had, in fact, 
by some sinister hazard, put down his 
camp almost at the doorway of the under- 
ground habitat of these extraordinary 
beings—if one could call a creature of 
this character a being in our sense. 


+ 
got 





‘| SUPPOSE it was these conceptions 
of the Thing that caused Chauvannes 
to note in his journal a parallel in our 
modern fiction—the story of the English- 
man Wells, about an underground crea- 
ture, a degenerate of the human race, 
living in the darkness of a subterranean 
world and supporting itself on the flesh of 
the surface remnant of that race grown 
lovely and effeminate! 

“Chauvannes in his journal did not 
draw a parallel. But he noted the de- 
tails of this story, which he had read, as 
of something that occurred to him after 
he had actually discovered the creatures, 
of which he had come out of the fores 
of the Congo with that dominating pre- 
monition. 

“Now, these are among the distinguis‘- 
ing incidents of Chauvannes’ journal th + 
led Your Excellency, and the Paris 
authorities, to believe that Chauvannes 
was mad. The culmination of events 
seemed to establish it. 

“You know how the journal goes on, 
giving the minute details that Chauvannes 
observed during the week that he was 
alone with Leturc, while the American 
beachcomber Dix and the Finn made 
their journey to the Nyanza. And you 
know how Chauvannes finally came to 
the conclusion that the seven great 
emeralds, which he carried sewed up in 
the lining of his waistcoat, were the 
things that set these creatures on him. 

“The emeralds are in the Louvre. 
They are seven of the most extraordinary 
jewels in the world. They are larger and 
purer than any other known emerald. 
They are cut in a manner of which we 
have no knowledge, and the backs of 
them are covered with a hieroglyphic 


Leturc was with Chauvannes all the 
time,—was, in fact, guarding him all the 
time,—and although he was never at any 
time more than a dozen meters from 
the door of the tent, and although no 
sound was ever heard, no violence was 
ever offered to anything, no track was 
ever seen, no act was ever done of which 
Chauvannes had any knowledge, or the 
guard Leturc had any knowledge—in spite 
of all this, on the very day before the 
return of Dix and the Finn, the emeralds 
disappeared ! 

“Chauvannes 
in the journal 

“He was certain, accurate, without any 
trace of doubt: the emeralds—no longer 
in his possession—were in the under- 
ground habitat of these creatures! And 
the opening to this habitat was close be- 
side the very place of the camp. 

“It was hardly any wonder that the 
men with him considered him mad, 
especially when one reads the closing 
pages of the journal. He takes, in writ- 
ing, an elaborate and tender farewell of 
the three men. } 





wrote it down in detail 


He thanks them in de- 
tail for their courage, their unfailing kind- 
ness to him and their devotion to the ex- 
pedition. No man could have written a 
higher testimonial of the fidelity of his 
companions. He points out that his 
death is impending and certain. He begs 
that the journal may be carried to 
France, and he urges the French govern- 
ment to send out an expedition to recover 
the emeralds, which, he says, are con- 
cealed in the first underground dwelling 
of the creatures, which he has described, 
as though he were aware of the fact that 
there were other dwellings of these 
creatures about. The emeralds are in 
the one closest to the camp, and they 
can be recovered! He is insistent on 
this point, as he is insistent on the fact 
that his death is near and inevitable, and 
as he is insistent on the fidelity of the 
three men with him. 

“And when on the following day, as 
Leturc reported, he seized the Finn’s 
rifle and shot himself, the men were, of 
course, convinced that he was mad.” 

HERE came a sudden vigor into 

Monsieur Jonquelle’s voice. 

“But he was not mad! Don’t you see, 
Excellency, that the whole narrative of 
the journal was an immense cipher? 
Don’t you see what the man was doing?” 

The voice beyond Monsieur Jonquelle 
in the darkness of the portico, boomed 
in a sudden big expletive. There was 
the sound of a doubled fist crashed into 
the palm of a hand. 

“Wonderful!” he cried. “It’s clever 
beyond words. Good God! Think of 
the man in that deadly position working 
out a clever thing like that. He knew 
what was going to happen to him. He 
knew it as soon as he picked up those 
jewels under the overturned stones on 
the Congo. He knew he would never 


And he worked out all the details to be 


sure that the journal would finally get 
into Paris. It’s wonderful! It’s amaz- 
ing!” 
E beat his leg with his big hand, 
thumping it as one might thump 
grist In a bag. 
‘I never dreamed that that was what 


the man was after. I thought he was 
mad!” 

Surely,” replied 
“It was the first impression of every- 
body 3ut he was not mad. He was 
merely making a great cipher with all 
the details of this journal—a cipher that 
would deceive the three men who had 
already killed off all the natives in his 
expedition, and who had determined to 
murder him after they were certain that 
they could reach the Albert Nyanza! A 
cipher that would so completely deceive 
them, by bearing on its face the proof of 
their innocence and of his own madness, 
that they would be careful to get it to 
the French authorities as a justification 
of themselves! 


Monsieur Jonquelle 


“He knew there was no chance that 
he would ever come out alive! But he 
wished” to rob these assassins of the 
treasure which they coveted, and he 


wished the record of his expedition and 


these incomparable emeralds to reach 
France. He therefore prepared a journal 
in which was concealed, as in a code, all 
the actual facts connected with his ex- 


pedition and his assassination, and at the 
same time would disclose the place in 


which the emeralds were concealed. It 
would also bring the assassins to that 
justice which they deserved. He fore- 


saw that Dix and the Finn would assume 
that Leturc had stolen the emeralds. 
He knew that the Apache Frenchman was 
shrewder than these two, that he would 
realize their suspicion and that he would 
forestall it by their murder—a thing we 
know immediately happened after the 
assassination of Chauvannes on the morn- 


ing of their return. This was established 
by the fragmentary confession of the 
Apache Leturc, shortly before he was 
executed.” 


Monsieur Jonquelle stopped 

“IT maintain, Excellency, that this 
whole journal is the finest example of 
code writing that was ever undertaken in 
the world.” 

He paused. And his voice took on a 
note of profound courtesy. 

“You know, Excellency, what the 
creature was that Chauvannes de 
and where the emeralds were hid 

Again the big voice boomed. 

“Surely,” it cried. “Our conception 
of a thing depends on the manner in 
which it is described and the mental 
state which has been prepared to re- 
ceive that description. It was the ant! 
The red ant! And the emeralds were 
concealed in the ant-heap nearest to the 
point where the camp was located.” 
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(Continued from page 41) 


abruptly. “Are you carrying any life 
insurance?” 

\ little,’ Harper replied, surprised. 
it’s a good thing,” declared Holway. 
You're right. I’m thinking of taking 
more.” 

Fine. When you do, I wish you'd 
send for this chap—as a personal favor 
to me.” 

Holway wrote on a piece of blank 
paper the name, “Edward H. Middleton,” 
and handed it to Harper. 

lll do that,” agreed Harper. 

Holway turned back to his work with a 
smile. 
week he approached, with equal 
six other business associates. Al- 
wavs he used the same formula 

Keep me out of this, but I'd consider 
it a personal favor.” 


out 


satished 
That 


SUCCESS, 


There were few of his acquaintances 
who were not glad of an opportunity to 
do Holway a personal favor, even to 
the extent of taking out more life in- 
surance. But there was an unexpected 


comeback 

Harper broke in upon him one morn- 
ing with the exclamation: 

What did you stack me up against in 
that young Middleton?” 

“Didn't he use you right?” 

‘He knows his business, but—hang it 
all, 1 was willing to take out five, but I 
didn’t have any idea of making it twenty- 
five.” 

“Well,” grinned Holway, “I guess it 
wont hurt you. You have a wife and three 
children.” 

‘Oh, you claim exemption because you 
haven't?” 


“Yes,” answered Holway quietly. 

“Well, you look out, or he'll furnish 
you with those if that’s necessary to 
land you.” 


When Harper went out, he left Hol- 
way staring blankly at his desk. 


N the first day of May, Middleton 

made his final payment on the debt; 
on the second he started for Boston to 
propose all over again. His success as 
an agent had been phenomenal and cer- 
tainly justified his expectations of a safe 
future. Hampton could not understand 

and Holway, who knew more than 
he of certain details, only half under- 
stood it. But the facts remained. 

Eddie talked over his plans with his 
mother before leaving. 

“We're free now,” he said proudly 
“So I can go back to her. Then if things 
keep on going right, and she—she is will- 
ing, I want to bring her back here in the 
fall. And the only difference that will 
make to you, Mother, is that there'll be 
three of us instead of two.” 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“We can begin to look about for a 
nice apartment, or perhaps we might 
live in the country. Only—well, that’s 
looking ahead too far. Because I left 
her free. If it doesn’t come out right, 
you'll understand that?” 

“Yes, sonny. But I’m 
come out right.” 


sure it will 


—— . — 


“Tl wire you,” he concluded as he 
kissed her good-by. 

Left to herself, the phrase that kept 
ringing in her ears was this: “there'll be 
three of us instead of two.” And though 
her eyes grew moist, she smiled. 

“To him, the three of us,” she thought. 
“But to me—just me.” 

She had not contradicted 
she knew that could never be. Possibly 
it might continue so during these next 
few months—before Evelyn came fully 
into his life; but after that she must 
find her own place. 

But she was not 


him, but 


going to mope about 


it. She was going to sing. So she be- 
gan to sing, and if now and then there 


was a quaver or two the composer of 
the songs had not written in, why, every 


singer has a right to such slight varia- 
tions. She found plenty to do in the 


morning until it was time to prepare her 
lunch, and then she wished she _ had 
thought to ask Dick» Holway. In the 
excitement of getting Eddie off, he had 
slipped out of her mind. But when she 
did get round to think of him, it was 
with a little flutter of excitement. He 
was still left. As though to prove it, he 
came stamping up the stairs, quite un- 
invited, at a little after twelve. 

“You didn’t ask me,” he announced 
more as a statement of fact than an 
apology. “But I took a chance.” 

“I’m glad to see you, Dick,” 
answered. “Eddie has gone away.” 

“What?” 

She said it, unconsciously, with such 
an air of finality that he gathered Eddie 


she 


had gone away for good—which was 
pretty nearly true. 
“He went to Boston to—to see Eve- 


lyn,” she explained. 

“Fine!” he exclaimed. 
to stay there?” 

She glanced up, startled at the sug- 
gestion. 

“Oh, no,” she hastened to assure him. 
“But later—in the fall—” 

“I see,” he nodded. “And you?” 

“I—I don’t know about me,” she re- 
plied. 

She turned her back upon him and 
pretended to be very busy with the 
extra preparations his presence involved. 

“In the fall,” he said eagerly, ‘you'll 
be left alone according to this new ar- 
rangement—wont you?” 

“Well?” she challenged him. 

“Then—” he began diffidently. It was 
curious, but the more he proposed to 


“Is he going 


her, the shyer he seemed to get. He 
paused, but she did not repeat her 


challenge. She looked around for some 


way of escape. He saw her plan and 
‘stepped forward and seized her in his 
arms. 

“Rose! Rose!” he cried. “What's 


the use of your being alone? What’s the 
use of my being alone? God knows I’ve 
waited patiently. And now that the boy 
has made good and wants to lead his own 
life—can’t we lead what is left of ours?” 
Please—” she began. 

But before she could finish, he had 
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“I want some LIFE SAVERS, p’ease.”’ 
‘Yes, ma’am. What flavor?” 
‘Pep-o-mint for Daddy 


an’ Wint-o-g’een for me.” 


OR play-time or work-time —for young 
folks and old folks — LIFE SAVERS are 
the ideal 5c package candy. 


Their full weight—and they weigh as much as others 
that have no hole—their purity, their appetizing tang of 
genuine mints and spices, their pure tin-foil wrapper 
that is both convenient and protective—all these are 
reasons why you should always ask for them by name 


—LIFE SAVERS. 


The hole is your final identification of the genuine — it 
is put there for your protection. 


Five flavors to suit your particular taste: 
Pep-O-mint Wint-O-green Lic-O-rice 
Cl-O-ve Cinn-O-mon 


MINT PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Port Chester, N. Y. 
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| be nothing more 


almost reverently, on the 
After that there seemed to 
for her to say. After 
that he did not seem to care whether or 
not she did say anything more. A rap 
at the door unloosed her, red as a school- 
from his arms. It was only a mes- 
She tore open the yellow 


kissed her, 
forehead. 


girl, 
senger-boy. 


|envelope and handed it silently to Dick. 


‘Everything all right,’” he read. 
‘Evelyn sends her love.’ ” 

“Any answer?” asked the boy. 
“Yes,” replied Holway. 

He scribbled the following message: 
“Everything all right here too,” 


wrote. 


he 


THE SETTLING 
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She tore this up. 

“I—I guess we'd 
trembled. 

The messenger-boy went out. 

“You know that confounded debt has 
been canceled, don’t you?” Holway 
asked. 

“Yes,” she nodded. “But there’s one 
thing that neither the boy nor I can ever 
cancel.” 

“And that?” he queried with worried 
look. 

“The debt for the debt,” she answered. 
“Oh, it was the debt that made him!” 

“And me,” said Holway. 

“And—and me,” she whispered. 


better wait,” she 


OF THE SAGE 


(Continued from m page 61) 


can handle men. I’m 
rein to show what you 


owner—and 
giving you 
can do.” 

Harris straightened in his 
motioned to the men. 

“Let’s go!” he ordered, and headed 
his horse for the left-hand flank of the 
valley. They ascended the first slopes, 
picked a long ridge and followed it to 
the crest of the low divide between that 
valley and the next. 

As they reached the head of the first 
draw that led back down into the valley 
Harris waved an arm. 

Carp,” he called, and a middle-aged 
man named Carpenter, abbreviated to 
Carp, wheeled his horse from the group 
and headed down the draw. 

A half-mile farther on they 
the head of another gulch. 

“Hanson!” the new foreman called, 


you 
free 


saddle and 


reached 


‘and the man who represented the Half- 


moon D dropped out. One man was de- 
tailed to work each draw and when some 
five miles up the divide there were but 
half the crew left. Harris dropped down 
a long ridge and crossed the bottoms. 
Far down the valley the wagon showed 
through the thin clear air. The foreman 
the way to the opposite divide and 
ed back, sending a man down every 


led 
rar ub] 
gulch. 

Harris and the girl worked the last 
draw themselves and when they drove 
their cows out of the mouth of it they 
found a herd already milling two hun- 
dred yards above the wagon. 


ARRIS changed mounts, throwing his 

saddle on the paint horse. When the 
last rider appeared with his bunch and 
threw it into the herd Harris signaled 
all hands to change mounts. Half the 
men repaired to the rope corral and 
caught up cow horses while the balance 
of the crew held the herd, each one re- 
lieving some other as soon as he had 
saddied a fresh horse. 

A sagebrush fire was burning fifty 
yards above the wagon and each man 
rode past it, leaned from his saddle and 
dropped his running iron into the flame. 
As much as she loved the round-up, 
many times as she had seen it, Billie 
Warren had never become calloused to 
the brutalities perpetrated on the calves. 
She withdrew and sat in the shade of 
the wagon. She was downwind and the 


dust raised by the trampling hoofs 
floated down to her, mingled with the 
odor of steaming cows, the acrid smoke 
of the sage fire and the taint of scorched 
hair and flesh. 

A calf bawled in pain and a range 
cow, maddened by the appeal of her 
offspring, charged the group round the 
fire. The horses that stood there, hold- 
ing calves, pricked their ears and 
watched her rush alertly but, before it 
was necessary for any one of them to 
dodge, Slade’s rep’ slipped his rope on 
her, jumped his horse off at an angle and 
brought her down. 

Evans pointed to where Harris, 
on the big pinto, was working 
through the center of the herd. 

Calico followed a serpentine course 
through the mass, crowded a three-year- 
old to the edge and cut him out. The 
animal attempted to dodge back among 
his fellows but the paint horse turned as 
on a pivot and blocked him, then started 
him off in a straightaway run. 

“There’s a real rope-horse,” 
said. “I’ve been noticing him 
Look!” 

Calico had braced himself as the slick 
was roped, shoving his hind feet out 
ahead, squatting on his haunches and rais- 


seated 
slowly 


Lanky 
work. 


ing his forefeet almost clear of the 
ground. 


“Cal broke him without shoes in front,” 
Evans explained. “His feet got tender 
after he’d jerked a steer or two and he 
learned to sock his hind feet ahead and 
take the jar on them. He'll last two 
years longer that way. A horse that 
takes all the weight on his front feet in 
jerking heavy stuff soon gets stove up in 
the shoulders and has to be condemned. 
This Cal Harris has one whole bagful of 
knowing tricks.” 

Through all the turmoil the nighthawk 
slept peacefully in the shade of a sage- 
clump. Waddles dozed in the wagon but 
now suddenly came to life with a start 
and signaled to the wrangler, who, in his 
turn, waved an arm to the man nearest 
him. The four wagon horses were roped 
and harnessed while Waddles loaded the 
bed-rolls on the tail-gate and lashed them 
fast. The rope corral was dismantled 
and loaded. The chuck-wagon veered 
past the herd and lumbered up the valley 
and the wrangler and one other followed 
with the horse herd. 
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Win your battles 
the day betore 
they happen 


T was the night before: the finals. The runner-up did 
nothing but talk to his friends about his chances the 
next day. He slept very little that night. The cham- 
pion took his mind off the next day’s work by playing cards 
for an hour or two, and then retired without a worry. 
The champion won the match easily, or rather the run- 
ner-up lost it. He was defeated by his own nervousness. 
In business, as in sport, successful men and women know 
that the right kind of play is as important as the right kind 
of work. Invariably they 


Play cards for wholesome recreation 


They find that a well-played game of cards not only 
relieves the mind of all the troubles of the past or to come, 
but also recreates the very faculties—concentration, mem- 
ory, perception—that are most needed for the next day’s 
problems. Play cards often, be a good player, and you 
will be more expert in everything else. 

Send for a copy of ‘‘The Official Rules of Card Games’”’ giving com- 

piete rules for 300 games and hints for better playing. Check this and 


other books wanted on coupon. Write name and address in margin 
below and mail with required postage stamps to 


The U.S. Playing Card Company 
Dept. D-2 Cincinnati, U. S. A., Manufacturers of 


BICYCLE 


PLAYING CARDS 


(Also Congress Playing Cards. Art Backs. Gold Edges.) 

























G 
All 6 books 40c. Write Name and Address in margin below. 
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Auction Pitch at a Glance 


PLAYERS—4 to 7. Best 4 or 5 hand. 

RANK OF CARDS—A (high) to 2 (low). 

DEAL—Using full pack, deal six cards to each 
player, three at a time. 

OBJECT OF GAME-—To hold in hand highest 
and lowest trumps in play; to take, in tricks, jack 
of trumps and cards which count for game. (See 
Scoring.) | 

THE PLAY—Eldest hand namesthetrump,or | 
he may sell the privilege to highest bidder and add 
points bid to his score. No player is permitted | 
to bid enough to put eldest hand out. (In some 





localities player may bid to full strength of his 
cards, but eldest hand can score only to within 1 
pointofgame.) Bidding passes toleft;each player 
is allowed only one bid; and each must bid higher 
than the preceding playersor pass. Eldest hand 
may refuse bids and pitch the trump himself; in 
this case he must make as many points as the 


highest bid, or be “‘set back."’ Eldest hand may 
name the trump without waiting tor bids, 
but if he fails to make 4 points, he is “‘set back."’ 
If no bid is made, eldest hand must pitch the 


trump. No penalty for bid out of turn. 

BIDDING TO THE BOARD—The modern 
style is to bid to the board, no player getting the | 
points offered, Eldest hand bids first; no second | 
bids are allowed. Any playercan bidashigh as | 


four, but no one can claim the privilege of pitch- 
ing the trump for as many as bid by another. 
LEADING—Highest bidder (or eldest hand, if | 
he has refused to sell) leads and indicates trump | 
by his first card. Even if ledin error, the first | 
card irrevocably indicates trumps. Each player 
| 





must play a trump on first lead if possible and 
highest trump takestrick. Winner of trick, leads 
for next one. When handsare played out, cardsare 
bunched and new deal follows. After first trick, 
any suit may be led. Player holding suit of card 
led, must either follow suit or trump; player not 
holding suit of card led may either trump or dis- 
card 

SCORING—Scoring points, are high, low, jack 
and game. If eldest hand sells, scores the 
amount bid. In case two or more I rs count 
out on the same deal, and one of them is maker | 
of trump, he goes out first. If neither is maker | 
of trumps, points score in the following order: 
Iligh—highest card in play, counts I point for | 
player to whom it was dealt. L lowest card 
in pl iy, counts I pointior player to whom it was | 
dealt. Jack—Jack of trumps counts fr point for 





player who takes it in trick. Game yunts I 
point for player who takes in cards which figure 


highest, counting tens at 10; Accs, 4; Kings, 3; 
Queens, 2; Jacks, 1. In case of tie, no game | 
point is scored. 

SET BACK—TIf bidder fails to make the num- | 
ber of points he bid, he is set back and the amount 
of bid is subtracted from his score If hei 
back more points than he has credit he is said to 
be “in the hole’’ and a ring is drawn around the 
minus amount, 

REVOKE PENALTIES—In case of revoke by 
any player, except maker of trumps, the latter 
cannot be set back, evenif he failsto make amount 
bid, and each player but one revoking, scores | 
whatever he makes. Revoking player is set back | 
amount of bid. If no bid was made, he is set 
back 2 points. If maker of trumps revokes, he is 
set back amount of bid, and each other player 
scores whatever he himself makes. Maker of 
trump cannot score on a deal in which he has | 
revoked. 

GAME=—7 or 10 points, as agreed. 








For full rules and hints on bidding and 
play see ‘‘The Official Rules 
of Card Games” or ‘Six Pop- 
ular Games” offered below. 



























U. S. 
Playing 
TRICK 7 Card Co. 

I Dpt.D2, Cin- 
A? cinnati,U.5end 
i postpaid books 

checked below, 

im “Official Rules 


7 
¢ 
CARD ,? 


of CardGames”’ 
300 games. 250 pages. 20c. 
“Six Popular Games’’ 
7 Auction, Cribbage, Pitch, 
FiveHun dred,Solitaire,Pinochle. 6c. 
or “How to Entertain with Cards.’” 
O Suggestions for parties and clubs. 6c. 
a Go “Card Tricks.” Mystifying tricks that 
y O can be done with a deck of cards. 6c. 
“Fortune Telling with Playing Cards.’ 
How to tell fortunes witharegular deck of 
cards. 6c. 
F Oo “Card Stunts for Kiddies.” Amusing and in- 


structive kindergarten lessons. Not card games but 





pasteboard stunts, using old cards as bits of board. 6c. 
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Facts About 
“A-B-A” Cheques 
—universally used and accepted 
—your countersignature in pres- 
ence of acceptor identifies you 
—safe to have on the person 
because they cannot be used 
until they have been counter- 
signed by the original holder 
—safer than money and fre- 
quently more convenient 
than Letters of Credit because 
the bearer is less dependent 
on banking hours 
—issued by banks everywhere 
in denominations of $10, 
$20, $50, and $100 
—compact, easy to carry, handy 
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CHAPTER V 


ry the end of the first week out from 
the ranch Harris pulled up his horse 


| beside the girl’s and showed her his tally 


| Crews 


book. 

“We've run Slade’s mark on more 
calves than we have our own,” he said. 
“That’s one way he works.” 

“But that’s not his fault and it doesn’t 
mean anything,” she said. “His cows are 
sure to drift. This first strip we've 
worked is the southernmost edge of our 


range and his north wagon works the 
strip right south of us. We're sure to 
find a number of his cows. As we 


double back on our next lap we'll not 
find the same proportion.” 

“Not quite—but plenty,” he predicted. 
“We've marked more calves for 
in one week than all his three wagon 
will mark for the Three Bar in 
a year. The first three weeks of each 
season your men do a little more work 
for Slade than they do for you. It’s a 
safe bet that the Halfmoon D does the 
same, and so on through every brand that 
joins his range. That puts him ‘way 
ahead.” 

“But that’s pure accident,” she said. 
It’s pure design,” he corrected. “His 
boys are busy shoving his cows from the 


Slade 


| middle all ways so that when fall comes 


he has a good inside block that’s only 
been lightly fed over. They fall back 
on that for winter feed. Last winter 
when cows were dying like rats his men 
were out drifting Slade’s stuff back to- 
ward his middle range.” 

“That’s true enough,” she admitted. 
“But—” 

“But you thought he was doing it as 
a favor to you—getting his surplus off 
your territory so your own cows would 
have a better chance. That’s the same 
kind of talk he floated all round the line 
—playing the benevolent neighbor when 
in reality the old pirate has deliberately 
planned, year after year, to overcrowd 
your range and feed you out.” 


AS they talked, Harris detailed men 
for each draw; when they reached 
the point where they were due to drop 
down and cross the valley he pulled up 
his horse. 

“You take the rest of the circle, Carp,” 
he instructed Carpenter. “I’m going to 
ride off up the ridge a piece.” The girl 
regarded him curiously. No less than 
times in the last week he had 
stopped midway of the circle and asked 
her to complete it. Now he had turned 


|it over to Carp, and he signaled her to 
|}remain with him. 


| 


“Where are we going?” she asked as 


|she watched the men ride down toward 





the bottoms. “And why?” 

“Back the way we came,” he 
“and maybe I can show you why.” 

He headed back the divide they had 
just followed until he came to the saddle 
at the head of a draw that led down to 
the valley. Far below them they could 
see a rider hazing a bunch of cows out 
into the bottoms. High on the right- 
hand slope of the gulch lay a notch, a 
little blind basin watered by the seepage 
from a side-hill spring, and there on 
the green bed of it a dozen cows with 
their calves grazed undisturbed. For 


said; 
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perhaps five minutes Harris lolled side- | 


wise in the saddle and watched them. 
Then a rider appeared on the ridge that 
divided that draw from the next, dropped 
in below the cows and headed them back 
over the ridge into the draw from which 
he had appeared. Even at that distance 
she recognized this last man as Lanky 
Evans’ Harris resumed his way down 
the divide and she knew that he had dis- 
covered some irregularity for which he 
had been seeking. 

“Who was the man that overlooked 
those cows?” she asked. “Who worked 
that draw?’ 

“Morrow,” he said. “His eyesight is 
getting bad. That’s the second time this 
week—and the last. I’ve detailed Lanky 
to work the gulch next to him every 
circle so that he could drop over the 
ridge and see what was going on. That’s 
why he’s always late coming in—not be- 
cause he’s lazy but because he’s been 
working almost a double shift.” 

“Then Morrow is an inside man for 
Harper,” she said. “Drawing Three Bar 
pay and working against us.” 

“Ves,” he said. “Only he’s an inside 
man for Slade.” 

“But how could his leaving those 
calves behind benefit Slade?” she asked. 

“How could it benefit Harper?” he 
countered. ‘Can you tell me that?” 


HE could not and motioned for him 
to go on. 


“None of Harper’s men has a brand | 


of his own,” he said. ‘“They’re living 
on the move. They can’t wait for calves 
to grow up. The way they work is to 
run a bunch of beef steers across into 
Idaho. They'll pick up another bunch 
there and shove them across the Utah 
line and repeat by moving a drove of 
some Utah brand up in here. Only beef 
steers—quick turning stuff. You know 
the reputation of the O V and the Lazy 
H Four.” 

“But how would it benefit Slade?” she 
repeated. 

“Why, suppose that Morrow over- 
looked a nice bunch of Three-Bar calves 
all along this first strip next to Slade’s 
range,” Harris said. “Then some Slade 
rider happens to drop along after our 
wagon has moved on, and he hazes them 
off south. Later another picks them up 
and shoves them along another half- 
day’s drive—way beyond where our boys 
ever work, even beyond the strip covered 
by Slade’s north wagon, the only one 
that carries a Three-Bar rep’; what 
then?” 

“The calves would still be with 
mothers wearing the Three-Bar mark,” 
she said. “After they leave the cows 
they're slicks, fair game for the first 
man that puts his rope on them—and 
Slade wouldn’t risk running one of his 
own brands on them before they left 
the cows.” 

“Not one of his own, no,” Harris said; 
“only one that’s going to be his later on. 
Did it ever strike you as queer that 
Slade, whose way is to crush every new 
outfit, should suffer a soft-hearted streak 
every year or so and befriend some party 
that had elected to start up for himself 
right in the middle of Slade’s range? 
And later buy him out? That’s the way 
he came into nearly all his brands.’ 
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pattern. An Ambassador Table Service started 
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Even our “hurry-up breakfasts” 
are a pleasure with the Armstrong 
Table Stove. Everything is cooked 
right on the tahle—waffies and all 
—piping hot and delicious. 


Breakfast for Four 


WITCH on the current—almost instantly the Arm- 

strong Table Stove reaches the proper temperature. 
Three things all cook at the same time and there is 
enough of each one to serve four people. 

Toast and waffles are browned on both sides at the 


same time. No turning is necessary. No grease for 
the waffles. The Armstrong Waffle Iron is greaseless. 


You can boil, fry, toast, steam or broil on the Arm- 
strong Table Stove. A complete equipment of light, 
aluminum utensils comes with the stove: griddle, deep 
boiling pan, four egg cups and rack and toaster. 


The utensils fit snugly into position. The two heat 
units concentrate all of the heat upon them. None is 
wasted. The tilting plug that never sticks gives you 
perfect control of the stove. It costs no more to 
operate the Armstrong Table Stove than it does to use 
the ordinary single electric toaster. 


The Armstrong Table Stove is for sale by most 
electrical and hardware dealers. It costs $12.50. The 
waffle iron is $4.00 extra. Write for our booklet C. 


ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
148 W. Seventh Avenue, Huntington, W. Va. 
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“He's impulsive in his friendships,” 


| she defended. “He has always been like 


that 

And his impulses embrace some right 
queer folks,” Harris remarked. ‘“Sev- 
eral of those dinky little owners have 
moved out right sudden with a dozen 
riders from some other outfit fanning 
along close behind: McArthur didn't 
even get moved, for the Brandons went 
on the war trail before he had time to 
start. But it transpired that he was all 
set to go because Slade showed bill-of- 
sale for Mac’s holdings, dated only the 
day before. That’s how he came to own 
every one of those brands that match up 
so close with those of every outfit that 

erlaps his range.” 

They had turned their horses down a 
long ridge that led to the wagon in the 
b« ttoms 

“T'll mention to the boys that Morrow 
sold out the interests of the Three Bar 
while he was drawing down your pay. 
They'll pass sentence on him right sud- 
len. Four hours from now they’ll have 
Irv-gulched him so far from nowhere 
that even the covotes can’t find him.” 

“Not that.” she said. “Turn him over 
to the sheriff. You caught him in the 
act.” 

“In the act of missing a few cows on 
his detail. The sheriff would hold him 
ulmost an hour before he let him go.” 

Then give him his check and send 
off the Three-Bar range,” she said. 


ARRIS waited till the herd had been 

worked and the men had gathered 
around the wagon. Then he handed 
Morrow a check. 

“Here’s your time,” he said. “You 
can be leaving almost any time now.” 

Every man knew that Morrow had 
been caught at some piece of work con- 
trary to the interests of the Three Bar. 
The discharged hand gave a short, ugly 
augh 

As soon as you pussyfooted into the 
foreman’s job I knew it was only a ques- 

on of time,” he said. 

“Exactly.” Harris returned. “Pack 
vour stuff.” 

\ foreman has a scattering of a 
dozen or so men to back him up,” Mor- 
row observed with a shrug of one 
shoulder toward the rest of the men. 

Harris turned to the girl. 

“IT resign for about sixty seconds,” he 
said and swung back toward Morrow; 
and again all hands noted his queer 
quartering stand. “I’m not foreman 
right at this minute,” he said. “So if 
vou had anything in particular to address 
to me in a personal vein you can start. 
Otherwise you'd better be packing your 
stuff.” 

Morrow turned his back and headed 
for the rope corral. When he had 
saddled one horse and packed his effects 
on another he turned to Evans. 

You helped frame this on me,” he 
said. “I thought I saw you messing 
over into my detail a few days back.” 

“Right on the first ballot,” Lanky as- 
sented. “I’m only riding for one brand 
at a time.” 

‘One day right soon I'll run across you 
again,” Morrow prophesied. 

“Then I'll take to riding with my head 
over my shoulder—surveying my back- 
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track,” Lanky promised. “Because we'll 
most likely meet from behind.” 

For the first time Morrow’s bleak 
face changed expression, the lines 
deepening from the strain of holding 
himself steady in the face of the con- 
temptuous insults with which Lanky 
casually replied to his threats. 

He started to snarl an answer, his 
usual self-repression deserting him, but 
Harris waved an impatient hand. 

“Drag it!” he snapped. “Get moving. 
If I had my own way we'd lead your 
horse out from under you—and we will 
if I ever hear of your turning up on the 
Three-Bar range again.” 


CHAPTER VI 


ILLIE WARREN rode with Harris 
on the last lap of the circle. There 
were but two men remaining with them. 
“Moore!” Harris called, and the man 
turned his horse down the head of a draw 
that would lead him out into the bottoms 
a trifle less than a mile above the wagon. 
Harris heard a shrill whistle behind him 
and turning sidewise in the saddle to 
look back, saw that Moore had regained 
the ridge and was signaling. They turned 
and rode back to him. 

“There’s another,” Moore said, point- 
ing down the gulch. “It’s getting to be 
a habit.” 

A dead cow lay on a little flat a 
hundred yards below. On each of the 
last three days some rider had found a 
fresh-killed Three-Bar cow. Every ani- 
mal had been shot. 

“Tl look this one over myself,” 
Harris decided. ‘“There’s only two more 
guiches to work. Each one of you boys 
take one.” 


The girl followed him as he turned 
down the first steep pitch. They pulled | 
up their horses and sat looking at the | 
cow. A trickle of blood oozed out of | 


a hole between her eyes. Harris rode 
in a circle round the spot. 

“He downed her from some _ point 
above,” he said. “Not a sign anywhere 
close at hand.” He surveyed the ridges 
that flanked either side of the draw and 
the little saddle-like depression at the 
head of it from which they had just 
descended. From beyond this gap came 


the shrill nicker of a horse, the sound | 


chopped short as if a man had clamped 
his hand on the animal’s nostrils to 
silence it. Harris turned swiftly to the 
girl. 

“Tt’s a plant,” he said. “Ride— 
hard!” 

He suited his action to the words and 
jumped his horse off down the bottoms. 
He waved her over to one side. 

“Keep well away from me!’ 
ordered. ‘They don’t want you.” 

They spurred their mounts vigorously 
and the horses plunged down the steeply 
pitching bottoms, vaulting over the sage 
clumps and bounding along the cow trails 


’ 


that threaded the brush. Two hundred | 


yards below the cow the draw made an 
elbow bend. The girl rounded it and as 
Harris followed a jump behind he felt 
a jarring tug at the cantle of his saddle 


he | 


and the thin, sharp crack of a rifle | 


reached him. The gulch made a reverse 
bend and as they swept round it Harris 


———“ 
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= Nature demands daily assistance if 
she is to make a healthy, rose-like complexion. 
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swung sidewise in the saddle and looked 
back. They were entirely sheltered from 
any point on the divide six hundred yards 
behind them. He pulled his horse to a 
swinging trot and they rode down the 
| sloping meadow that led straight to the 
| main valley. 

| “It was certainly stupid of me not to 
know right off that it was a decoy,” he 
said. “A man just out to act spiteful 
would have piled up a dozen cows at one 
stand and left. He’s downed one every 
day—in plain sight of the divide we'd 
follow on the circle, knowing that I'd 
soon ride down to look one over myself 
All he had to do was to cache himself on 
the far side, watch for me to ride 
down, wait until the rest had gone on 
and climb to the divide and pot me. And 
it would have been so dead easy to turn 
the tables and bushwhack him!” he added 
regretfully. “If only I'd have used my 
head in time.” 

A sick chill swept the girl as she 
thought of an enemy with the patience 
to kill a cow every day, use it for a de 
coy and wait. for a chance at his human 
prey 

The cows that grazed on the meadow 
raced off ahead of them. A bunch of 
wild range horses swept up the broken 
slopes and wheeled to watch them pass 

“We didn’t get started any too soon,” 
Harris said. “His horse wasn’t more 
than a hundred feet beyond the notch 
when he blew off and warned us—not 
time for me to get cached and drop him 
as he topped the ridge.” 

The girl’s eyes suddenly riveted on a 
small round hole in the cantle of his 
saddle where the ball had entered. On 
the inside and far to the left extremity 
of the cantle a ragged gash showed 
where it had passed out. The shot had 
been fired as he wheeled round the sharp 
bend, quartering away from the man 
above, but even then the ball had not 
missed his left hip to exceed an inch 





HE started her horse so suddenly that 

before he realized her purpose she 
was well in the lead and going at a dead 
run toward the mouth of the gulch where 
it opened out into the main bottoms two 
hundred yards beyond. 

From the opposite slope riders were 
hazing cows out of their respective 
lraws; some had reached the wagon; 
others were coming down from above 
The running horse caught every man’s 
eye as the girl careened out into the 
center of the valley, rose in her stirrups 
and waved an arm in a circle above her 
head. In five seconds riders were whirl- 
ing in behind her from all directions as 
she headed for the wagon. 

She waved those already on the spot 
toward the rope corral. 

“Change horses!” she called, and as 
each man rode in he caught up a fresh 
horse. 

“Scatter out; some of you below 
where we came down, some above,” she 
said. “Five hundred to the man that 
brings Morrow in.” 

“Tt’s no use, Billie,’ Harris counseled 
mildly. ‘“He’s plumb out of the country 
by now. It'll be dark in three hours— 
and it’s choppy country over there.’’ 

Waddles interposed and seconded her 
move. 
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ked “Let ‘em rip,” he said. ‘“There’s just 
rom a chance. 
ards 


ANGS was the first to change mounts. 


oa Fle 
the The boy’s physical qualifications were | 
the as sound as his mental ability was | 


limited and it was his pride to have a 
; string of mounts that included the worst 
he horses in the lot. He rode from the 
corral on Blue, holding the big roan 
steady, and headed up the ridge a mile 
ery below where Harris and the girl had come ey 

down. Rile Foster chose the next; five | , *> 





ri riders were but a few jumps behind. 
elf. Harris did not change horses _ but 

pa searched hastily in his war-bag and slipped | 
ide the strap of a binocular case across his | 

pa shoulders and rode off with the girl as 
inl she finished cinching her saddle on a} iy 
a fresh horse. ; : 
od _In less than five minutes from the| * 
son time she had reached the wagon the last 

‘ Three-Bar man had mounted and gone. 
ee Harris rode with her up a long ridge that | 
ane led up to the divide; they followed an- 
An, other into the next bottoms and ascended The heat is there — why not use it? 
aes the second divide. This was sharp and | 


rocky, its crest a maze of ragged | a 
, pinnacles. He chose the highest of these | 
yp and dismounted to sweep the range with Ou al } 1 e ! ) Ol } ) ort 


his glasses. The low country beyond 


cen 

ae them was broken and choppy, a succes- 

SS. . = . ~ 

a” sion of tiny box canons and rough n e O est ay 


coulees. Off to the right he made out 


yre | ° ~ e 
a Rile Foster working through the tangle. 

S »where bey i angs would be , —_— P , 

omewhere beyond him Bangs would be | VEN in a raging blizzard — with the temperature 


doing the same. Riders came into view ‘ 4 
down to zero— inside the car that’s Perfection 








im -e : . . 
off to the left, crossing some ridge, only 
to disappear once more. The high point Heater equipped the passengers are always snug and 

4 afforded a view of every ridge for miles. comfortable. A Perfection Heater costs nothing to 

On After perhaps half an hour Harris caught operate because it uses the exhaust heat which is other- 

ty five horsemen in the field of his glasses. wise wasted. The heat is as easily regulated as a steam 

oa They were riding in a knot. radiator in your home. 

ad mm. Se reg wl iw _ Have your open or closed car equipped now. If there is 

e ave ( a ad. e , . ° 

rp be fanning right along and thev'll have no Perfection Service Station near you, see the dealer 

an . a 6 : from whom you bought your car. He will be glad to 

we to work out a track. In less than two : = you bougm your Car. " , . 
hours it will be dark—and by morning | install a Perfection Heater for you. The cost is nominal 
he'll be forty miles from here.” | and remember there is no upkeep expense. Write for our 

lat He rested his elbows on the ground to new booklet “Comfort for your Car 
steady the glasses as he trained them off 

he steady the §1asses sf : . 

ad in the direction the five men had gone. Endorsed by Leading Car Manufacturers 

on Twice he saw them cross over ridges. I f es 

© Then tiny swift-moving speck came n purchasing a new car choose one which will give you all year com 

vO then a t y Swiit-moving specK came fort. Fifty-two of Americas foremost car manufacturers the 
into his held of view, traveling up the leaders in each price class—are supplying Perfection Heaters as a 

- slope of a distant divide. The ant-like | standard equipment. 
ider i ac] , 1 ¢ Py oe ¢ . | 

é rider dipped over the crest of it and was | 

ve ° ° 

gone. a | Perfection Heaters Now Ready for Fords 

tis “He’s more than five miles in the lead | 

ba of them.” he said. “Across rough coun- The same splendid heater equipment which heretofore has only been 

1's ton “Se “an reo * ence tent available for larger cars is now ready for Ford owners. Perfection 

he . id at oy ’ h 1 “ + ak Heaters will bring real motoring comfort to thi yusands of Ford owner 

Ds he would work back through these breaks this winter. Made in two models. The price is surprisingly low—for 

* below us instead of making a ride for it, the Ford Sedan, $20, and for the touring car, $17.50 

| and we could have spotted him from up _ . 

oa here. We might as well be going.” DEALERS—There may be an opportunity for you in 

They mounted and headed to the right your territory. Write or wire for our selling plan 
ot along the divide. 
“If Rile is in sight we can wait for | 

- him,” he said. “And see if he’s picked | 

h up any tracks.” | 

; A half-mile along the ridge they saw 

w 


working back their way. 


" “Thanks, Billie,’ Harris said, “—for 
losing a circle trying to run him down.” 
d “I'd have done as much for any Three- 


Bar man,” she returned. 


Foster off through the breaks and he was M OTO R CA R Ss 











on 
= “Of course,” he said. “I’d have ex- 

pected that. But all the same I'd hardly The PERFECTION HEATER & MANUFACTURING Co. 
” looked to see you show much concern! 6543 CARNEGIE AVENUE ae CLEVELAND,- OHIO 
over what happened to me.” 
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“T don’t want to see even you shot in 
the back,” she said. “Is that answer 
enough?” 

“It shows that I’m progressing,” he 
smiled. “Maybe my good qualities will 

| grow on you until you get to thinking 
| right well of me.” 
They waited till Foster joined them on 
the ridge. 
“Bangs crossed over a mile below, 
Rile said. “We might pick him up.” 
“Any sign?” Harris asked as_ they 
moved down the divide 
“A bunch of shod horses went down 
through there a few days back,” Rile said 
“Three or four men likely, with a few 
pack-horses along. There was a fresh 
track, made this morning, going upcoun- 
try alone. He likely stayed at their 
camp all night, wherever it is. I worked 
icross, thinking he might go back to it 
but there was no down trail. He’s 
pulled out.” 

“T saw him,” Harris said. “He’s gone 


HEY stopped in the saddle of the 

ridge where a fresh track showed the 
spot Bangs had crossed. 

The girl was looking at Harris and sav 
a sudden pallor travel up under his tan 
and as she turned to see what had occa- 
sioned it he crowded his horse against 
her own. 

“Don’t look!” he ordered, and forced 
her horse over the far side of the ridge 
“You'd better ride on back to the 
wagon,” he urged. ‘“There’s been some 
sort of doings over across. Rile and I 
will ride down and look into it.” With- 
out a word she turned her horse toward 
the wagon. 

“It’s God’s mercy she didn’t see,” 
Harris said as the two crossed back over 
the ridge. “Isn't that a hell of a way for 
a man to die?” 

But the girl had seen. Her one briet 
look had revealed a horse coming round 
| a bend in a little box canon below. A 

shapeless thing dragged from one stirrup 
and at every third or fourth jump the 

big blue horse side-slashed the limp 
bundle with his heels. 

As the two men reached the bottoms 
the frenzied horse had stopped and was 
fighting to free himself of the thing that 

followed him. He moved away from it 
in a circle but it was always with him 
He squealed and kicked it, then dashed 
off in a fresh panic. 

Harris’ rope tightened on Blue’s neck 
and threw him. As he rolled over, Fos- 
ter’s noose snared both hind feet and he 
was held stretched and helpless between 
two trained cow horses while the men 
disengaged the bundle that had once been 
Bangs. One high boot-heel was missing 
and his foot was jammed through the 
stirrup, evidence that the horse had 
pitched with him and the loosened he: 
had come off, allowing his foot to slip 
through as he was thrown. 

Harris pointed to a burnt red streak 
across the right side of Bangs’ neck. He 
unbuttoned his shirt and revealed a sim- 
ilar streak under his left armpit. 

Old Rile cursed horribly and his faci 
seemed to have aged ten years. 

“They learned that from the albino,” 
he said. “It’s an old trick that always 
works. They dropped a rope on him and 

| jerked him, pried off his heel, shoved his 
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t in boot through and laid the quirt on his | 
wer horse. Blue did the rest.’ 
Both men knew well how it had 
he happened. Bangs had run across the 
will camp of some of the wild bunch, men he ig 
cing had known for long, and the slow-think- 


ing youth had suspected no more danger 
from riding on up to them at this time 
than at any other. 

w,” He had told them of the shot fired 
at Harris and they had known that some 
other Three-Bar man would find the trail 








on 


1ey 
: leading from the direction of their camp. 

wn And Bangs would mention having found 

1id. them there, linking them with the bush- 

Few whacker 

esh When Bangs had left, a pair of them 

un- had ridden a distance with him and ac- 

eir complished their aim. 

ed “It’s coming dark,” Rile said. “And 


it : by morning they'll be thirty miles away. 
That sort of a killing was never fastened 
g 


e’s os 
onto any man yet. 
e The old man raised a doubled fist and 
his face was lined with sorrow. | 
he “Bangs was almost a son to me,” he| 
he said. “I taught him to ride—and we've 
rode together on every job since then. | || 
iw You hear me! Some one is going to pay | | 
in, for this!” 
-4- It was an hour after sundown when 
ist they reached the wagon with all that 
was earthly of Bangs lashed across the 
ed blue horse: and it was midnight before 
re, the five who had followed the trail re- 
he turned with the word that they had 
ne been unable even to sight the man they 
I tracked. 
h- 
-d URING the next week the girl in- 


wardly accused the men of heartless- 
j ness. They jested as carelessly as if 
or nothing unusual had occurred and she 
heard no mention of Bangs. It seemed 








r 

that it took but a day for them to forget 
af a former comrade who had come to so 
d untimely an end. Rile Foster had dis- 





A appeared, but on the fifth day he turned 
ip at the Three-Bar wagon and resumed 



























































) 
A his work without any explanation of his 
D absence. ” 
At the end of a week Slade rode up to =f, i] 
5 the wagon as the men were working the |] HERE are only three things to i 
5 cows gathered in the second circle of =) er «. 66 ‘ i} 
t the day. He jerked his head to draw IE || know about hosiery : Does it fit | 
t her aside out of range of Waddles’ ears. It | well?” “Does it look well?” “Does i 
“How’s the Three Bar showing up this E41 . . 119” i 
1 spring?” he asked abruptly. IE 41) it wear well! | 
“Better than ever,” she retorted, and IE -4 Ast; = ™ 5 «if “ 
- he caught a note of defiance in her voice. 4 | Millions of well-dressed men will tell na 
“You're lying, Billie,’ he asserted = how well Holeproof answers those ques | 
calmly. “The Three Bar will show an- E 4 ]| tions = Tes 1 } and loct | 
| ex tines Oe ee” EH ons. s lustrous sheerness and perfec | 
| “How do you know?” she flashed; and III fit appeal to good taste. And its low cost | 
| the distrust of him that Harris had || . od 
7 roused in her, lately submerged beneath to good judgment. Hence the decided | 
the troubling thoughts of Bangs, was E111 preference for this famous brand. |= 
suddenly quickened and thrown upper- EI | Hel! 
most in her mind. At leading stores in Silk, Silk Faced, Silk and | 
“I know,” he asserted. “It’s my busi- Wool and Lisle. For men, women and children. i 
ness to know everything that goes on 1 ESI 
anywhere near my range. There’s not HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin —_| ||F=1| 
another outfit within a hundred miles Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario | 
that’s on the increase. They’re just | | | 
hanging on, some of them making a 4 | ————— || i 
little, some of them not. You say you | 
want to run the Three-Bar brand your- a oe Fa ee 
self. There’s not a man in this coun- pe SEEPS FETS sonst ees PRpeerreers Peres 
try that would touch a Three-Bar cow) GSS ——————— 
if you was hooked up with me.” WH THTTUTAUTATATRAUTTAATTNTROTOATOTUATITTVTATHATATATTTTTTNTTNTT ATT 
“And then the Three Bar would be| {J LULL LEE] | AAHUHAAO ELE LLL 
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The results on your teeth will surprise and 
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Half the world over it is bringing whiter, 
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The war on film 


Dental science has found ways to fight 
the film on teeth. Film is that viscous coat 
feel. It clings to teeth, gets between 
the teeth and stays. 


you 


It dims the teeth, clouds their beauty, 
causes most tooth troubles. And no tooth 
paste, until lately, could effectively com- 
bat it. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments and 


forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Also of other diseases. 


Now we combat it 


Now we have ways to combat it. Able 
authorities have proved them by many care- 
ful tests. Modern dentists urge their daily 
use. 

Both are embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent—a scientific tooth paste. And 
other factors are used with them to bring 
five desired effects. 


Watch the change in a week 


Make this free test and watch how your 
teeth improve. In a week you will gain a 
new idea in teeth cleaning. 

Pepsodent acts in five ways, including 
film removal. It multiplies the salivary 
flow—Nature’s great tooth protecting agent. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that cling. 
It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, 
to neutralize the acids which cause decay. 
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Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 


Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film coats dis- 
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Watch all the effects, then read the 
reasons for them in the book we send. 


It will bring to your home a new era in 
teeth cleaning. Cut out the coupon now 
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A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
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now advised by leading dentists every- 
where. All druggists supply the large 
tubes 
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only one out of a dozen or more Slade 
brands,” she said. She pointed to the 
men that worked with the milling cows 
in the flat. ‘“That’s what I want,” she 
said. “To run an outfit of my own— 
not one of yours.” 

For no reason at all she was suddenly 
convinced of the truth of Harris’ sus- 
picions concerning Slade. She noted 
that his eyes traveled from one man to 
the next till he had scrutinized every one 
that worked the herd. 


“Are you looking for Morrow?” she 
demanded, and instantly regretted her 
remark. Slade’s face did not change 

‘**Morrow—who’s he?” he asked. ‘And 
why should I look for him a 

“He rode for you last year,” she 
said 

“Oh! That fellow. I recall him now 
Bleak-looking citizen,’ he said. “And 
what about him?” 

“You tell me,” she countered 

“That new foreman of yours—the 


fellow that was scouting round alone for 
a few months—has been talking with 
lis mouth,” Slade said. “If he keeps 
that up I'll have to ask him to speak 
right out what’s on his mind.” 

“He'll tell you,” she prophesied 
“What then?” 

Then I'll kill him,” the man stated 


HE girl motioned to Lanky Evans 
and he rode across to them. 


“Lanky, I want you to remember this 


she said. “Slade has just promised to 
kill Harris. And if he does I'll spend 
every dollar I own seeing that he’s 
hanged for it.” She turned to Slade 


“You might repeat what you just told 
me,” she suggested. 

Slade looked at her steadily. 

“You misunderstood me,” he stated 
“T don’t recall any remark to that effect 
or even to mentioning the name of 
Harris. Who is he, anyhow?” 

Evans slouched easily in the saddle 

“Now, let’s get this straight what I’m 
to remember,” he said. “Mr. Slade was 


saying that he planned to down Cal 
Harris the first time he caught him out 
alone I heard him remark to that 
effect.” He turned and grinned cheer- 


fully at Slade. “That’s his very words— 
and I'd swear to it as long as my breath 
held out. Ill sort of repeat it over to 
myself so that I can give it to the judge 
word for word when the time comes.” 

Slade favored him with a long stare 
which Lanky bore with unconcern, smil- 
ing back at him pleasantly. 

“I’ve got my little piece memorized,” 
Evans said, “and in parting let me re- 
mark that Cal Harris will prove a new 
sort of a victim for you to work on. If 


you tie onto him he'll tear down your 
meathouse.” He turned his horse and 
rode back to the herd. 

“Till play your own game,” the girl 


told Slade. “If anything happens to an- 
other man who is riding for me and I 
have any reason to even suspect you were 
at the bottom of it, I'll swear that I saw 
you do the thing yourself. The Three 
Bar is the only outfit with a clean enough 
record to drag anything up for an airing 
before the courts without taking a 
chance. This rule of every man for him- 
self wont hold good with me.” 


She moved toward the wagon and 
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Slade kept pace with her, leading his 
horse. There was no sign of life around 
the wagon, and the jerky movement of a 
hat, barely visible above the tips of the 
sage, indicated that Waddles was wash- 
ing out some clothing at the creek bank, 
fifty yards away. 


LADE leaned against the hind wheel 
on the far side from the herd and 
looked down at her. 

“You're a real woman, Billie,” he said. 
“You better throw in with a real man— 
me—and we'll own this country. I'll 
run the Three Bar on ten thousand head 
whenever you say the word.” 

“T’d rather see it on half as many 
through my own efforts,” she replied. 
“And some day I will.” 

“Some day you'll see it my way,” he 
prophesied. “I know you better than 
any other man. You want an outfit of 
your own—and if the Three Bar gets 
crowded out you'll go to the man that 
can give you one in its place. That'll 
be me. Some day we'll trade.” 

“Some day—right soon—you'll trade 
your present holdings for a nice little 
range in hell,” a voice said in Slade’s ear; 
and at the same instant two huge paws 
were thrust from the little window of 
the cook-wagon and clamped on his arms 
above the crook of his elbows. Slade 
was a powerful man, but he was an in- 
fant in the grip of the two great hands 
that raised him clear of the ground and 
shook him before he was slammed down 
on his face ten feet away by a straight- 
arm thrust. His deadly temper flared and 
the swift move for his gun was simul- 
taneous with the twist which brought 
him to his feet, but his hand fell away 


from the butt of it as he looked into the | 


twin muzzles of a sawed-off shotgun. 

It occurred to him that the nighthawk 
must have been restless and had elected 
to wash at the creek bank instead of in- 
dulging in sleep, thus accounting for the 
bobbing hat he had seen, for assuredly 
it did not belong to the cook as he had 
surmised. The face behind the gun was 
the face of Waddles. 

“Any more talk like you was just hand- 
ing out, and you'll get smeared here and 
there,” Waddles said. 

“Are you running the Three Bar?” 
Slade asked. 

“Only at times, when the notion 
strikes me,” Waddles said. “And this is 
one. Whenever you’ve got any specific 
business to transact with us, why, come 
right along over and transact it—and 
then move on out.” 

Billie Warren laughed suddenly, a 
gurgle of sheer amusement at the sight 
of the most dreaded man within a hun- 
dred miles standing there under the 
muzzle of a shotgun receiving instruc- 
tions from the Three-Bar cook. 

“Waddies, you win,” Slade said. “I'll 
be going before you change your mind.” 

As the man walked toward his horse, 
which had sidled a few steps away, the 
big cook gazed after him and fingered 
the riot gun regretfully. 


This powerful novel of the olden 

golden West comes to some of its 

most stirring episodes in the next 

installment—to appear in the 

forthcoming issue of THE RED 
BOOK MAGAZINE, 
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(Continued 


‘There are sport hose in 
up an alley and turned into an old brick 
i stable used for a garage. 

“Come,” said the Countess Marzapol- 
zinka, pushing open a door into a square 
of garden. She led him through the 
pitch black, by the hand. 

“You are not frighten’ of the dark, 
Monsieur Ameri-can?” she asked. “No 
Your hand now—eet is so cold!” 

“What's that thing?” 

“Poof! An old marble faun in the 
- little inclosure here. Now! The step 


Now the door. So! We are _ inside 
3 More steps. Come!” 


At the top she switched on the lights 

Mrs. Coral Smith, whoever she was, 
had an attractive studio, or library, or 
den, or salon or spider’s web or whatever 
the place was called. It was very warm 
within and quite heavy with the smoke 
of incense and Oriental cigarettes—a 
little stale. Long, heavy Indian fabri 
hung over the shuttered windows; a ‘cell: 
exposing its chest-and stomach of rich 
hrown polished wood, stood in a corner 
beside a vast divan covered with cushions 

Light the fire,’ commanded the 


‘ ? | 
( ountess. 
(wr) OS1é) \s he stooped to do so, she timidly 
touched his hair, grew bolder, ran her 


wool or lisle, softest baby 
sox, children’s play hose 
and tine half hose for 


men. 
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H o this very thing, there is at least a 

— : thrill in its fulfillment. As he rose, he 
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The best way to get rid of dandruff is to| OF 00 SXinny, thrown over backs of 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little | chairs or holding wads of white flowers 
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enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in| Smead. Akron, Ohio, 1916.” 
Pe: eo gently with the finger tips. The flames leaped up, and as he turned 
_. NT By morning, most, if not all, of your they jlluminated the beautiful, sentient 
SF CE dandruff will be gone, and three or four face of the trear Sit eee ee 
Sar ) | more applications should completely remove ier Nepales: ragramt orchid woman who 
UR F. A every sign and trace of it. had been bending over him. 
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___ The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. E did not answer at once, for he 


was astounded all over again to see 


her. “This is not to be surpassed,” he 
A: told himself. She was perfect. Her 


hair swept back from her white fore- 
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poised upon shoulders 
in whose whiteness the only fault was 
that of a lithe strength, was delicately 
shaped, though not small. Her nose was 
long and straight above a short upper 
lip which curved flexibly, expressive of a 
thousand shades of emotion. In her eyes, 
slanted upward in the least suggestion of 
the Orient, there was an extraordinary 
Gepth and limpid quality. They were 
brown, but the moment they became 
intense, they were black as obsidian. Her 
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STRANGER | 


from page 56) 





body was a little too heavy, but it had 
the graceful slow motions of a tigress. 

“Well, where we go, eet will be so 
different!” she went on. “Sa/ Much 
different! You know my castle in the 
mountains. Ha! From eet one can see 
the river across Bessarabia! We have 
thousand and thousand—what you call?” 

“Servants?” asked Worthley 

“No! Not servants. No—in land.” 

“Acres?” 

“Ves. We shall hunt wild bear. I 
have bee-utiful horses! We shall hunt 
in our own forest.” 

“T thought your uncle had possession,” 
he said. 

“Certeenly—he have! Eet is nothing. 
Why? Very weil, I will kill him—my 
uncle.” 


“Ha!” Worthley laughed incredulously. 


“So you do not believe. Look!” 

She whipped out a knife quite mysteri- 
ously from nowhere. It had a slender, 
pronglike blade. She snapped it between 
her fingers, and it gave out a note like a 
tuning-fork. 

“Ah, you will like my countree, my 


adored. It will fill the heart with the | 


romantic spirit. If you love me—ah, 
then in my mountains you will be jealous 
of me. It is in the air in those moun- 
tains. The soil has been wet by the 
blood of brave men—ah, yes, and unfaith- 
ful women too, I can tell you.” 


HE lit a cigarette with sweeps of 
perfectly molded arms and the flash 

of polished nails, drew in a deep inhala- 
tion and closed her eyes for a moment. 
Worthley, looking at her, wondered if 
after all she was not a bit too fleshy, a 
little overripe, a little too tropical, like 


a fruit on a jungle vine, distended with | 
luxuriousness but insipid—or poisonous. 
It rather astounded him to be called | 


“adored.” It was unusual, to say the 
least. It appeared a little hasty. It was 
somewhat more comfortable to hope that 
one might be called “adored” than to 
be called “adored” before—well, before 
things were all in shape. 

“What are you thinking, strange Ameri- 
can boy?” she asked in her mellow con- 
tralto voice. 

“Huh? Oh, I reckon I was wondering 
whether I’d miss things—here,” he said. 
“That is, in case when we gave it sober 
thought and so on. What I was saying— 
yes—was that—here in Washington—” 

“You look at somethings?” 

She followed his stare to her own 
wrist. A band of gold had set into it 
a ruddy crystal which appeared to be the 
size of a pullet’s egg. She laughed. 
“Eet is the Polzinka ruby. In New York 
I have been offered one hundred thousand 
dollar fdr eet. Ah, you know what I do. 
You like eet? Then I give to you.” 

Worthley gasped and __ instinctively 
reached out his hand. 

“Oh, I give to you—some day.” 

“Of course—quite right. I really—er 
—couldn’t accept even if— Why, damn 
it, what would I do with a ruby or a 
hundred thousand dollars either?” 
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The Trouble Zone 
— Your Nose 
and Throat 





Public Places Affect 
Your Nose and Throat 


You can’t stop breathing simply because 
you are in a public hall, theatre or school. 
Countless times every hour your nostrils 
must filter a breath of dusty, impure air. 


Avoid irritation by soothing the “trouble 
zone” with Luden’s Menthol Cough Drops. 
Sneezing and coughing are relieved 
when you use Luden’s. 


Famous Yellow Package now Wax-wrapped 
and Sealed Weatherproof 


WM. H. LUDEN Since 1881 READING, PA 
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GREAT WHITE FLEET 


CARIBBEAN CRUISE 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1632 


Genera] Offices: 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Vi Whence Galleons Sailed od for Spain 


AVANA, CARTAGENA, PANAMA 
—sturdy outposts of civilization in the 
brave old days of the Spanish Main. There, 
four centuries ago, the treasure convoys 
‘ gathered; mail-clad conquerors dreamed 
their dreams of empire; history was written 
with cutlass, pike and culverin. 

Today, these picturesque cities with their tra- 
ditions of adventure should hold moreto interest 
and allure Americans than any other region. 

And they are next doorto you—delightful to visit 
at any season of the year, on aGreat White Fieet 
Cruise to the Caribbean. No passports or sailing 
permits required from American citizens 

Great White Fleet ships are specially con- 
structed for Cruise Service. They arethe newest 
and finest vessels sailing to the Caribbean. 
excelled in appointments and cuisine. 


Un- 


From New York and New Orleans 
Only one class—first class 


Write for free, illustrated Caribbean Cruise 
booklets, cabin plans, fares and full information, 


Address Passenger Department 


17 Battery Place, New York 
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thrilled a musical laugh again. 
“You are so adorable boy! You are 
different! You are like a handsome beau- 
tiful monk—or I think like a girl who 
have nothing but prayer on her lips and 
many tears in her eyes which nobody can 


She 


see. I am not like that—I must live 
so hard, so hard! Not bad but, like a 
child, innocent.” 


With her tigress stride she reached the 
divan and threw herself back upon the 
cushions, puffing smoke at the low ceiling 


and almost purring. 

“Come!” she said. “Sit close by me. 
I want to tell you what. we do. I want 
to tell you about Polzinka. I tell you 


of the grand park with the deer—so bee- 
utiful! I tell you about the Princesses 
Polzinka, my cousins—so lovely girls. 
One has bit the hand of old Dominzele 
the Greek plenipotentiary, so he have 
been poisoned and died—a wicked man. 
I want to tell you what you can do. I 
will make you an official. You can go to 


Paris in winter times and have the Pol- 


zinka house to live in. Ah, I see you 


have dream?” 
“What's that?” said Worthley, quite 
startled. He had been thinking—just 


for a tick of a second—of the waffles 
they make in the cafeteria opposite the 
State, War and Navy Building. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “It would be quite 
wonderful! Frankly, I’ve always dreamed 
of just that kind of life. To be real 
honest with you, I’ve always thought of 
it as a kind of story-book expectancy.” 

She leaned ‘far forward, fixing her 
eyes upon him so that for a moment 
he was reminded of the helpless sparrow 
hypnotized by a reptile’s lovely gaze. 

“Ah, you can make this all your own,” 
she said in a low ’cello-like tone. “Make 





me love you. You do not half guess 
what I have to give—what life—what 
love—and what a career for you! Make 


me love yvou—Ameri-can man!” 
Worthley blushed for the first time in 
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He felt the blood surging 
into his neck, cheeks and temples. It 
seemed foolish to feel silly, but he felt 
a good deal like that. Something was 
wrong. Perhaps it was in him. He 
glanced at himself in the mirror. 

“Come,” she was saying. “Sit 
by me.” 

He sat down. 

“Take my hand, 

He took her hand 
grasp. 

She seemed to reek of perfume now. 
It was almost a hot smell—satiating. It 
was too much. Everything seemed too 
much—like the perfume. Rather smoth- 
ering. It was all like fat chocolate 
creams with black chocolate coating and 
rich, buttered, oozy filling. It was too 
rich. Take the box away! 

“Ah, but you like me a little?” she 
whispered with the rose-petal lips, moist 
and flexible, near his ear. 


many years. 


here 


adored one.” 
in a half-hearted 





“Oh, yes, quite,” said Worthley. 

“You are so cold,” she complained, 
enveloping him in a new wave of rare 
distilled aroma. 

“Not at all,” he said stiffly. 

“T will show you how our peasant 


maidens do when men are cold,” she said, 
and leaped off the divan, coming down on 
a bare place on the floor with a click of 
heels. With a sharp twist of wrist and 
elbow, she ripped off from her evening 
gown a long strip of veiling, held it taut 
in her hands and crooning a strange rising 
and falling gypsy melody, weaved her 
body back and forth in the firelight, 
emphasizing the end of a bar with a 
whirl and a stamping of her foot, and 
ending with a wild swishing of silks, arms, 
tossing of head, sweeps of torso which 
threw grotesque shadows upon the walls 
—and then a torrent of musical laughter. 

“Tt is for the happy spirit—for the 
spirit of the child again—to romp!” 

It was magnificent; Worthley knew 
that. It was grace and beauty, youth 
and innocence, joy and abandon, beau- 
tifully expressed by this orchid girl from 
far away. 

She sat beside him, panting. 

“That knife!” said he, suddenly re- 
membering it. 


“Sa! The stiletto. It is quite safe,” 
she said. “You are nervous?” 
“Oh, no.” 


She threw her arms around his neck 
impulsively. He could feel their moist, 
soft, pressure on his cheek and on the 
back of his neck, which he always had to 
tell his barber not to shave. They were 
beautiful arms. But he was right; they 
were too—well, heavy. The perfumery 
filled his nostrils again, and cigarette 
ashes blew from some place inexplicably 
into his eye. The room was warm, and 
her arms were warm too. He could not 
explain it, but everything was too much. 

She had too much beauty and too large 
an estate and too hasty cousins, and too 
much distance to go and too many parks 
and deer and wild boar, and too big a 
ruby and too much impulse. It was 
too grand. It was too romantic. It was 
not like a little taste; it was like a whole 
box which must be eaten, once begun. 

He knew that she was not evil—on 
the contrarv! God bless her! He hoped 
no harm would befall her. He hoped she 
need not kill her uncle. He hoped 
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she would have a pleasant passage. She 
was beautiful. She was good. 

“You aren't sick?” she inquired in a 
voice vibrant with sympathy. He saw 
a kiss approaching. He missed it. The 
record was clean. 

“Ha!” he said, jumping up. “That’s 
it. You’ve hit upon it. I was keeping 
it a secret. Rude to speak of—you 
now? Well, Iam. I’ve taken too much 
of something. I’m used to very plain 
fare. Experience! One never learns 
perhaps. I must be going.” 

“But you do not tell me—” she said, 
shrugging her beautiful bare shoulders. 

“Oh, about the steamer?” 

“Yes, about the steamer.” 

“T can’t go, Marie dear. Things here 

right here in Washington—details— 
ery important details. They tie me 
down.” 

“Tie you down?” 





HERE was something in her voice 

that made him watch for the dagger. 
He could feel it sliding along the fifth 
rib—perhaps with a squeaky sound. 

“Oh, I’m free all right. I didn’t lie 
to you,” he said. “But the life I'd have 
to live—isn’t—isn’t—just my way. And 
we all have our own ways. You know 
how that is?” 

He backed toward the door. 

“IT suppose we ought not to see each 
ther any more,” he said. “Certainly 
not so informally.” 

She understood, no doubt. 

He slid backward through the door 
which led to the street. 

“Well, then—er—good-by.” 

“Good-by,” she said with a laugh of 
ontempt. “You fool!” 

He did not mind at all. He thought of 
this as he hurried on under the dawn. 
There was a certain slight measure of 
justice in it. Looking at it from certain 
noints of view, he was one. But not 
now. He was not going home to Mrs. 
Cowlineg’s first. Not he! He was no fool 
when put to a real test. He was going 
new to put a note under the front door 
of Miss Verge’s house—just a note for 
Virginia. 

He stopped now before the scrubby 
boxwood hedge inside the little iron fence. 
Upstairs over the porch was Virginia's 
room. Cod keep her! She was sleeping 
there. He tiptoed. 

It was when he had leaned down and 





was making a rustle as he pushed his | 
note under the weather-strip that he 


heard her. 

“For goodness’ sake, Preston, what are 
you doing?” 

He switched around like a_ burglar. 
Virginia had been lying back in the 


Cape Cod porch-hammock. She stared 


at him and rubbed her eyes. 

“For goodness’ sake, what time is it? 
I must have fallen asleep right here.” 

“When did you sit down there?” 

“Last night after you said good night.” 

“You cried.” 2 

“Oh, Preston!” 

“What about?” 

“Life just wasn’t—leading anywhere.” 

“And about me?” 

He came and sat beside her. She was 
like a thing of the morning, like a familiar 
flower of the garden, touched with dew. 
breathing the freshness of the earth, 





ih it be an industry 
that goes singing to 
its task then does its 
merchandise embody 
the joy and beauty of 
worth and perform- 
Then does the mind ance. Seth Thomas 
shape thoughts and Clocks are a song of 
the hand shape things = absolute sincerity 
unmarred by discord. materialized, 


sings at his work his 
heart pulses in har- 
mony with the eter- 
nally vibrant pur pose 
of life—Service. 











S this nation has progressed and prospered she has burst into 

songs of fealty and love of principle. For over a century, 

Seth Thomas, with rhythmic hands, has kept the time of her 
melodies. 

When in 1814 the flame of “The Star Spangled Banner” 
kindled in the soul of Francis Scott Key, Seth Thomas graced 
the colonial mantel in many a “home of the brave.” 

“Home Sweet Home,” written in 1823, is tender with thoughts 
of a quiet hearthside, and a peacefully tick-tocking Seth Thomas 
that seems to say, ‘‘ Now that we’re all here let’s have a good visit.” 

When the Rev. Samuel F. Smith composed “America” in 1830, 
“from every mountain side” echoed the voices of Seth Thomases 
serenely intoning in the hamlets of the valleys. 

In 1861 their richly sonorous chimes caught the step and 
marched on with the refrain of Julia Ward Howe’s immortal 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

Whatever appreciation of the joy of Service, whatever of in- 
tegrity of performance, whatever of artistic expression has been 
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HIS master-romancer — author of “The 

Great Impersonation,” “The Zeppelin’s 
Passenger” and many other thrill-crammed 
stories—is contributing to THE BLUE Book 
MAGAZINE the most fascinating novel he has 
ever written, “The Great Prince Shan.” You 
certainly owe yourself the pleasure of reading 
this fine novel, in the current November issue of 
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ASA THOELY GIFT °° 


In time of sickness or to congratulate 


the good fortune of friends. 
Patronize your local florist. You can “Say it with Flowers’’ anytime, 
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Which incense 
pleases you most? 


Sandalwood? 


? 


Wistaria? 


Violet? Rose? Pine? 


OSTESSES of the Western World 
to what the little 


have awakened 
hostesses of the Orient have known so 


subrt! 


long, that there is no more 
charm than that which comes from 
fragrant wisps of incense. 

But while some like the rich oriental 


fullness of Sandalwood, other hostesses 





are partial to the sweetness of Wistaria_ | 
or to the flowery delicacy of the Rose or 
Violet; and still others prefer the balmy 


fragrance of the Pine. 


Which do you prefer? 


Whichever you prefer, you may have 
it from your druggist or your gift shop. 
Practically every department store, too, 
carries it, so swift has been its spread 
throughout America. 

Try, tonight, the fragrance which appeals 
to you the most. Or, if you will name it 
on the margin of the coupon below, for 
25c we will be glad to send it to you as 
your acquaintance package. 


VANTINE’S Temple Incense is 
sold at drug stores, department 
stores and gift shops in two forms— 
powder and cones—in 3 packages 
— 25 cents, 50 cents and 75 cents. 
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| Temple Incense 


Sandalwood, Wistaria, Violet, Rose, Pine 


A. A. VANTINE & CO.,66 Hunterspoint Av. 
Long Island City, N.Y. 


I enclose 25c for the Introductory Package 
of Vantine’s Temple Incense. 
Name___ 


Address 
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She did not answer. 
‘Tell me,’ he insisted 
“L thought—perhaps 
ply—I wasn't to you—” 
“Everything?” 


I couldn’t sup- 


“Oh, this is terrible for me, Preston 
You've never spoken your mind. But 
that was it—everything.” 

‘Well, you are!” he said with great 


flerceness. 

She trembled as if she were about to 
disintegrate. 

“That's why I came back,” he said 
“[ was going to leave a note. I had a 
revelation.” 

“Teil me.” 

“Virginia!” 

She turned toward him. He took her 
cool cheeks in the palms of his hands 
and inclined her face upward. The first 
peep of sun had come through the vines 
and illumined her hair so that it was al- 
most alive with golden shimmering. The 
sound of the birds twittering, the rattle 
of milk-deliveries, the green of the vines, 
even the fingers of the sunlight on her 
hair faded away The universe had 
come to one center. It was upon her 
cool lips where his lips were touching 
lightly and trying to say to her: “I want 
to give. I want to give—all my life long!” 


H E turned up at the usual hour, look- 
ing rather fresh and brisk. He hung 
his hat behind the door of Room 61 C, 
and went to work right away, whistling 

After a time the swinging door was 
pushed inward, and a young man with a 
pen behind his ear coughed. 

“Oh, hello, Gibbes, old boy,” 
Worthley. “What now?” 

“This passport.” 

“What passport?” 

“It’s a foreign passport, but there was 


+ 
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a hitch in New York on the visa. It got 
down here to the Assistant Secretary 
and over into the Intelligence Depart- 
ment for investigation.” 

“Well, I’m not concerned with it.” 

“Oh, I know that. But it’s the pass- 
port of one Countess Marie Donavelyk 
Kosmaz Marzapolzinka, and her picture’s 
ou it, and any man who tells me she is 
not that and some more, has to tell it to 
my dead body!” 

“Yeah?” said Preston. 

“She owns a whole county or 
thing in the Balkans and totes a million 
dollars of jewelry in her vanity case, and 
never has been married, and is on the 
sunny side of thirty. It would be all 
limousines and court life for the man 
who could get a look in. I’ve only got 


some- 


a thousand dollars, but I’d invest it to 
take her to tea and run my chances.” 
“Yeah?” said Worthley. 
“There’s romance for you! There’s 


the life!” Gibbes went on. “It would be 
just like fiction.” 

Worthley turned around. 

“T used to think so,” he said. “But 
I’m here to tell you that romance isn’t 
way off among the poppies, but right 
down in the vegetable garden near the 
celery. 

“Yes sir—life right close to where you 
eat your wheatcakes has the real thrills, 
if you have any thrills in your kit at all. 
You talk about this European-court stuff 
if it were like fiction. Romance is 
something strange, isn’t it?” 

Gibbes swatted a fly with the passport. 
Then he turned to Worthley and said: 
“Certainly romance is something strange.” 

“Exactly. And here is something I 
did not know—when I was your age 
Truth is stranger than  fiction—much 
stranger.” 


as 





THREE FINGERS OF HOOCH 


| (Continued from page 52) 





Carney stood there in the aperture for 
an instant, surprised that the other had 
not noted his flash. Then he slipped 
the pistol into his right-hand pocket. The 
flash-lamp he dropped into another. There 
was light enough to guide him across 
the velvet carpet without bumping into 
furniture. Then he flung himself on 
Harwood exactly as he had attacked 
Batson. 

Harwood, like Batson, attempted to cry 
out. But the breath of life was shut 
from his lungs. He also clawed and 
kicked insanely. It was futile. The iron 


| arm continued to twist off his head. It 


took longer to subdue Harwood than 
Batson because the former was younger 
and stronger. But it was accomplished— 
accomplished without any untoward 
noise which might have alarmed the 
neighborhood. Harwood’s body finally 
went limp. Carney thereupon released 
his hammer-lock, whipped out the rope 
and began deftly binding his prey. 

Carney then fashioned a second gag, 
stuffed it between the unfeeling lips and 
tied it securely. Dragging the body over 
to a sofa, he lifted it into a sitting posture 
against the wall. Then he drew both 
curtains, enveloping the apartment in 
inky darkness. 


E was free now to ransack the place. 

Of course Harwood would recover— 
that was part of Carney’s program. He 
greatly desired that the helpless man 
should behold his depredations while 
powerless to protect his property or 
summon aid. After the looting was com- 
pleted—well, there were many things 
that could be done to the victim. 

The housebreaker felt for his flash and 
snapped it on. He surveyed the features 
and furnishings of the little room. The 
light gleamed on burnished desk orna- 
ments and polished mahogany. Like- 
wise it brought into fatal prominence a 
small open safe at the end of a bookcase. 

With an oath of congratulation Carney 
dropped to his knees and turned the 
spotlight into the interior. A bunch of 
keys dangled from the lock in the cash 
drawer. a 

Again Carney congratulated himself. 
It was his lucky night and no mistake! 
He turned the drawer bottom up on the 
carpet, and the value of its contents was 
disclosed in a twinkling. Money, real 
money! There were several packets of 
crisp new bank-notes, some of them with 
yellow backs. Carney pocketed them. 

Bonds! Harwood’s wealth was prin- 
cipally in securities. Most of them, it 
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ot was true, lay safely in his deposit boxes. 
Ty But like many men of wealth he had a 
rt- certain number of negotiable instruments CREO CME aes 


on hand for immediate utility. This safe 
in his den held its due quota now. 
s There were Liberty bonds, a fat packet 


Thirsty Fibre is more than a word or 
name for talking purposes— he stands 
for absorption superiority. He is desc rip- 


we 
' 











yK of them. There were railroad bonds and ‘ 
e’s an assortment of industrial securities. nat este ees, ~ aoe a 
is In the drawer also was a small plush box ie Gated alcade Gear conan 
to which contained a mammoth diamond | their weight. 
ring. With a grunt of delight, Carney | 
stored all this wealth away in his clothes. | 
\e- Finally the man arose. He crossed | 
on over and started to ransack the desk. | 
nd He was rifling its drawers when a | 
he groan from the sofa proclaimed Har- | 
all voods return to consciousness. Carney 
an turned his flash on Harwood’s face. 
‘ot “Well,” croaked the invader, “the 
to tables is turned, ‘Hooch.’ Looks as if it 
was my deal now. I gotcha just where 
I wancha.” ; COPYRIGHT 1920 | 
p’s Harwood’s eyes cleared. Ed Carney —— 
be had come back for his pound of flesh! 
“Vo ” ‘ muy 1e “6 - e - 
% Yeah, ( arney went on, I gotcha Thirsty Fibre does make 
just where I wantcha. And it’s my turn 
, . ’ » | . 
ut now, too. Gypped my deal down to the | this a Wonderful Towel 
rt bank awhile back—yeah! 3ut you | 
ht don’t gyp nothin’ now. See these?” He E is. the: esctet of the most vital of 
he pulled out two bulging fistfuls of loot. towel features—drying power. To the 
“T got ’em in your safe; and I’m takin’ user of ordinary towels he bringsasurprise  ‘“"""""""S"" =" 
ou ‘em. I’m takin’ ’em as interest for that and satisfaction that any towel should so 
Is, money I lost through you buttin’ in that instantly and efficiently perform its duty. 
ll. night down in the bank. And I’m much Wherever towels are used the advent 
iff chimed for "em. Slooch.’ 1 con we ’em of Thirsty Fibre — the heart of ScotTissue 
. Paes ; ~ Towels that dry— marks a new order of 
1S in my business! , wash-room efficiency, economy and 
Harwood struggled in his bonds. He comfort. 
tried to cry out, but only succeeded in Thirsty Fibre and the things he stands 
making a strange noise in his throat. for are found only in towels stamped 





the couch ScotTissue. Their use in your wash-rooms 
is evidence of your business acumen as 
well as your consideration for others. 


Contorting, he rolled from 
and writhed helplessly on the floor. 
Realizing his victim could not rise | 





ch from the carpet unaided, Carney crossed Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
to him and turned the flashlight down in a el Cin Sle SET 
- the prisoner’s face. 
“Co on and squirm, vou mangy cur! Let us send ““Thirsty Fibre—His Biography.’’ It 
{ os ~ will answer your doubts on the towel question 





Squirm from now till mornin’. I've got 


part o’ my interest—and Ill have it all | 

before I’m through. And when they © s.P.c. 

find you, give Crumpett and Hogan and 
: all the other jay hawkeyes my regards. Co ssid Owels 
e. Also Annie—damn her—and you!” 


Carney stepped over to the door at 


le that, shifted the key to the other side SS ae ee 


















- and passed through with a laugh. a HEED -SOGIPDTe 

le He went belowstairs first and closed STUDY AT wees 
id the front door. Lighting his way into ainfal Feet tnd big success in business 
wil the dining-room, he drew the shades and 10 DAYS TRIAL TO PROVE iT frecsmeras tase: 
- proceeded to inventory the Harwood | Thousands now getting relief from Weak $5,000 ta 510,000 Annually 


Arches, Flatfoot, Callouses, Bunions, Weak ; 4 : + 
‘oe you step y step. ou can train a’ (me 
Ankles, Crooked Toes, Morton’ x Toe and jpare time. Leta s send you records ana letters 


silver. But silver was heavy. We guic 
from Lasalle students admitted to the bar in various 
tal 














1d rT . ” “se sore, tired, burning feet using the NATURE- 

I wonder, he debated suddenly, if TREAD METHOD. No arch supports, Not = S. onev retunded according to our Guarantee 
s she’s got any jewelry? She oughter have. pcp Me een ge BS Thousands 2 iagecessful students enrolled. Pow ca 
"4 He’s just the kind Qo’ softie who'd hang and other valuable information. State your eye te te page Law Guide’ "ard" Evidence” 
4 it all over her. Wonder where’s her a 4 >. LaSalle ty, Dept. 1166-4 ls 


bedroom ?” 


“ ARNEY’S knowledge of jewels se- Se awien FAT REDUCER 





y 

’ creted in the bedrooms of women of 

ae wealth had been largely learned through FOR MEN AND WOMEN 

of ilms i which the i ee a ble w = W ILL show reduction taking place in 11 days or money re- 

h ni wy 4a V rs t e inevita le wall safe funded. The reducer (not electrical) reduces ew parts 

; was hidden Dy a picture. So upstairs he promptly, reducing only where you wish to lose and the Lawton 
- ae ° * Method Dissolves and Eliminates superfluous fat from the system. 

f proceeded again, listening on the upper Easily followed directions do not require exercises, starving, 

ay’ medicines or treatment; not only rids you of fat but improves 


landing for signs of struggle from the 
ts corner room. He heard faint sounds. 





appearance and general health. _ 
Brings Physical and Mental Vigor 





1e B . 7 ‘ 
ut he knew he had done a thoro and enables you to regain and retain your normal weight. Dr. 

aS Hy ’ ugh | Lawton (shown in picture) reduced from 211 to 152 lbs.; this re- 
al job on Harwood’s bonds and he was not ducer and genuine method have been the means whereby a great 
worried. number of fat people through the United States and elsewhere 

of I he ligh f his flash have easily gotten rid of unhealthy, disfiguring fatty tissue, with- 
h n the light o is flash, Carney sur- De tana out discomfort. Any stout man or woman can obtain the oe results 
rev SEV ; j t t. t etter. The com- 
veyed sev eral chambers, but their painful Using Device be mem rocks $5.00. Bond for your reducer tedev. Remember it is guaranteed. 

as order told him they were unused. The DR. THOMAS LAWTON, 120.A West 70th St., New York 
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“Here’s Where We 
Got Our Start” 


‘Look, Nell—this coupon! Remember 
the night you urged me to send it in to 
Scranton? Then how happy we were 
when I came home with the news of my 
first promotion? We owe it all, Nell, my 
place as Manager, our home, our comforts 

to this coupon.” 

Thousands upon thousands of men now 
know the joy of happy, prosperous homes 
because they let the International Corre- 
spondence Schools prepare them in their 


spare time for bigger work. You will find 
them in city, town and country — in office, 
factory, shop, store, mine and mill, on 


farms and on railroads. 
There are clerks who became 

Salesmen and Executives; 

Contractors; 


Advertising Ma 
carpenters who 
mechanics 


ecame Architects and 
who became Engineers and Electrical Experts 
men and boys who rose from nothing at all to 
splendid responsible positions 

More than a million men and women in the last 


30 vears have advanced themselves in position and 
salary through 1.C.S help. Over 130,000 are stucy 
ing right now. You can join them and get in line 
for promotion 

The first step to success in the I. C. S. way isto 
choose your career from this list and mark and 
mz ail this coupon here and now. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3110-B SCRANTON, PA 

W thout cost or obligation, please explain how I can 
talify for the position, or in the subject before which 
1 have marked an X in the list below:— 
2) ELEC. ENGINEER BUSINESS MANAG'M’T 
Electric Lighting & Bys. SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Wiring ADVERTISING 
Telegraph Engineer Railroad Positions 
Telephone Work ILLUSTRATING 
MECHANICAL ENGR. Show Card & Sign Ptg 
Mechanical Draftsman Cartooning 
Machine Shop Practice Private Secretary 
Toolmaker Business Correspondent 
Gas Engine Operating BOOKKEEPER 
L) CIVIL ENGINEER Stenographer & Typist 
Surveying and Mapping Cert. Pub. Accountant 
MINE FOR'N or ENGR. TRAFFIC MANAGER 
STATIONARY ENGR. Railway Accountant 
Marine Engineer Commercial Law 
ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 
Contractor and Builder ‘om. School Subjects 
} Architectural Draftsman RVIC 
} Concrete Builder 
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| He 


| diamond-studded 


| still, 


Annie's. A frock had been left draped 
over a chair-back. Besides, there was a 
child’s cot there upon which a child had 


recently lain. Yes, this must Annie’s 
room 
On the dressing-table he found a 


watch. In one of the 
trays were three bar pins and a brooch, 
all of value. In a corner of one drawer, 
down under some gloves and ribbons he 
found a string of pearls. It was small; 
they were pearls. Satisfied he had 
not yet found the real hiding place of 
\nnie’s jewels,—if she had any,—Carney 
passed to an examination of the walls. 
The chamber did have a safe. It was 
behind the picture on the west wall be- 


tween the doors of the closet and the 
bath Carney examined it gleefully 
Then his glee changed to exasperation. 
There was a combination 


He snapped out his flash and made to 
pocket it—only he did not pocket it. It 
slipped from his nervous fingers and fell 
to the floor, breaking its tiny incandescent 
bulb. Carney’s luck had turned. 

If he was going to get into that safe 

would have to be by a sense of touch. 
And as he stood there, half bent and yet 
toying with the fateful little dial of the 
he heard something which throttled 
heart. The soft idling of an 
engine floated upward from the 

cochére, followed by the laughter 
Then a door slammed. Annie 
returning! 


sate, 
his 
auto 
porte 
f a child. 


and the child were 
At the open window behind the shade 
4 Carney crouched tense—listening 

“Why! . The front door’s closed 
and locked, Muvver,” he heard a child 

clare. ‘Daddy must have gone away.” 

“I've a key,” answered a well-remem- 
bered voice. “Hold my bag, dearie. 
Mother'll open the door.” 

Carney drew back into the center of 
the room then. Should he flee and let 
discretion be the better part of valor? 
had the rich contents of the safe 
the bedroom had produced some jewelry. 
But— 

Probably had Carney been looting the 
home of an unknown, he would have fled. 
But this was not the home of an un- 
known. The woman who was entering 
had once been his wife. The child was 
his child. Afraid of them? Not he! A 
crazy impulse took possession of his 
twisted soul to let Annie know the extent 
of his retaliation. Then the child’s voice 
this time from the stairs. 





came again, 

*“Muvver, the lights wont work. See, 
I can’t get nuffin when I push the 
button.” 

“Something’s probably the matter for 


a moment down at the power house. 
Wait, and Mbother’ll run __ upstairs. 
There's a candle on the mantel.” 
Carney stood rooted in his tracks. 
Annie was coming up the stairs. If only 
that brat wasn’t down in the lower hall- 
way! An outcry from her mother might 
send her screaming for help! 
Perhaps as Annie Harwood 
that room she heard Carney’s 
She suddenly stopped and stood 


entered 
breath- 


ing. 
rigid. 

“Is—is—anybody here?” she asked 
threatily. “Billy—is it vou?” 

It was her mention of Harwood’s name 


that put the thought in Carney’s brain. 
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Annie—he had it! The 
darkness was kind. It would take nerve 
but it was worth it. He’d punish her by 
the subtle irony of having her oper. that 
safe for him under the impression that 
he was Harwood. Why not? 

“Hush!” he whispered. “Annie!” he 
called softly through the velvet dark 

Yes! .... what?” The tensity of 
her reply divulged her fright. 

“Keep quiet, Annie! Don’t make a 
particle of noise!’’ he continued in a whis- 
per. So long as he spoke in a whisper 
he might succeed 

“Where are you, Billy? What’s 
matter? Your voice sounds so strange 

“Maybe. You'll understand in a min- 
ute. I’m over here by the bed, but don’t 
come over. Can you hear me plainly?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, don’t jump. 
what I’m going to tell you. Steady now! 
There are burglars in the house, Annie 
At just this minute they’re in my room 
down the hall. Listen! Hear ‘em?” ¥ 

In the stark silence came the muffled 
noises of Bill Harwood struggling with 
his bonds. 

“I’m not going to cry out,” the woman 
assured him. “But what shall I do?” 


How to punish 


the 


Don’t cry out at 


“Got anything of value in the safe?” 
“My diamond pendant and the money 
you gave me. And some rings—” 


“Can you get them? 

“Not without a light. Why?” 

“They've cut the telephone wires 
Now they’re in my room rifling my safe 
But I beat them to it. I saw them and 
before they cornered me in here I 
grabbed the cash drawer. I’ve got 
it with me now—” 

I'll go for help! I'll call to Katie 

“No, no! For Gawd’s sake, no! I 
don’t want you shot.” 

“But they don’t know—” 





“Yes, they do—or they will! How they 
let you get up here I don’t know. But 
listen—explanations afterward. Can you 


get those things in your safe if I. hold 
match?” 

“T think so.” 

“Try it! Ill get out over the piazza 
roof. Then if they pry it open while 
we're gettin’ help, the stuff’ll be gone.” 

“But Katie—” 

“Katie’s all right for a minute. Even 
if they find her, they wont hurt a child. 
I'll light a match and hold it. Work fast 
and don’t make a sound!” 

“All right!) Have you got the match?” 

How to light the match without her 
catching a glimpse of his features? 
Carney got the hall door between the 
woman and himself. He struck the match. 
Waiting until he was certain the flare 
would survive, he shielded the blaze and 
in four strides was in front of the safe, 
the woman just in front of him. 

“Quick now!” he urged. “You'll have 
to work fast!” 


HE parted his palms, and a ragged blot 
of light fell on the circular door. 
No tell-tale illumination struck his face. 
All that he revealed was merely his two 
hands holding out the match there, palms 
turned toward the wall. 

The ruse worked. The woman obeyed 


him, her own hands trembling. It was 
a simple combination, however—three 
turns to the left, stop at B; two 
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turns to the right, stop at Z. She rattled 
the knob, gave a quick pull and the door 
of the tiny vault fell outward at the end 
of a chain. 

As soon as he saw the safe-interior 
and the objects lying there, and simulta- 
neously with a frightened cry which 
Annie Harwood emitted, Carney crunched 
cut his match. And then as_ the 
darkness enveloped them he thrust in his 
right hand and scooped up everything 
lying inside. 

It was at this juncture—the contents 
of the depository safely in his pocket, 
thanks to the woman’s density—that 
Carney had planned to declare himself. 
But now something stopped him. 

The child heard the little cry her 
mother gave and answered plaintively. 
And at the same moment came distinctly 
the pounding of heavy knuckles on the 
back door. The chauffeur had put up 
the car and now sought admittance to 
his room in the rear and could not 
account for the locked kitchen door. 

“T’'ll bring help in a jiffy!” whispered 
Carney, hoarsely. ‘Wait!” 

IS tremendous success, the angry 
chauffeur, the child in the lower 





hall already alarmed, rendered the situa- | 


tion too ticklish for any nonsensical bra- 
vado. He would keep up the deception 


and flee. In his own good time he would | 


let Annie know the thing she had done. 
He moved away from her. 


“Wait!” she cried to him in return, | 


a note of fright and despair in her voice. 

But he paid her no heed. He ran for 
the hall door. He darted through. 

He was conscious that the woman 
moved swiftly also. In her fright she 
was following. 

“Stay back!” he snarled. 

To this she did not reply. It seemed 
that she fled across the bedroom in the 
direction of the bureau. 

Carney cared not what she did so long 
as she failed to scream and arouse the 
neighborhood. He gained the head of 
the stairs and started down. He reached 
the bottom. He saw a patch of white 
at one side that he recognized for the 
dress of a child. He reached the front 
door. 

Down came the frantic woman after 
him. Unnerved at being left behind, she 


had thrown caution to the winds and | 


was following. 


Thinking only of a successful escape | 


now, Carney fumbled with the big front 
door. Then rose a voice behind him 
just as he got it open, a voice shrill, high- 
pitched, hysterical. 

“Stop! Put up your hands or I'll 
shoot!” 

Carney’s taut nerves flexed in panic. 
The door was open. Obeying a wild 
impulse, he sprang through. 

Followed the crack of a weapon. A 
long pencil of orange light darted after 
him like a dagger of lightning. He felt 
his right leg mowed from beneath him. 
He sought to shift his weight and that 
leg simply wasn’t there. With a spear 
of agony up through his right side and 
shoulder he spun dizzily and fell head- 
long to the bottom of the steps. 

Around the house came the chauffeur 
running. Carney clawed his way for- 
ward, dragging the shattered leg. A 
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of the ever-present danger of robbery. 


Keep an Iver Johnson in a handy drawer. It’s ab- 
solutely accident-proof. Jolt it, thump it, bump it, or 
“Hammer the Hammer.” Only by the intentional pull 
of the trigger can this revolver be discharged. 

Because of its piano-wire heat-treated springs— 
instead of ordinary flat springs, which often break— 
the Iver Johnson is ever ready to respond with Write today for 
lightning quickness to a pull of the trigger. Accurate, 


penetrating, sure in action. 


All calibres in hammer and hammerless models. Regular, 
Perfect Rubber, and Western Walnut grips. If your dealer 
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Is your money protected ? 


There’s just one way to free your mind from worry 
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MOTION PICTURES 
$3.000 TO $5,000 a year. Cinematography (The 
Science of Motion Pictures) New; Fascinating; Remunera- 
tive. Prospectus free. American Institute of Cinema- 
tography, Inc., Suite 7-A, Steinway Hall Bldg., Chicago 
PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS, ETC. | 
Pateuts-Trademarks. Write for free jllustrated Guide 
Rooks and Evidence of Conception Blank. Send move! 











or sketch and deseription for free opinion of patentable 
nature. Highest references, Prompt attention. Reasonable 
terms. Victor J. Evans & Co.. 695 Ninth. Wash... I). «'. 
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our guide book, ‘“‘How to Get Your Patent.’’ Send mocie! 
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Keep Musterole 


onthe bath-room shelf 


Yearsago the old- fashioned 
mustard plaster was the 
favorite remedy for rheu- 
matism, lumbago, colds on 
the chest and sore throat. 


It did the work all right, 
but it was sticky and messy 
to apply and my how it did 
burn and blister! 

The little white jar of 
Musterole has taken the 
place of the stern old mus- 
tard plaster. 

Keep this soothing ointment on 
your bathroom shelf and bring it 
out at the first cough or sniffle, at 
rheumatism’s first warning tingle. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, 
with the blister and sting taken 
out, Musterole penetrates the skin 
and goes right down to the seat 
of the trouble. 


Order Musterole today from by 
druggist. He has it in 35c and 65c 
jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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deadly weight, catapulted from one side, 


bore him down and held him. 

“Get a light! Get a light!” Annie 
Harwood was crying 

“You've shot him!” gasped _ the 
chauffeur. 

“T intended to shoot him. He’s a 
burglar.” 

The chauffeur found a match—struck 
it. 

“My God!” cried the distraught 


woman. “/t’s Ed Carney!” 

Neighbors came running up the drive- 
way. The police were called by means 
of the phone in the house across the 
street. A queer thumping in the upper 
story resulted in the discovery of the im- 
prisoned Harwood. He stumbled down 


| the front stairs to his wife and the small 


crowd gathered around the crippled felon 


| at the foot of the steps just as Carney 


drifted back into a world of conscious- 


ness and the sickening realization that 
something had gone askew, and he had 
failed 

He cursed as he saw the woman in 


“Hooch” Harwood’s arms. 
“TI wisht I had been him!” he snarled 
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in his pain, indicating Harwood. “But 
I almost put it over on you, my fine 
lady!” 

“Yes—almost,” returned the wife, 
struggling to keep from fainting. “I 
thought it was Billy right up to the 
moment that the safe door fell outward. 
But just before you squeezed the match, 
I saw your hands.” 

“My hands! What the—” 

“And though I didn’t know it was you, 
I knew it wasn’t Bill—” 

“My hands? My hands? What had 
my hands to do with it—if you didn’t 
see my face?” 

“Five years ago you were so inhuman 
as to pound Billy’s fingers with your gun 
to make him loosen his hold on the win- 
dow-sill of the savings bank. You 
smashed his right hand so that the last 
three fingers had to be amputated. And 
it wasn’t your hand that was deformed 
It was your soul. That’s all, I guess. 
Take him away, Mr. Hogan. And Billy,” 
—she turned pleadingly to her husband 
—‘please put your arm around me 
tight. I feel faint again. Hold me up, 
Billy. Help me into the house!” 
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The landlady’s natural cackling over 
the unearthing of a romance was rigidly 
suppressed by Remember with as much 
calm as if she had been getting married 
every few days. 

She was not 
out upon her next 


she 
had 


set 
to 


when 
She 


stolid 
errand. 


so 


| buy her wardrobe for the third act, her 


widow's weeds. She was going to save 


| a lot of money by purchasing no bridal 


gear at all, for her honeymoon was to 
be as imaginary as her wedding. But 
her mourning must be visible. 

As she moved slowly down the Tucson 
street to the dry-goods store to buy a 
crape dress and hat and veil, she was 
dogged by a feeling of dreadful fore- 
boding. To pretend to get married was a 
pleasant little comedy, but to put on 


| false mourning was to carry the lie into 


the realm of grisly crime. She had 
such distaste for the business that she 
was not quite ready for the natural ques- 
tions of the saleswoman who met her 
demand for a mourning costume. Was it 


| first, or second mourning, half-mourning ? 


Did she wish very deep mourning? And 
what size? Was it for herself or a 
relative? For herself? Oh, that was 


And was it a father she had 
lost? Not a husband? Oh, how sad! 
Was it very sudden? An accident or an 
illness? Remember had not yet decided 
which it was to be, and her guilty con- 
fusion might well have been taken for 
a confession of murder. That was what 
she felt it must be. 

The saleswoman’s curiosity was quick- 
ened to torment by the evasiveness of 
Remember’s mumbled answers, and when 
the girl declined to have the things sent 
to her address, and asked to have them 
put in a box for her to carry, the sales- 
woman could not conceal her agitation. 
Remember caught her glance as she 
looked for a wedding-ring. 


too bad! 


This frightened Remember and _in- 
creased her despair of success, but she 
had to hold herself in control long enough 
to march out as a dazed relict of blighted 
hope. It was hard to manage this and 
carry a large bundle too; but she reached 
the sidewalk somehow. 

The saleswoman’s suspicions had given 
her a hint. She stopped at a jewelry 
store and bought herself a plain gold 
band. She wore it out of the store 
explaining that she had lost her first 
ring. 

When she returned to her boarding- 
house the landlady, whose inquisitiveness 
was still simmering, let her in. As Re- 
member locked glances with her defiantly 
she saw the landlady’s eyes go to her 
hand and widen with a recognition of the 
wedding-ring. 

Remember covered it quickly with her 
other hand, letting the box of mourning 
fall to the floor. If it had been broken 
open! The landlady gasped: 

“You aint married a’ready?” 

“Yes,” said Remember. 

“Lord o’ mercy! That’s the quickest 
work I ever did see! Where’s your hus- 
band?” 

“Minding his business—his own busi- 
ness!” Remember snapped. She re- 
gretted the unwarranted insolence instant- 
ly, but it served to put the landlady on 
the defensive, and Remember learned 
the value of bluff, and the military rule 
that when your position is weak, leave 
it—and attack. 


CHAPTER XVI 


HE early morning train from Tucson 

would deposit Remember in Yuma 
in the mid-afternoon. The railroad was 
never far from the Mexican border. and 
the desert was stinging hot. 
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Yet Remember suffered an inner chill | 


and her flesh crept clammily at what she 
had to do: for on that journey she was 
to get rid of her husband. 

When an author grows well acquainted 
with a fictional character, it becomes as 
real as an actual person—a bit more 
pliable of character as a rule, but not 
always. To Remember, the imaginary 
Woodville grew more and more vivid as 
she debated how to part with him. 

He came and sat beside her in the 
train. He vanished as soon as she turned 
to look his way, but when she gazed 
with unfocused lenses through the win- 
dow at the blurred sand and sage, his 
presence was almost palpable. 

She could almost feel him leaning 
against her shoulder, his breath stirring 
the little curls at the nape of her neck. 


He took in warm strong fingers her cold 
In the dark | 


hand lying idle at her side. 
of her shut eyes, he put his arm about 
her shoulder and drew her to him, and 
kissed her cheek, whispering: “My wife!” 
He turned her head and pressed on her 
pale mouth a kiss. 

She tried to fling him off by opening 
her eyes and reéstablishing the other 
passengers in the crowded car, but the 
somnolence of the burning morning 
dragged her back to the weird world of 
sleep. 

She fought off the swooning 
ness that dragged her back to a siesta 
of fancy, and devoted herself to the stern 
task of arranging a plausible death for 
her short-lived bridegroom. 

After an hour or two of deep study 
that only increased her sense of hopeless 
floundering, she went to her luncheon 
in the dining-car. On her way back to 
her car she saw on an empty seat a news- 
paper. The absent owner had plainly 
finished with it and tossed it aside. 


O she snatched up the paper and 
carried it back to her place. It was 
a Los Angeles paper, an enormous budget 
filled with the proud expression of the 
fastest growing city in the world, a city 
tumultuous with prosperity at a time 
when nearly every other city and town 
was cowering 
the World War. 
Remember found 
murders, robberies, accidents and other 
manifestations of human fallibility. 
There was such an embarrassment of 
riches that Remember could not select a 
single method of doing away with Mr. 
Woodville. She forgot him utterly for a 
while in a page devoted to the gossip of 
moving-picture studios. She saw that 
Robina Teele and Tom Holby had come 
back to Hollywood from a dash to New 
York for local color and would soon be 
going out again “on location,” wherever 
that was. She saw that Viva d’Artoise and 
her husband had reopened their beautiful 
bungalow in Edendale. She saw that 
Miriam Yore had arrived and taken a 
palatial! house for her stay. Maurice 
Maeterlinck had come out on a special 
train. Sir Gilbert Parker was on his way, 
Knoblock and Maugham, Barrie 


before the aftermath of 


many accounts of | 


o | 
drowsi- 











and | 


Kipling were expected, and herds of other | 


authors who, being American, were un- 

important, since domestic goods are al- 

ways shoddy and imported elegant. 
She reverted to her plot. She had her 
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| tell a lie, 


mourning all ready to put on. But here 
was a new complication. If she arrived 
in Yuma as a widow she must don her 
mourning on the train. She would have 
to retire to the narrow cell of the 
women’s room and make the change 
there. That was inconvenient but not 
impossible; it was the only thing to do. 

Yet if she went in a maid and came 
out a widow, would not people notice 
the change and wonder? 

She grew frantic with indecision. The 
train seemed to be exerting itself to fling 
her into Yuma before she could make up 
her mind. Nothing was easier than to 
but great heavens, how difficult 
it was to foresee all the things that would 
happen to it as it went along accumulat- 
ing complications! Like other works of 
art a lie must be all things to all men 
or be strong enough to endure their idio- 
syncrasies and their attacks. 

The train went whooping into a low, 
loosely built town as she oscillated from 
one plan to another. A _ hoarse voice 
bawled: “Yew-my! Yew-my!” 

And now she was in the next theater, 
where she must improvise a new enter- 


| tainment for a new audience. 


| quality. 





CHAPTER XVII 


OBODY stepped forward here to call 

Remember by name. But she almost 
wished that somebody had, for she was 
in a foreign world indeed. 

The town had nothing of Tucson’s 
It was still a frontier post in 
eternal battle with the savage desert 
Indians were all about the station now 
and they frightened the girl, who knew 
of them only as demons of cruelty. The 
heat was savage, too 

She was solicited to go to the hotel but 


the 


she could hardly afford such splendor. 
She inquired for a boarding-house. The 
baggageman recommended one and she 


rode thither, fearing to trust herself to 
wander about the sun-smitten streets. 
They were torrid, those streets, but 


since everything was foreign 
to her experience. The shabbiest adobe 
hut was picturesque to her because 
cooked mud was new to her; the “stick- 
in-the-mud” houses made of plastered 
willow poles were artistic somehow. 
Remember passed one boarding-house 
in whose front yard was a_ signboard 
boasting the stormlessness of the region: 


fascinating, 


Free Board and Lodging 
Every Day in the Year that 
The Sun Don't Shine 


In such a persecuting heat as this 
Remember thought the legend on the 
sign was more of a threat than a promise. 

When she reached the boarding-house 
selected for her, she rejoiced at the sight 
of shade. But here lurked another 
landlady to be lied to. Mrs. Drissett 
greeted Remember hospitably and asked, 
“What name, please?” 

Remember managed to check the name 
“Steddon” coming up her throat and 
change it hastily to “Mrs. Woodville.” 

“Your husband aint with you?” said 
Mrs. Drissett. 

“Er, no—he—he’s coming along later.” 
And now her heart sank. How could she 
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kill off Mr. Woodville here, when he had 
not yet arrived? 


“You'll want a double room, then,” 
said Mrs. Drissett. 
“Ves, of course—er—yes.” 


And now she had to pay extra money 
for a ghost. 

As she moved up to her allotted room, 
a sad-eyed man she had noted on the 
train, arrived and asked for “accomoda- 
tions.” 

Remember was glad that she had not 
put on her mourning—she would have 
been caught indeed. She rested in her 
darkened room to escape the afternoon 
blaze, but when she came down to supper 
she was placed next to a woman who 
frightened her worse than a tarantula, 
by the petrifying remark: 

“Small world, isn’t it, Mrs. Woodville? 
My husband’s folks on his mother’s side 
was Woodvilles. What part of the coun- 


try does your husband’s family hail 
from?” 
Remember choked sincerely on a 


bread-crumb but prolonged the spasm 
while she tried to plot an answer to this 
perilous question. She had never ex- 
pected to be cross-examined on her hus- 
band’s family or habitat, and had never 
equipped him with either. 

So she excused herself and left 
table, strangled in throat and mind. 

She could not endure the jail of her 
room, and stole out for a walk. The 
desert twilight was turning the tin roof 
of the sky into a heavenly ceiling where 
invisible spirits were wielding brushes of 
divine splendor. 

She wandered down along the swollen 
Colorado, a stream of blood in the sunset 
An old stern-wheeled steamer fought its 
way up from the California gulf noisily 
and ominously like some primeval water- 
beast returning to its lair in the Grand 
Canon. 

She hurried back to the main street 
She was faint with hunger and entered 
a drug-store for refreshment. She bought 
herself a nut sundae as at Calverly. On 
either side of her was an Indian brave 
treating an Indian girl to the same pale- 
face medicine. The braves wore head- 
dresses of gaudy color almost as gaudy 
as the shirts on the young white beaux 
who were taking their sweethearts to the 
movies. 

Remember followed the crowd and 
paid “two bits” to sit with the aristocrats 
while the Greasers, the MHopis and 
Navajos went in at the other door for 
ten cents. 

Remember smiled to think of her 
father’s wrath at the movies as the 
weapons of Satan, for she could not but 
realize how much safer from temptation 
these spectators were here watching the 
unfolding of almost any imaginable fic- 
tions than they would be wandering in 
stealthy couples along the gloomy river 
banks or left to the mercy of their own 
devices in their wretched homes. 

She went back to her boarding-house 
relieved a little from the monomania of 
her own problems by watching the weav- 
ing and unweaving of pictured problems. 

When she reached her new home, she 
found the yard full of beds, and most of 
the beds occupied by a sprawling popu- 
lation with hardly so much as a sheet 
to mask its nightwear. 
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She stole through the camp to her own 
room, and found it bedless. She stood | 
at her door bewildered. 

The woman who had frightened her 
away from her dinner by her genealogi- | 
cal interest in the Woodville tribe ap- | 
peared ghostlike in nightgown and a} 
togaed sheet, and seeing her perplexity 
explained the custom of the country. 

“You'll suffercate if you try to sleep in 
your own room, honey. Get into your 
nightgown and bring your bedclo’es down 
with you like I’m doin’. Your bed is in 
the yard next to mine. You'll sleep good 
and feel right refreshed in the mornin’. 

There was nothing for Remember to 
do but follow suit. To one who had 
never seen a bathing beach or gone in| 
bathing undress among a crowd, the 
ordeal was terrifying. She dreaded it as 
an early Christian martyr might have re- 
coiled when the Romans tore off her 
clothes and thrust her into the arena. 

Fortunately for Remember’s _ tran- 
quillity her Woodvillian relative by 
marriage was already asleep and asnore 
when Remember slipped wraithlike out 
into the yard and after a pause at the | 
brink, ran to her bed and crawled under | 
a tent of mosquito netting and nothing | 
else. | 

She lay staring up at the familiar stars 
in a most unfamiliar world; and shame | 
and loneliness smothered her, as she 
smothered her sobs in her pillow lest she 
wake the neighbors. 


bg Sxceneee. fell asleep so late that 
she slept on far after daybreak, and 
when the sun’s rays finally flailed her 
eyelids open, she sat up with a start, 
thinking that some one had moved the 
house out from under and over her. 

Her darting eyes met the bleary gaze 
of the sad-eyed man, lolling a few beds | 
away. 

He smiled and drawled a “Good- 
mawn’n.” This was really quite too in- 
credible. She did not answer him but 
hid under the sheet until she was sure 
that he had scrambled out and, wrapping 
the drapery of his couch about him, 
had marched into the house. 

Then she gathered up her bedclothes 
and ran. 

She bathed standing up by a wash- 
bowl on a washstand, and the cold water 
was already so warm, her flesh already | 
so tingling with the early heat, that she | 
dreaded to get into clothes. 

She was glad to see that the old} 
woman who asked about the Woodvilles 
was not in her place at the breakfast | 
table. But she came in later and with | 
the kindliest spirit took up the question | 
again. 

“T was askin’ you about the res 
villes ‘when you had a chokin’ fit last 
evenin’; and you didn’t git to tell me | 
about your husband. I’m a Claymore | 
myself—or was till I married Mr. Sloat. | 
But my mother was a Woodville like I 
told you, and finer folks never was. "| 
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would be funny if you and me was re- 
lated kind of that away, wouldn't it?” 

“Wouldn't it?” Remember echoed; and 
like Echo contributed nothing helpful to 
the conversation. 

‘Just where did 
from?” 

“T don't know!” 

“But he must have come from some- 
where.” 

“No, 
orphan.” 

“But even orphans have folks. What 
part of the country was he born in?” 

‘He doesn’t remember.” 

“Land alive, child, are you tryin’ to 
have fun with me? You're not ashamed 
of the Woodvilles, are you?” 

Naturally anyone would 
““No—oh, no!” So Remember, being in 
an unnatural frenzy, answered: “Yes.” 

This stumped Mrs. Sloat completely. 
It was her turn to choke. When she 
regained the vocal use of her windpipe, 
began again half to herself: 
ashamed of the Woodvilles, 


your husband come 


he didn’t. That is—he was an 


have | said, 


she 
“So you're 


eh? Well, well! Who'd ‘a’ thought it? 
Still, 0° course, there’s a black sheep in 
ill families. Where'd you say your hus- 


band—oh, he was an orphan, wa'n't he? 
I'd like to talk to him when he gits here 
You're expectin’ him, I believe you said.’ 


“Baa ke” 

“Well, didn’t you?” 

“Maybe. I'm liable to say anything 
when it’s hot.” 

“Say, you'd better go lay down 
You're talkin’ awful funny. Go out and 
set on the corner the porch. They’s 
usurally a breeze there if they’s any 
anywheres.”’ 

‘Thanks, I will.” 

Remember had a keen desire to go to 
her room and laugh uproariously. She 
had found a madwoman’s glee in be 


| Sloat with her evasive 


wildering old Mrs. 
answers. But in her room her insane 
self would be waiting to nag her with 


more baffling questions than Mrs. Sloat’s 

she went to the porch and sat in the 
rocker at the corner and found a little 
nepenthe in watching the tremulous 
beauty of a pepper-tree, all soft foliage 
and shadow. It seemed to be draped in 
old shawls with embroideries of deep red. 


B* and by the sad-eyed man came 
clumping along the porch and took a 
hair. He was evidently pining for some 
one to talk to, but he nearly lost his 
audience on the first question. 
‘Scuse me, ma’am, but landlady says 
your name is Woodville. That right?” 
Remember nodded and her heart be- 
gan to beat her side so hard that she 
wondered if he could not see it leap 
under her light waist. She made ready 
to escape again, but he allayed her panic: 
“Reason I ast was, I knowed a man 
o’ that name—no, dad-gone it, his name 
was Woodward. That’s right. His name 
was Woodward—or—no, it was—well, 
anyways it prob’ly wasn’t his real name, 


at that. I called him Woodie—or Wood- 
head.” 
He sat chuckling to himself over his 


reminiscences. 

“Woodie was a nice enough feller. 
Not much sense, but meant all right, I 
reckon. Many’s the mountain him and 
I prospected, the Choc’luts, Soopersti- 


} tion in the 
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tions, all of ‘em round these parts. See 
that big peak up there all by itself like a 
’Gyptian obalisk? That’s old Picacho. 
Used to be so rich in gold that a miner 
who didn’t wash three hundred dollars 
of gold a day was fired for a no-’count. 
Now it’s all abandoned, towns and camps. 
There’s gold there yit, but it’s sure hell 
to find. 

“Well, this Woodville or whatever it 
was, seems like him and i went over 
every inch of this country with a pick 
and a spyglass. We like to died a dozen 
times—water give out. Once we got to 


a water-hole so deep down our rope 
wouldn’t just quite reach it and we 
couldn’t climb down. There was a big 


rattlesnake there, at that. We was both 
black in the mouth. One of our burros 
had fell off a ledge and died and the 
other’n shook off his pack and bolted. 
And we was too weak to chase him. 
Then Woodie went plumb crazy. He 
throwed away his blankit and his clo’es 
and took off his boots and flung ‘em 
down the water-hole at the snake, and 
would’ve jumped after ‘em only I helt 
onto him. I was some feeble m’self but 
I got him roped and tied. 

“Then he cert’ny give me and Gawd 
about the best cussin’ out either of us 
ever got. And we both been swore at 
consida’ble. Well, my brain begun to 
dry up, and go crazy, too. I was starting 
to throw away my things when a pros- 
pector found us. He had water and a 
string of burros and he brought us in. 
After that, I told Woodie I was goin’ to 
keep away from the desert. He laughed 
hisself sick and says he, ‘Bodlin,—my 
name’s Bodlin,—‘Bodlin, I'll bet you fifty 
dollars you come back before the year’s 


out.’ I took him up, and I lost and 
won. Woodie went in again and stayed.” 
“He stayed?” Remember mumbled. 


“Vou mean he’s still there?” 

“He shore is, Miz Woodville. When 
we say a feller ‘stayed’ in the desert we 
mean he aint never comin’ back at tall. 
There was a piece in the Tucson paper 
about Woodie. Pore old skate, he went 
back once too often.” 


“Did he die of thirst?’ Remember 
gasped. 
“Not him. Not this time. That ol’ 


desert has more ways’n one of eatin’ 
you up. It was Woodie’s luck after dyin’ 
of thirst a hundred times to git drown- 
ded. Yessum, the desert is fuller of 
jokes than anybody you know. Take 
them miradges, for instance; when you’d 
give your soul for a spoonful of wet scum 
you see a lake and a river and a water- 
fall playin’ away just ahead of you. It 
aint there and you know it. And yet 
you know it is and you just can’t he’p 
pushin’ on to see if it aint there this 
time. 

“But Woodie, he made his camp in a 
dry arroyo bed, and durin’ the night 
they was a cloudburst and he must ’a’ 
been hit by a regular river before he 
knowed what struck him. They found 
him in a pile of brush the river had 
gathered up. When they found him it 
was as dry as ever, and his canteen was 
empty. 

“And now I’m fifty dollars ahead, for 
I can’t pay him his bet.” 

Remember thought a long time before 
che spoke. Then she said: 


“Do women ever go into the desert, 
Mr. Bodlin?” 

“Sometimes; not often. Sometimes.” 

A wild look came into her eyes and 


she nodded unwittingly. The vassal of 
the desert said: 
“Was you thinkin’ of goin’ in?” 
She smiled curiously, and even he 
who knew so little of women read a 
“Yes” in her smile. 


“With your husband?” he mumbled. 

She smiled again. 

“He’s a mighty lucky man, a mighty 
lucky man! The desert is a tough place 


on a purty little lady. It'll lose you 
that white skin and them soft hands. 
But it would be a grand thing for a 


man to have a woman to talk to and to 
take care of—to share a canteen with 
and—to find gold for.” 

He got up and walked away as if to 
escape the temptation to covet his 
neighbor’s wife. The girl was so beauti- 
ful in his eyes that he would have been 
tempted to commit murder to get her if 
that would fetch her. 

But it was Remember who was going 
to do the murdering. She had found the 
way to be rid of her husband, for the 
satisfaction of her people. 

Now if she could only find a way to 
be rid of herself! 


ND that way came to her before the 
long. day had burned itself away. 
She had hidden from the sun in her room 
and lay supine on her bed in as little 


garb as her schooled modesty would 
permit. 
She heard two waitresses talking 


the dining-room below as they set the 
tables for supper. 


“Who was that letter you got from— | | 


some feller?” 


| 
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Fool’s Fortune 





He had risked everything to see 
her—his whole career depended on 
this folly. 

With supreme daring he had 
passed the sentries—a minute more 
and she would be in his arms—he 
stepped into the glare of light and 
saw— 

But no pen can ever tell this story 
of adventure as well as— 


RICHARD D AVIS 


HARDING 
(First Uniform Edition) 


The sharp crack of a rifle—the softness of a 


| woman’s arm in the moonlight, the swish of tropic 


in | 


“Nah! It was from a lady up to Palm | 


Springs askin’ me was I comin’ back up 
there this season?” 

“Are you?” 

“Nah! Too quiet for me. 
no merry-go-round but Palm Springs— 
my Gawd! It’s just a little spot of 
shadder in the desert. Nice and cool in 
the season but what does cool get you if 


you're cut off from all the world? Would | 


Yuma aint | 


ya b’lieve ut, there aint even a movin’ | 


pitcher there. When I want to hide | 
from the worl’ I'll crawl into Palm 
Springs, but not before.” 

“This lady offer you a job?” 

“Ves, she’s on her knees to me. Mrs. 


Randles, her name is. Husband’s got a 
ranch. Nice little hotel there too, with 
jobs goin’ beggin,’ but not for me, thank 
you. I’m through with them retreats. 
Gimme folks and plenty of ’em. How’d 
you like to go there and take my job at 
Randles’?”’ 

The other girl’s voice moaned: “Me? 
Not much! I run away from home to 
git love and excitement and look where 
I’ve landed! My Gawd, but I wisht I 
was back in Wichita!” 

The voices died in a clatter of plates 
and knives and forks. There was melan- 
choly and thwarted ambition everywhere 
evidently. 

Remember had never heard of Palm 
Springs, but she was looking for just 
such a place. And a ranch! 
always wanted to see a ranch. 

She wanted to get away from every- 





She had | 


| Occupation 


waters against the steamer’s side—he has got 
them all in his stories. This is the 
man who went to Mexico, Africa, 
to South America, to England, to 
Japan—aell over the world searching 
for adventures and rcmences, end 
he found them—up in the moun- 
tains, on the battlefield, in fashion- 
able drawing rooms. © man ever 
saw so many kinds of life when it 
is gayest, when it is fullest of excite- 
ment, as RICHARD HARDING 
DAVIS, and he was so handsome, 
so lovable, so daring, so kind, that 
people loved him wherever he went. 
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body that had ever known her. She 
wanted to find some deep dark cave. 
She was the prey already of the instinct 
that Doctor Bretherick had spoken of, 
the instinct to crawl away and hide dur- 
ing the long, ugly phase ahead of her and 
the fearful climax at the end of it. 


Heat and fatigue whipped her into 
hysteria. She found energy enough for 


one last desperate letter home. Then 
she would declare her soul bankrupt, and 
face the world free of responsibilities to 
the past. 


Darling Mamma and Papa, 

By now you have probably ceased 
to be surprised at anything I do. 
You'll think I've gone clean crazy and 


[ guess I have, but as long as I'm 
getting better and happier every day 
you wont mind. 


I've been too busy to write you all 
about John as I promised. He is out 
here scouting for a famous mine and 
is going prospecting for it right away. 
It is a famous lost mine that got 
abandoned on account of some old 
litigation and was nearly forgotten. 
So he’s on the hunt for it and we're 
going out to hunt for it together. It 
means losing ourselves in the desert and 


the mountains for a long while— 
there's no telling how long—but it will 
be terribly romantic and fine for my 
health and when next you hear from 
me I may be so rich I'll send you a 
solid gold sewing machine, Mamma, 


and Papa a solid gold pulpit 
There’s no mail delivery where we're 


going and no way of reaching us, but 
don’t worry. If anything happens I'll 
let you know. If you don't hear from 
me for a long while you'll know every- 
thing’s all right. You can send your 
letters to me here ahd I'll find them 
when I get back. Don’t send me any 
more money. ; 
So good-by and blessings on your 
darling heads. John sends his love. 
Your loving, loving, loving 
Mem 
John Woodville was going into the 


desert to “stay,” Remember had decided. 
She envied him the calm certainty of 
his fate ; 
She would go to Palm Springs and toil 
humbly as long as she could, and save 
her wages and pretend to be a widow. 
She would go there in mourning and bury 
her heart in sackcloth and ashes. And 
perhaps in that thief’s crucifixion to 
which she was carrying her own increas- 
ingly heavy cross, she would die un- 
known and be lost to the too many 
miseries of this world ; 
And so she went into the desert to 
“stay.” She went there to find obscurity 
and concealment, to embrace poverty 


| and humility. 


But everything went by contraries, and 
from that oasis she was to be caught 
up into a fiery chariot, for all the world 
to behold as it rolled her round and 
round the globe on an amazing destiny. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


‘TBAT a lie never prospers is a lie 
that always prospers. It is dis- 
couraging for lovers of the truth to re- 
view the innumerable and eternal un- 
truths that are told for.the Truth’s sake. 

Remember broke away’ from Yuma 
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with an unusual economy of falsehood 
Her trunk was the only difficulty. She 
finally decided to ask her landlady to 
hold it for her until she returned for it 
She put into it everything that she could 
spare. She was going to travel light and 
forage on the country. She told the 
landlady the same story she embodied 
in her farewell letter home, and asked 
her to hold any mail that might come 
Then she slipped away while Mrs. Sloat 
was not looking. 

She went to the station with her old 
suitcase and took the train into the Im- 
perial Valley. To her it was as pathless 
and mapless and as filled with strange 
beasts as to the first prospectors 
Only, she was not looking for gold or 
adventure. She was looking for Peace 
And like the usual pioneer she was sure 
to find almost everything but what she 
hunted. 

In her ignorance, Remember bought 
her ticket to Palm Springs station, in- 
stead of to Whitewater, where an auto- 
bus would have met her. 

Remember was deposited at the lone- 
ly station and fear smothered her as she 
watched the train vanish into the glare 
But a rancher almost as shy as she 
offered her the hospitality of his wagon 
He was rough, unshaven and unkempt 
the very picture of a stage robber. Still 
she preferred him to the solitude and he 
turned out to be almost as silent. 

He was too timid to ask her ques- 
tions and she was grateful to him for 
that. He said that he was going past 
the Randles’ ranch anyhow, and would 
leave her there. And he said nothing 
more 

When the ranchman had helped her 
into his wagon he unhitched the horses 
and made a dash for the seat. The 
horses began the journey with a take-off 
from the ground that hinted at a voyage 
through the air rather than along the 
road. Then they settled down to their 
ordinary gait. Remember would have 
called it a runaway, but the driver did 
not even haul in on the lines. 


FTER a time, Remember saw ahead 
of her a shimmering lake and trees 


and a waterfall. 

“That’s Palm Springs, I suppose,” she 
said. 

“No ma’am, that’s a miradge—a 


‘maginary miradge. They’s nothin’ there 
at tall—no ma’am.” 

And now Remember had learned that 
her own eyes could lie to her with con- 
vincing vividness. She wondered if they 
deceived her when they showed her sage- 
brush and crippled trees bent in rheu- 
matic agonies. She thought she saw 
Lilliputian alligators scuttering here and 
there. They were chuckwallas, but she 
did not dare ask about them. 

Suddenly as the road led them within 
eyeshot of two vast hills of sand un- 
spotted with vegetation, she saw what 
she was sure was pure mirage—a scene 
that must have come from her memory 
of a picture in an old volume of Bible 
stories. She would almost have sworn 
that she looked into the desert of Araby 
for she seemed to see a train of camels 
in trappings, and perched upon their 
billowy humps, men in the garb of Bed- 
ouins. 
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but they persisted in their story. Hav- 

| ing been so perfectly deceived by the 
equally visible lake and cascade that 

were not, she did not mention the camels 

| to her host, who gave no sign of wonder. 
Then the horses seemed to suffer from 

| the same delusion, for they grew panicky, 
and began to buck and back and leave 

the road. The driver yelled at them and 

tried to force them ahead, but as they 

| drew near the camels they went into 
hysterics. 


She rubbed her eyes and scolded them, 
| 


other’s impulses. But at length their 
insanities coincided; they slewed in the 
same direction, carried the wagon into 
the side-ditch and overturned it. 


in the soft sand, so little injured that her 
only thought was for pulling down her 
skirts. 


HE lay still reclining—not in pain but 
in wonderment, as the wagon slid 


They refused to obey yells | 
or reins, or the whiplash or even each | 


Remember found herself gently spilled | 


on its side, the driver stumbling along | 


and still clinging to the lines as if he | 


| tried to hold giant falcons in leash. The | 


caravan grew restive too, and Remember 


was consumed with perplexity as she saw | 


one of the animals forced to its knees not 
far from her. The sheik, or whatever 


he was, tumbled from the saddle and ran 


to her. 


; . 
A brown face looked out from the 
hood, and from the scarlet lips sur- | 


rounded by a short beard came a voice 
| startlingly un-Arabic. 
| “Miss Steddon! Miss 
Steddon!” 

She was so dazed that she could only 
stare into the mysterious face, doubly 
dark against the blinding sun. 
smiled and laughed. 

“You don’t know me? 

| call ‘Mr. Woodville?’ ” 


Remember 


The Arab | 


Don’t you re- 


This frightened her and confused her 


unbearably. 

“Who are you?” she gasped. 

“As a matter of fact I’m only Mr. 
Holby, Tom Holby—a common movie- 
actor out on location. But the last time 
you saw me you called me Mr. Wood- 
ville.” 

“Oh, did I? 
husband.” 

“Your husband! 
don a week or two ago.” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Oh, I see. You have taken the fatal 
step since then. Is that Mr. Woodville 
| playing tag with those dancing demons 
out there?” 

“Oh, no, he’s dead.” 

“Dead! Why, what on earth—” 

She dropped her head. She could not 


I was thinking of my 





those famous eyes. She could not think 
in the flailing sunbeams pounding her 
aching head. 
Holby read this as grief and sighed: 
“You don’t want to talk about it, of 
course. Forgive me. But you can’t 
stay here.” 


Where then could she go— what 

ultimately was to be the end of this 

girl who sought to flee from herself? 

Her most astonishing experience 

thus far occurs in the next install- 

ment of this novel—in the Decem- 
ber number. 





face the rush of sympathetic horror in | 


You were Miss Sted- 
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she said. “Hossifer, he a 
Bite? He ain’ bite 
he a lovin’-hearted 


“Hossifer?” 
mighty lovin’ dog! 
nobody Hossifer, 
dog. : 

Elsie had come out of her gate, and 
she bent over the wagon with Daisy. 
“Oh, my!” she said wistfully. “I do 
wish we could have this baby to play 
with.” 


“Couldn't we?’ Daisy asked of the 
baby’s grandmother. “Would you be 
willing to sell it to us?” 

“Nom,” the colored woman replied, 


though she manifested no surprise at the 
question “Nom; my son-law, he 
wouldn’ lem me sell Willamilla.” 
“Well, would you give it to us, then?” 
“Nom. Can’ give Willamilla “way.” 
“Oh, my!” Daisy exclaimed. “I do 
wish we could have this baby to play 
with awhile, anyway.” 


HE woman appeared to consider this, 
and her processes of considering it 

interested the children Her streaked 
eyes were unusually large and protuber- 
ant; she closed them, letting the cum- 
brous lids roll slowly down over them, 
and she swayed alarmingly as she did this, 
almost losing her balance, but she re- 
covered herself, opened her eyes widely, 
and said: 

“How long you want play with Willa- 
milla, honey ?’ 

“Oh!” Daisy cried 
Oh, all afternoon!” 


“Will you let us? 


“Listen me,” said Willamilla’s grand- 
mother. “I got errand I love to go on. 
Wagon push ri’ heavy, too. I leave 


Willamilla with you lovin’ lille whi’ chul- 
lun, an’ come back free o'clock.” 


“Oh, lovely!” Daisy and Elsie both 
shouted 

“Free o'clock,” said the colored 
woman 

“That'll give us lots o° time,” said 
Elsie. “Maybe almost an hour!” 

The woman took a parcel from the 


wagon; it was wrapped in an old news- 
paper, and its shape was the shape of a 
bottle, though not that of an infant’s 
milk-bottle. Also, the cork was not quite 
secure, and the dampened paper about 
the neck of this bottle gave forth a faint 
odor of sweet spirits of niter mingled 
with the spicy fragrance of a decoction 
from juniper, but naturally, neither the 
odor nor the shape of the parcel meant 
anything to the children. It meant a 
great, great deal to Willamilla’s grand- 
ma, however; and her lovingness visibly 
increased as she took the parcel in her 
arms. 

“I’m go’ take this nice loaf o’ bread 


| ta some po’ ole sick folks whut live up 


the alley ovuh yonnuh,” she - said. 
“Hossifer he go’ stay with Willamilla an’ 
li’le wagon.” She moved away, but 
paused to speak to Hossifer, who fol- 
lowed her. “Hossifer, you the lovin’est 
dog in a wide worl’, but you go on back, 
honey!” She petted him, then waved him 
away. “Go on back, Hossifer!” And 
Hossifer returned to the wagon, while 
she crossed the street toward the mouth 
of an alley. 


| 
| (Continued from page 36) 


The children stared after her, being 
even more interested, just then, in her 
peculiar progress than they were in their 
extraordinary new plaything. When the 
colored woman reached a point about 
halfway across the street, she found a 
difficulty in getting forward; her feet 
bore her slowly sidewise for some paces; 
she seemed to wander and waver; then, 
with an effort at concentration, she ap- 
peared to see a straighter path before her, 
followed it, and passed from sight down 
the alley. 

Behind her she left a strongly favor- 
able impression. Never had Daisy and 
Elsie met an adult more sympathetic to 


their wishes, or one more easily per- 
suaded, than this obliging woman, and 


they turned to the baby with a pleasure 
in which there was mingled a slight 
surprise. They began to shout endearing 
words at Willamilla immediately, how 
ever, and even Master Coy looked upon 
the infant with a somewhat friendly eye, 
for he was warmed toward it by a sense 
of temporary proprietorship, and also by 
a feeling of congeniality, due to a sup- 
position of his in regard to Willamilla’s 
sex. But of course Laurence’s greater 
interest was in Hossifer, though the 
latter's manner was not encouraging 
Hossifer’s brow became furrowed with 
lines of suspicion; he withdrew to a dis- 
tance of a dozen yards or so, and made a 
gesture indicating that he was about to 
sit down, but upon Laurence’s approach- 
ing him, he checked the impulse, and 
moved farther away, muttering internal- 
ly. 

“Good doggie!” Laurence said. “J 
wont hurt you. Hyuh, Hossifer! Hyuh, 
Hossifer!” 


OSSIFER’S mutterings became more 
audible, his brow more furrowed, 
and his eyes more undecided. Thus by 
every means he sought to make plain 
that he might adopt any course of action 
whatever, that he but awaited the de- 
cisive impulse, would act as it impelled, 
and declined responsibility for what he 
should happen to do on the spur of the 
moment. Laurence made a second effort 
to gain his confidence, and after failing 
conspicuously, he thought best to return 
to Willamilla and the ladies. 
“My goodness!” he said. 
earth you doin’ to that baby?” 
Chattering in the busiest and most im- 
portant way, they had taken Willamilla 
from the wagon and had settled which 
one was to have the “first turn.” This 
fell to Daisy, and holding Willamilla in 
her arms rather laboriously—for Willa- 
milla was fourteen months old and fat— 
she began to walk up and down, crooning 


“What 


on 


something she no doubt believed to be a 
lullaby. 
“It’s my turn,” Elsie said. “I've 


counted a hundred.” 

“No fair!” Daisy protested at once. 
“You counted too fast.” And she con- 
tinued to pace the sidewalk with Willa- 
milla while Elsie walked beside her, in- 
sisting upon a rightful claim. 

“Here!” Laurence said, coming up to 
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You're holdin’ him all 
—you better 
bet if 
longer 


“Listen! 
sprawled out and everything 
put him back in the wagon. I 
you hold him that way much 
youll spoil somep’m in him.” 


them. 


“Him?” Both of his fair friends 
shouted; and they stared at Laurence 
with widening eyes. “Well, I declare!” 


“Haven't you even 
know it’s a girl, 


Elsie said pettishly. 
enough 


got sense to 
Laurence Coy?” 

It is not!” 

“It is, too!” they both returned. 

“Listen here!” said Laurence. “Look 
at his name! I guess that settles it, 
don’t it?” 

“It settles it he’s a girl,” Daisy cried 
I bet you don’t even know what her 
name is.” 

‘Oh, I don’t?” 

“Well, what is it, then?” 

‘Willie Miller.” 

“What?” 

“Willie Miller Laurence said. 
“That’s what his own gran’mother said 
his name was. She said his name’s 
Willie Miller.” 


Upon this, the others shouted in 
rision; and with the greatest vehemence 
they told him over and over that Willa- 
milla’s name was Willamilla, that Willa- 
milla was a girl’s name, that Willamilla 
was consequently a girl, that she was a 
girl anyhow, no matter what her name 
was, but that her name actually 
Willamilla, as her own grandmother had 
informed them. Grandmothers, Daisy 
and Elsie explained pityingly, are sup- 
posed to know the names of their own 
grandchildren 


AURENCE resisted all this informa- 

tion as well as he was able, setting 
forth his own convictions in the matter, 
and continuing his argument while they 
continued theirs, but finally, 
tion, he proposed a compromise. 

“Go on an’ call him Willamilla,” he 
said bitterly, “—if you got to! J doe’ 
care if you haven’t got any more sense’n 
to call him Willamilla when his real 
name’s Willie Miller an’ his own gran’- 


mother says so! /’m goin’ to call him 
Wilhe Miller till I die; only for heav- 
enses’ sake hush up!” 

The ladies declined to do as he sug- 
gested; whereupon he withdrew from the 
dispute, and while they talked on, de- 
riding as well as instructing him, he 


de- | 


was | 


in despera- | 


leaned upon the gate and looked gloomily | 


at the ground. However, at intervals, he 
formed with his lips, though soundlessly, 
the stubborn words, “His name’s Willie 
Miller!” 

“Oh, I 
Daisy cried. 
walk! Le’s 
if she doesn’t know 
we can teach her!” 

Elsie gladly fell in with her friend’s 
idea, and together they endeavored to 
place Willamilla upon her feet on the 
ground. In this they were 
with insuperable difficulties: 


tell you what’d be lovely!” 
“Maybe she knows how to 
put her down and see—and 
how already, why, 





confronted | 
Willamilla 


proved unable to comprehend their in- | 


tentions; and although Daisy knelt and 


repeatedly placed the small feet in 
position, the experiment was wholly un- 
successful. Nevertheless the  experi- | 


menters, not at all discouraged, continued 
it with delight, for they played that 
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“Well—” he said uncertainly; then he | 
brightened a little. “I'll be smokin’ 
cigars,” he said. 


“All right, you can.” And _ having 
placed Willamilla in the wagon, Daisy 
| grasped the handle, pushing the vehicle 
before her. Laurence put a twig in his 
mouth, puffing elaborately; Elsie walked 
beside Willamilla; and so the procession 
moved—Hossifer, still in a mood of in- 
decision, following at a varying distance. 
And Daisy sang her lullaby as they went. 

This singing of hers had an unfavorable 
effect upon Laurence. For a few minutes 
|after they started he smoked his twig 
| with a little satisfaction and had a slight 
enjoyment in the thought that he was the 
head of a family—but something within 
him kept objecting to the game; he found 
that really he did not like it. He bore 
it better on the second and fourth blocks, 
for Elsie was the mother then, but he 
felt a strong repulsion when Daisy as- 
sumed that relation. He intensely dis- 


liked being the father when she was the | 
mother, and he was reluctant to have | 


anybody see him serving in that capacity. 
Daisy’s motherhood was aggressive; she 
sang louder and louder, and even without 
the singing the procession attracted a 
great deal of attention from pedestrians. 
Laurence felt that Daisy’s music was in 
bad taste, especially as she had not yet 
pulled up her stocking. 


HE made up the tune, as well as the 

words, of her lullaby; the tune held 
beauty for no known ears except her 
own, and these were the words: 


Oh, my da-ar-luh-un baby, 

My-y lit-tull baby! 

Go to sleep! Go to slee-heep! 
Oh, my dear lit-tull baby! 

My baby, my dar-luh-un bay-bee, 
My bay-bee, my bay-hay-bee! 


As she thus soothed the infant, who 
naturally slumbered not, with Daisy’s 
shrill voice so near, some people on the 
opposite side of the street looked across 
and laughed; and this caused a blush of 
mortification to spread over the face of 
(the father. 

“Listen!” he remonstrated. 
don’t haf to make all that noise.” 

She paid no attention but went on sing- 
ing. 

“Listen!” said Laurence nervously. 
“Anyways, you don’t haf to open your 
mouth so wide when you sing, do you? 
It looks terrable!” 

She opened it even wider and sang still 
louder. 


“Vou 


My lit-tull baby, my da-ar-luh-un 
bay-bee ! 


My bay-bee! My bay-hay-bee! 


“Oh, my!” Laurence said, and he re- 
tired to the rear; whereupon Hossifer 
|gave him a look and fell back a little 
\farther. “Listen Laurence called to 
Daisy. “You scared the dog!” 

Daisy stopped singing and glanced back 
over her shoulder. “I did not!” she said. 
“You scared her yourself.” 

“Who?” Laurence advanced to the side 
of the wagon, staring incredulously. 
|““Who you talkin’ about?” 

“She was walkin’ along nice only a 
little way behind us,” Daisy said, “until 
| you went near her.” 
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“IT went near who?” Laurence asked, 


looking very much disturbed. “Who 
was walkin’ along nice?” 
“Hossifer was. You said / scared her, 


and all the time she— 

“Listen!” said Laurence, breathing 
rapidly. “I wont stand it. This dog isn’t 
Jor Pyorrhea prevention Fit 

‘“Hossifer’s a girl’s name,” said Daisy 
placidly. “I bet you never heard of a 
boy by that name in your life!” 

“Well, what if I never?” | 

“Well,” said Daisy, authoritatively, 
“that proves it. Hossifer’s a girl’s name 
and you just the same as said so your- 
self Elsie, didn’t he say Hossifer isn’t 
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a boy’s name, an’ doesn't that prove | | 
i : Hossifer’s a girl?” / 
ai “Yes, it does,” Elsie returned with 
Tender Gums decision. | 
3 : When your complexion of } 
Bleeding, spongy, receding gums 1] after years is determined. | | 
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7 . Ss - s » “ yy? 2 ¢ | between childhood and young | 
not corrected, loss of teeth may hook his head. Oh, my!” he said | womanhood mars the beauty of | | 
follow. Pyorrhocide Powder is the | morosely, for these two appeared set | many a complexion. The skin 
only dentifrice whose value in treating upon allowing him no colleagues or asso- || eruptions of adolescence may leave 
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- és ’ ar. it-fn/ 7 rep. |; will instruct their daughters in 
Powder's spec ific purpose is to Oh, my dar-lun_lit-tull bay hay bee the use of a good aperient to keep | 
restore and maintain gum health: it bee!” she sang; and she may have been the skin fair and the blood clear. } | 
: - , Nature's Remedy (NR Tablets), || 
also cleans and polishes the teeth. 


thus far remained remarkably placid 
under her new circumstances; Willamilla 
began to cry. 


Dentists everywhere prescribe it. 
Use it daily for healthy gums and 
clean, white teeth. 
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de ated supply protest, making use of a voice like the | 
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of a wail that rose high over the sing- 

S Sold by ing ; she lifted up her voice and used the 

full power - lungs and throat to produce 

, Druggists such a sound that even the heart of the 

Everywhere father was disquieted, while the mamma 

and the visiting lady at once flung them- 
selves on their knees beside the wagon 
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Daisy was not pleased with his remark. | : ig 
“T'll thank you not to be so kinely com- |} j Oh A-VE DIAMOND (ee) 
plimentary, Mister Laurence Coy!” she & WATCH 
said; and she took up Willamilla in her 
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the acme of watch production — universally 


recognized by owners and experts as the 
peer of all watches — is now being sent out on 
approval, Send for literature giving full expla- 
nation of this wonderful offer. Take advantage 

of this opportunity to secure a rare bargain. 
The 21-Jewel Burlington 


Free Boo is sold to you at a very 


low price and on the very special terms (after free 
examination) of only $5.00 a month—no interest. 

Send for the most complete watch book ever 
produced. 100 designs and engravings beauti- 
fully illustrated im colors, peas letter or post 
card for it today — it is 
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Derience. Free book tells everything — salaries paid — Tells How 
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x” any branch of the work—how it opens the door to magazine 
and motion pret ure writing, a to other opportunities—how little it 
-osts how we id you in securing a good position. Book points 
way to big nioge: _ “absolutely free — write today 
Newspaper Training Assoc., Dept. 39, 1123 Rroadway. New York 

1 CAN TEACh YOU Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two-Step, 
Waltz and newest ‘‘up-to-the-minute’’ society dances 
in a few hours—at home—in private by the wonderful 
Peak System of Mail Instruction 
REMARKABLE NEW METHOD. Easy — fascinating. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. No music —no partner 
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Your Your Weight 


you CAN do it in a dignified, 
nple way in the privacy of 
your 


sit 
your 
family 

I know you can, because I've 
reduced 45,000 women from 20 to 
85 lbs., and what I have done for 
so many I can do for you 

Don’t reduce by drugs or diet 
alone. You'll look old if you do. 
You should have work adapted to 
your ¢ ondition. 

No wome need carry one 
pound of excess fat. It's sosime- 
ple to wetzh what you should, 
and you enjoy the process. My 
cheerful letters and your scales 
kee P you enthusiastic 

I build your vitality, strengthen 
your heart and teach you how 
to stand, walk and breathe cor- 
rectly, as I reduce you. 

If you send me your height and 
weicht, I'll tell you just what you 
should weigh. No charge— and 
I'll send you an illustrated book- 
let FREE, showing you how to 
stand correctly. Write me! I 
will respect your confidence. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 14, 1819 Broadway, New York oo 





‘oom and 
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arms, and rather staggeringly began to 
walk to and fro with her, singing: 


Oh, my peshus litt-tull bay-hay-bee-hee! 


Elsie walked beside her, singing too, 











}and made it clear that he would not 


| that exhibited 


while Willamilla beat upon the air with 
| desperate hands and feet, closed her effer- 
| vescent eyes as tightly as she could, 
| opened her mouth till the orifice appeared 
jas the most part of her visage, and al- 
| lowed the long-sustained and far-reaching 
| ululations therefrom to issue. Laurence 
began to find his position intolerable. 
“For heavenses’ sakes!” he said. “If 
this keeps up much longer, /’m goin’ 





home. Everybody’s a-lookin’ at us all up 
an’ down the street! Why’nt you quit 
| singin’ an’ give him a chance to get over 


whatever’s the matier with him?” 


| “Well, why don’t you do somep’m to 
|help stop her from cryin’, yourself?” 
| Elsie asked, crossly 


“Well, I will,” he promised, much too 
jrashly. “I'd stop him in a minute if I 
|had my way.” 

‘All right,” Daisy said unexpectedly, 
|halting with Willamilla just in front of 
|him. “Go on an’ stop her, you know so 
much!’ 

“He'll stop when / tell him to,” 
Laurence said, in the grim tone his father 
sometimes used, and with an air of power 
and determination, he rolled up the right 
sleeve of his shirtwaist, exposing the 
slender arm as far as the elbow. Then 
he shook his small fist in Willamilla’s 
face. 

“You quit your noise!” he said sternly. 
“You hush up! Hush up this minute! 
Hush opp!” 
| Willamilla abated 

“Didn’t you hear me tell you to hush 
| up?” Laurence asked her fiercely. “You 
|goin’ to do it?” And he shook his fist 
}at her again. 


nothing. 


PON this, Willamilla seemed vaguely 

to perceive something personal to 
herself in his gesture, and to direct her 
own flagellating arms as if to beat at 
his approaching fist. 

“Look out!’ Laurence said 
ingly. “Don’t you try any o’ 
|me, Mister!” 

But the 
squirmings 
Daisy; she 

dropping the 


threaten- 
that with 


incessant 
much for 
fear of 
suddenly 


mulatto baby’s 
were now too 
staggered, and in 

lively burden 
arms. 
“Here!” she gasped. “I’m ’most worn 
out! Take her!” 

“Oh, golly!” Laurence said. 

“Don’t drop her! both ladies 
screamed. “Put her back in the wagon.” 

Obeying them willingly for once, he 


turned to the wagon to replace Willamilla 
| therein; but as he stooped, he was forced 
|to pause and stoop no farther. 


Hossifer | 
had ‘stationed himself beside the wagon 


allow Willamilla to be replaced. He 
growled; his upper lip quivered in a way 
almost his whole set of 
teeth as Laurence stooped, and when 
Laurence went round to the other side of 
the wagon, and bent over it with his 
squirming and noisy bundle, Hossifer fol- 
lowed, and repeated the demonstration. 
He heightened its eloquence, in fact, mak- 


imi, TE feints and little jumps, and increasing 
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The most fascinating thing 
in the world! 


—learning to write for the Movies! Millions are 
yearning to do it! Thousands are learning how! 
Movie lovers everywhere are taking it up! It’s a 
wonderful new idea—exciting, magnetic, full of a 
thousand glowing new possibilities for everyone— 
Learninc How to Wrire PHOTOPLAYS AND Sro- 
RIES BY A SimpLteE New System or GOING TO THE 
Movies to Ger Ipras! 

The wonder, the thrill, the joy, the deep personal 
gratification of seeing your own thoughts, your own 
your own dreams, the scenes you pictured in 
your fancy, the situation sketched in your imagina- 
tion, the characters you whimsically portrayed,— 
all gloriously come to life right there on the screen 
before your very eyes, while you sit in the audience 
with that flushed, proud smile of success! Yours! 
Yours at last. And you never dreamed it could be! 
You doubted yourself, —thought you needed a 

fancy education or “gift of writing.” 

To think of thousands now writing plays and 
stories who used to imagine they Never Covtp! 
Not geniuses, but just average, everyday, plain, me- 
and-you kind of people. Men and women in many 
businesses and professions—the modest worker, the 
clerk, the stenographer, bookkeeper, salesman, 
motorman, truckman, barber, boiler-maker, doctor, 
lawyer, salesgirl, nurse, manicurist, model—people 
of all trades and temperaments deeply immersed 
in “manufacturing movie ideas of planning scen- 
arios, of adapting ideas from photoplays they see, 
of re-building plots, of transforming situations, or 
re-making characters seen on the films—all devot- 
ing every moment of their spare time to this absorb- 
ing, happy worl Turning leisure hours into golden 
possibilities! 

And the big secret of their boundless enthusiasm, 
now catching on like wild-fire among all classes of 
people, is that many of them, by reading some 
article just as you are reading this, have discovered 
the wonders of a New System of Story and Play 
Writing, published at Auburn, New York, which 
enables them to make such rapid progress that they 
are soon transfixed with amazement at the sim- 
plicity and ease with which plays and stories are 
put together for the magazines and moving picture 
studios. 

For the world’s supply 


ideas, 


of photoplays is constantly 

absorbed in the huge, hungry maw of public demand 
Nearly anybody may turn to playwriting with 
profit It is the most fascinating thing in the world! 
‘And also most lucrative. Skilled writers live in 
luxury and have princely incomes. They dictate 
their own terms and never are dictated to They 
live and work and do as they please ‘hey are 
free, independent, prosperous and popular! 

You need not stay outside of this Paradise, unless you 
WANT to! You haveas much right to Suecess as they. They 
too, had to begin—they, too, were once uncertain of them- 
selves. But they made a start, they took a chance, they 
gave themselves the benefit of the doubt they simply BE- 
LIEVED THEY COULD—AND THEY Dip! Your experience 
— be the very same, so why not have a try at it? The 

yay is wide open and the start easier than ever you 
ora amed. Listen! The Authors’ Press, of Auburn, New 
York, today makes you this astonishing offer: Realizing 
that you, like many others, are uncertain our ability 
and don't know whether you could learn to write or not, 

they agree to send you absolutely 
WoNDER BOOK FoR 
which is a book of 
wonders for ambitious men and 
women, beautifully illustrated 
with handsome photographs- 
gold mine of ideas that will grat 
your expectations so fully thaf you 
will be on the tip-toe of eagerness 
to BEGIN WRITING AT ONCE! 

So don’t turn over this page 
without writing your name and 
address below nd mailing at 
once, You've nothing to pay 
You're not obligated in the slight- 
est. THIS MAGNIFICENT BOOK Is 

: Simply send 10 
coin or stamps to 
addressing 
No strings 
to be 






free ‘‘THE 
WRITERS,” 





cents in U.S 
eover cost of packing, 
and mailing this book. 
to this offer. Your copy is all ready, waiting 
Send a and get it now 
The Authors’ Press; Dept. 324, Auburn, Mm. Te 
Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE “The Wonder 
Book for Writers.”” This does not obligate me in 
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drawing. The above picture was 
drawn by Student W ynn Holcomb. 
We have a great number of stu- 
dents and graduates whose work 
appears in magazines and news- 
papers all over the country. 


Can You Draw? 


If you like to draw write for our book. 
Read about our new method Home Study 
Course in cartooning, illustrating, design- 
ing. Learn at home, by mail, in spare time. 


Become an Artist 
Commercial 
You can earn 


Illustrators, Cartoonists, 
Artists make big money. 
$25 to $100 a week and more. Learn under 
personal direction of Will H. Chandlee, fa- 
mous hewspaper, magazine, advertising 
artist of 30 years’ successful experience. 


Book and Outfit Free 
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‘How to Become 
includes, 
Director 


Complete outfit 
Write for handsome book,* 
an Artist.” Tells what Course 
shows many drawings made by 
Chandlee and many students. 


Write Postal NOW 


Even if you 
our Course 


have no 
will 


Don't miss our book 
knowledge of drawing, 


previous 

enable you to become a successful cartoonist or 
illustrator. Many students earn money while they 
are learning. If you are ambitious to get ahead, to 
earn more money, write for our free book and spe- 
ial offer now. You can do as well as our other suc- 
cessful students! Write now for our free book, 
**How to Become an Artist.’’ Mail letter or postal. 


Washington School of Art, Inc. 
Room 1696 Marden Building, Washington. D. C_ 
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| the wagon! 
| on the sidewalk and let her lay 


| 


| having 


| bidden him to 


as well as the 
Thus menaced, 


| the visibility of his teeth, 
poignancy of his growling. 


| Laurence straightened up and moved 
backward a few steps, while his two 
friends, some distance away, kept telling 
him, with unreasonable insistence, to do 
as they had instructed him 

“Put her in the wagon, and come on!” 
they called. “We got to go back! t’s 
after three o’clock! Come on!” 

Laurence explained the difficulty in 
which he found himself. “He wont let 
me,” he said 

“Who wont?” Daisy asked, coming 
nearer 

This dog. He wont let me put him 
back in the wagon; he almost bit me 
when I tried it. Here!” And he tried 
to restore Willamilla to Daisy. “You 
take her an’ put her in.” 


But Daisy, retreating, emphatically de- 


clined—which was likewise the course 
adopted by Elsie when Laurence ap- 
proached her. Both said that Hossifer 


“must 
milla, 
duct. 

“Well, I wont keep her,” Laurence said, 
hotly. “I don’t expect to go deaf just 
because some ole dog don’t want her in 
I’m goin’ to slam her down 
there! 


want” Laurence to keep Willa- 
for thus they interpreted his con- 


| I'm gettin’ mighty tired of all this.” 
But when he moved to do as he 
threatened, and would have set Willa- 


milla upon the pavement, the unreason- 
able Hossifer again refused permission. 


He placed himself close to Laurence, 
growling loudly, displaying his teeth, 
bristling, poising dangerously, and Laur- 


ence was forced to straighten himself 
once more without having deposited the 
infant, whom he now hated poisonously. 

“My goodness!” he said desperately. 

“Don’t you see?” Daisy cried, and her 
tone was less sympathetic than triumph- 
ant. “It’s just the way we said; Hossifer 
wants you to keep her!” 


fF LSIE agreed with her, and both 
seemed pleased with themselves for 
divined Hossifer’s intentions so 
readily, though as a matter of fact they 
were entirely mistaken in this intuitional 
analysis. Hossifer cared nothing at all 
about Laurence’s retaining Willamilla; 
neither was the oyster-colored dog’s con- 
duct so irrational as the cowed and 
wretched Laurence thought it. In the 


| first place, Hossifer was never quite him- 


self away from an alley; he had been 
upon a strain all that afternoon. Then, 
when the elderly colored woman had for- 
accompany her, and he 
found himself with strangers, including a 
white boy, and away from everything 
familiar, except Willamilla, in whom he 
had never taken any personal interest, he 
became uneasy and fell into a querulous 
mood. His uneasiness naturally —con- 
cerned itself with the boy, and was 
deepened by two definite attempts of this 
boy to approach him. 

When the family Sunday walk was 
undertaken, Hossifer followed Willa- 
milla and the wagon; for of course he 
realized that this was one of those things 
about which there can be no question: 
one does them, and that’s all. But his 
thoughts were constantly upon the boy, 
and he resolved to be the first to act if 
the boy made the slightest hostile gesture. 
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Meanwhile, his nerves were unfavorably 
affected by the strange singing, and they 
were presently more upset by the blatan- 
cies of Willamilla. Her wailing acted un 
pleasantly upon the sensitive apparatus 
of his ear—the very thing that made him 
so strongiy dislike tinny musical instru- 


ments and brass bands. And then, just 
as he was feeling most disorganized, he 
saw the boy stoop. Hossifer did not 


realize that Laurence stooped because he 
desired to put Willamilla into the wago: 
Hossifer did not connect Willamilla with 
the action at all. He saw only that the 
stooped. Now, why does a boy 
stoop? He stoops to pick up something 
to throw at Hossifer made up his 
mind not to let Laurence stoop. 

That was all; he was perfectly willing 
for Willamilla to be put back in the 
wagon, and the father, the mother and 
the visiting lady were alike mistaken— 
especially the father, whose best judg- 
ment was simply that Hossifer was of a 
disordered mind and had developed a 
monomania for a very special persecu- 
tion. Hossifer was sane, and his motives 
were rational. Dogs who are over two 
years of age never do anything without a 
motive; Hossifer was nearing seven. 

Daisy and Elsie, mistaken though they 
were, insisted strongly upon their own 


boy 


a dog 


point-of-view in regard to him. “She 
wants you to keep her! She wants you 
to keep her!” they cried, and they 
chanted it as a sort of refrain; they 


clapped their hands and capered, adding 
their noise to Willamilla’s, and showing 
little appreciation of the desperate state 
of mind into which events had plunged 
their old friend Laurence. 

“She wants you to keep her!” they 
chanted. “She wants you to keep her. 
She wants you to keep her, Laurence! 

Laurence piteously entreated them to 
call Hossifer away; but the latter was 


cold to their rather sketchy attempts to 


gain his attention. However, they suc- 
ceeded in making him more excited, and 
he began to bark furiously, in a bass 
voice. Having begun, he barked without 
intermission, so that with Hossifer’s 
barking, Willamilla’s relentless wailing, 
and the joyous shouting of Daisy and 
Elsie, Laurence might well despair of 
making himself heard. He seemed to 
rave in a pantomime of oral gestures, his 
arms and hands being occupied. 


MAN wearing soiled overalls, with 
a trowel in his hand, came from 
behind a house near by, and walking 
crossly over the lawn, arrived at the 
picket fence beside which stood the aban- 
doned wagon. 
‘Gosh, I never did!” he said, bellow- 
ing to be audible. “Git away from here! 
Don’t you s’pose nobody’s got no ears? 


There’s a sick lady in this house right 
here, and she don’t propose to have you 
kill her! Go on git away from here 
now! Goon! I never did!” 


Annoyed by this laborer’s coarseness, 
Elsie and Daisy paused to stare at him 
in as aristocratic a manner as they could, 
but he was little impressed. 

“Gosh, I never did!” he repeated. “Git 
on out the neighborhood and go where 
you b’long; you don’t b’long around 
here!” 

“T should think not,” 
crushingly. “Where we live, 


Daisy agreed 
if there’s 
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any sick ladies, they take ’em out an’ 
bury ‘em!” Just what she meant by this, 
if indeed she meant anything, it is difficult 
to imagine, but she left no doubt that 
she felt she had put the 
and proper place. | She 
her head, picked up the handle of the 
wagon and moved haughtily away, her 
remarkably small nose in the air. Elsie 
went with her in a similar attitude 

“Go on! You hear me?” The man 
motioned fiercely with his trowel at Lau- 
“Did you hear me tell you to 
take that noise away from here? How 
many more times I got to—” 

“My gracious!” Laurence interrupted 
thickly. “I doe’ want to stay here!” 

He feared to move; he was apprehen- 
sive that Hossifer might not like it, but 
upon the man’s threatening to vault over 
the fence and hurry him with the trowel, 
he ventured some steps; 
sifer stopped barking and followed close- 
ly, but did nothing worse. Laurence 
therefore went on, and presently made 
another attempt to place Willamilla upon 
the pavement—and again Hossifer sup- 


tossed 


whereupon Hos- | 


man in his | 


ported the ladies’ theory that he wished | 


Laurence to keep Willamilla. 
“Listen!” Laurence 
to Hossifer. “J never 
you. What’s got the 
anyway? How long I 
this up?” 
Then he 


matter of you, 
got to keep all 


called to Elsie and Daisy, 


| who were hurrying ahead and increasing 





| the distance between him and them, 
progress | 





tor 
Willamilla’s weight made his 
slow and sometimes uncertain. “Wait!” 
he called. “Can’ chu wait? What’s the 
matter with you? Can’ chu even 
for me?” 


said passionately | 
. . | 
did anything to 


wait 


: , , } 
But they hurried on, chattering busily 


together, and his troubles were deepened 
by his isolation with the uproarious Wil- 
lamilla and Hossifer. Passers-by ob- 
served him with open amusement; and 
several boys, total strangers to him, gave 
up a game of marbles and accompanied 
him for a hundred yards or so, speculat- 
ing loudly upon his relationship to Willa- 
milla, but finally deciding that Laurence 
was in love with her and carrying her 
off to a minister’s to marry her. 

He felt that his detachment from the 
rest of his party was largely responsible 
for exposing him to these insults, and 
when he had shaken off the marble-play- 
ers, whose remarks filled him with horror, 
he made a great effort to overtake the 
two irresponsible little girls. 

“Hay! Can’ chu wait?” he bawled. 
“Oh, my good-nuss! For heavenses’ 
sakes! Dog-gone it! Can’ chu wait! 
I can’t carry this baby all the way!” 


UT he did. Panting, staggering, per- 

spiring, with Willamilla never abating 
her complaint for an instant, and Hos- 
sifer warning him fiercely at every one 
of his many attempts to set her down, 
Laurence struggled on, far behind the 
cheery vanguard. Five blocks of anguish 
he covered before he finally arrived at 
Elsie Threamer’s gate, whence this 
fortunate expedition had set out. 





un- | 


Elsie and Daisy were standing near | 


the gate, looking thoughtfully at Willa- 
milla’s grandmother, who was seated in- 
formally on the curbstone, and whistling 


| to herself. 
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Laurence staggered to her. “Oh, my! 
Oh, my!” he quavered, and would have 
placed Willamilla in her grandmother’s | 
arms, but once more Hossifer interfered 

for his was patently a mind bent sole 
upon one idea at a time—and Laurence | 
had to straighten himself quickly 

“Make him quit that!” he remon- 
strated “He's done it to me over five 
hunderd times, an’ I’m mighty tired ol 
ill this around here!” 








Homans But the colored woman seemed to have 
Depilatory no idea that he was saying anything im- 
‘s portant, or even that he was addressing 
himself to her She rolled her eyes 
indeed, but not in his direction, and 

continued her whistling 
“Listen! Look!” Laurence urged her 


} ] 


It’s Willie Miller! I wish he was dea 

then I wouldn't hold him any longer, I 
bet you! I'd just throw him away 
I ought to!” And as she went on whis- 
tling. not even looking at him, he in- 


ike 
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rang: his heart was shaken with the 
fear of Hossifer: and Willamilla’s grand- 
mother sat upon the curbstone, whistling 
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ful animal, and swept the horizon with 
a gesture. “Hossifer, you git in nat 
wagon!” 

With the manner of a hunted fugitive, 
Hossifer instantly obeyed; the man lifted 
Willamilla’s little vehicle into the wagon, 
took Willamilla in his arms, and climbed 
chuckling to the driver’s seat. “Percy,” 
he said to the antique, “you git up!” 

Then this heavenly colored man drove 
slowly off with Willamilla, her grand- 
mother, Hossifer and the baby-wagon, 
while Laurence sank down upon the curb- 
stone, wiped his face upon his polka- 
dotted sleeve and watched them dis- 
appear into the dusty alley. Willamilla 
was still crying; and to one listener it 
seemed that she had been crying through- 
out long indefinite seasons, and would 
probably continue to cry forever, or at 
least until a calamity should arrive to 
her, in regard to the nature of which he 
had a certain hope. 

He sat, his breast a vacancy, where 
lately so much emotion had been, and 
presently two gay little voices chirped in 


the yard behind him. They called his 
name; and he turned to behold his fair 
friends. They were looking brightly at 
him over the hedge. 

‘Mamma called me to come in,” Daisy 
said. 

“So’d mine,” said Elsie. 

‘Mamma told me I better stay in the 
house while that ole colored woman was 
out here,” Daisy continued. “Mamma 
said she wasn’t very nice.” 

“So'd mine,” Elsie added. 

“What did you do, Laurence?” Daisy 
asked. 

“Well—” said Laurence. 
gone down that alley.” 

“Come on in,’ Daisy said eagerly. 
“We're goin’ to play I-Spy. It’s lots 
more fun with three. Come on!” 

“Come on!” Elsie echoed. “Hurry, 
Laurence.” 

He went in, and a moment later, un- 
concernedly and without a care in the 
world, or the recollection of any, began 
to play I-Spy with the lady of his heart 
and her next neighbor. 


“They're 


THE KEYS TO AUSABLE 


(Continued from page 85) 


later, anyhow, and I'd rather fight Clark 
than somebody with real ideas on selling 
things,’ was Jimmy’s sole _ consoling 
thought, and he uttered it bravely. 

This unhappy dénouement of Bob's 
brilliant plan of salesmanship was indeed 
a body blow to the pair of them. But 
Hazleton, not so saturated with disillu- 
sions, and more elastic in his recoveries, 
“came back” quickly. 

“Wait till we get Doc’ Harrison lined 
up,” he insisted. “Our chance will 
come.” 

And then at ten o'clock one night 
something happened. 

Jimmy was moping in the dismal hotel 
office when the clerk told him he was 
wanted on the phone. Jimmy recognized 
the feminine voice as that of Nellie Lee, 
night operator at the town exchange. 
Bob had introduced her, and afterward 
had confided to him: ‘Nellie’s a good 
sport. She'll help us—I’ve got it fixed.” 

And now this young lady hastily in- 
formed Jimmy that Doctor Harrison had 
a hurry call twelve miles out in the 
country. “Better get over to his house,” 
she added. “It’s your chance.” 

Jimmy grabbed his hat and coat and 
bolted. The night was raw, and the rain 
beat heavily upon the seemingly deserted 
town but Jimmy was unaware of it. 

He knew the physician slightly, having 
on one occasion suggested a Goliath 
roadster. But the Doctor had simply 
said, “My mare is sure.” He rang the 
beil of the physician's office, in a wing 
of the house. Harrison himself admitted 
him. 

“Sorry for this late call, Doctor,” 
Jimmy began. His wits had been work- 
ing fast. ‘“I—that is—I think it’s a 
little indigestion. Perhaps a pill or 
two—” 

Harrison was putting his instruments 
into a black leather satchel but he paused 
long enough to hand Jimmy a dozen 
pellets in an envelope. 


“If it isn’t serious, these will help,” he 


said. “I’ve got an urgent call in the 
country. A desperate case, I fear—small 
boy accidentally shot. The old story 


You'll excuse me, wont you, Hazleton 
Every minute counts.” 

He closed the bag and drew on his 
overcoat. 

Jimmy suddenly forgot he was sick. 

“T’ll take you in my car!” he proposed. 
“Tt’ll get you there ten times as fast as 
any horse.” 

“Tt’s out on the Gulch Road,” re- 
turned the physician. “You couldn't 
make it.” 

“T’ve been over the Gulch Road a 


dozen times,” asserted Jimmy. “I'll have 
the car here in three minutes.” 
“Wait!” Harrison stopped him. “I 


appreciate your offer, Hazleton, but the 
boy’s life would be the forfeit if the car 
should fail. My horse—” 

“T know the car,” Jimmy came back 
at him excitedly. “It was made for all 
sorts of roads. I'll get it.” 

The Doctor’s further protest was lost, 
for Jimmy was running with long strides 
toward the hotel garage. 

A few minutes later, with muffler open 
and all the mighty power of the Goliath 
on the job, they swept into the muddy 
country. 

And within three days Jimmy sold 
two Goliaths—a roadster to Dr. Harrison 
and a touring car to the father of the 
boy. And within the month the theory 
of Key salesmanship was further vin- 
dicated, for two other doctors bought 
Goliaths. 

It was then that Bob Atwater lost all 
inclination for a financial life. 

“I’ve quit my job at the bank,” he 
said one day to Jimmy. “It’s the selling 
game for me. Oh, don’t bother about 
my salary or commission until it’s con- 
venient. My _ dad’ll furnish pocket 
change. And say, Jimmy, I can let you 
have a little cash if you need it.” 
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IRAM CLARK meanwhile cut quite 


a swath with his Sampson agency. 
With his ample means he was able to 
put up quickly a_ one-story building 
which provided rather imposing show- 
room space, and he began work on a 
service’ garage. It was no secret that 
he was out for “blood.” He took living 
quarters in the hotel, and almost over- 
night became an active figure in Ausable’s 
business life. Soon he had five salesmen 
out—recruited, however, from among his 
cronies, and quite untutored in salesman- 
up 
Clark opened his showroom with a 
| public reception, which Jimmy and Bob 
lid not attend. Of course Hi knew 
— y nothing about mechanics, but 


ex-blacksmith 


manage that 


gaged Budney Barret, 
automobile tinker, to 
end of the business. 

Hi knew nothing about advertising, 
her; but the Sampson Company main- 
large advertising department, 
ion of which was to supply their 
“canned” advertising, ready 
in local newspapers or sent 
out by in the form of circulars 
or “personal” letters. It was all bully 
the advertising manager told Hi, 
would cars and trucks “sure” if 
according to directions. 
This Hi proceeded to do. Having 
plenty of money derived from his 
herited fortune, he began to pour dollars 
his broadside campaign. 

Moreover Hiram presently sprang into 
prominence as a dare-devil driver. At 
every opportunity he matched his Samp- 
son roadster against the Goliath, and 
especially against Jimmy and Bob. 

One day he chanced to encounter 
Dorothy Hunt driving her spirited mare 
Lu on the Creek Road. This was an 
exceptionally dangerous highway, with 
bad curves and foliage obstructing the 
view. With his new sense of power 
running loose, Hi came tearing around 
a bend and took Dorothy’s mare by sur- 
prise. She jumped the fence, leaving 
the buggy hanging on a post, and made 

through a herd of cattle. Hiram had 
the grace to pick up Dorothy and take 
her home, with a sprained ankle but 
otherwise not much hurt. 

Ten minutes after the news reached 
Ausable, Bob was spinning up the road 
in Jimmy’s roadster toward the big Jason 
Hunt homestead. The young man had 
entrée to most of the homes in the region, 


eit 
tained a 
one funct 
gencies witl 
to be printed 


agents 


stuff 
and sell 


used 


In- 


and Dorothy had been another of his 
schoolmates. 

“I just ran out to make sure you 
weren't really broken up, Dorothy.” he 


said, “and to say that we'll get Hi Clark’s 
scalp for this.” 

“Oh, Bob, I’m all right, 
Dorothy broke off. “Only Dad’s ordered 
me not to take Lu out again! I must 
drive Old Bill! Bob, can you imagine 
such a thing? Why, Old Bill would be 
slow for a funeral!” 

Going out, Bob whispered in great 
confidence: ‘When you get well, drop 
around at the office. Something im- 
portant! Mum’s the word.” 


only—” 


too 


ASPER FELLOWS, president of the 
Retailers’ Association and proprietor 
of the Ausable Grocery and Baking Com- 
pany, was locally known as a live wire. 
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He was closely watched by merchants 
throughout the adjacent country 
sort of pace-setter in ideas and general 
enterprise. 

Jasper 


right, will 


as a 


Fellows, if we handle him 
worth more to us than all 
Clark’s salesmen combined,” Jimmy de- 
clared And once we get him 
he'll work for us for nothing.” 
Except for Jimmy, Jasper 
never would have thought of establishing 
a retail bread route through a string of 
towns. But Jimmy knew the history of 
great White Loaf Baking Company 
East. Bob began to see plainly 
Jimmy’s salesmanship skill lay large- 
y in what others were 
with and _ capitalizing 
knowles was Jimmy who 
F¢ with the itch to 
sooner had Fellows put his first aut 
operation than a dozen mer- 


} 
pe 
going, 


Fellow S 


the 

| | 
DacK 
that 
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this 


knowing 
motorcars, 
It inocu- 


emulate 


Ige 
iated lows 
Ni 


mobile in 


chants within the county began to feel 
the buying impulse. 

Henry Slocum was another Key. As 
Ausable’s biggest general merchant, he 
wielded a powerful influence Hiram 
Clark and his salesmen, lacking imagina- 
tion, failed to discover how Slocum cou 
use a truck for profit. But Jimmy 
through an obscure item in the Sun con- 
cerning the big Sarah mine, fifty miles 
away, received an inspiration. 

Thus it remained for Jimmy to show 
Henry Slocum how the commissary con- 


} 


tract of the Sarah mine might be secured 
by legitimately underbidding the concern 
which for years had furnished the 
pl ies at excessive prices and shipped t 
by freight and express. And as 
guided Jimmy’s analytical mind, be- 
gan to discover undreamt-of profits all 
through the Ridge mining district. These 
profits Slocum began to realize by means 
of a light Goliath truck. 


SuD- 
up 


HE more-he searched for other peo- 

ple’s problems, the more Jimmy 
found. And, so far as possible, he directe 
his strategy upon individuals whose in- 
fluence would have the strongest impact 
on the community. Dick Patterson was 
district sales manager for a wholesale 
grocery house in Chicago, and came 
through the Ausable district at intervals 
Strangely, Dick had never reckoned in 
mathematical terms the time lost to sales- 
manship in waiting around for trains. 
Jimmy did the figuring in real arithmetic 
he went even farther and laid out sample 
automobile routes. Gingerly Dick began 
to experiment. But the microbe was at 
work and Jimmy got requests from other 
Chicago houses for further mathematics 
along the same line. 

It was curious, too, how the waves of 
buying impulse emanating from Jimmy’s 
Keys found lodgment in the most un- 
expected spots. In Ausable, for instance 
lived a dentist, one McLeod, who also 
maintained an office in Carver City. 
McLeod heard about the automobile 
grocery routes Jimmy had laid out for 
Patterson, and they suggested the possi- 
bility of two additional branch offices for 
McLeod himself. With Jimmy’s help 
McLeod found it possible to add a thou- 
sand. dollars a year to his income— 
through the use of an automobile. 

Jimmy began to study the stage and 
freighting routes around Ausable, all of 
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which were horse-operated. Bill Olson 
ran the four-horse daily stage over a 
rugged route between Ausable and Sum- 
mitville, to the north, and at first thought 
Olson appeared to be the most likely 
Key. But careful dissection convinced 
Jimmy that Slausen Arbuckle, with his 
little freighting enterprise up Pine Can- 
on, was the real Key man. Pine 
Cafion, with its longer haul and possibili- 
ties for large profits from a motorized 
stage line, was alluring, and in addition 
possessed high dramatic value from an 
advertising standpoint Moreover, 
Arbuckle’s brain was much more recep- 
tive than that of slow-moving, opinion- 
ated Bill Olson. Therefore Jimmy picked 
Arbuckle and proposed a somewhat dar- 
ing enterprise. 


MONG the farmers Jimmy and Bob 

found so vast a field that the two 
of them unaided could make little im- 
pression except through the Key method. 
They sought farmers with unusually 
profitable crops. On their card records 
was duly written every inheritance, 
with notations as to the financial prob- 
lems, opportunities, and personal traits 
of the heirs; every newcomer, as revealed 
by the newspapers roundabout; every im- 
portant business change or shift of occu- 
pation; every prospective matrimonial 
engagement, marriage, or social activity 
that might lead to a sale. And for each 
group they sought the most likely Key 
and turned their salesmanship upon it. 

Hiram Clark’s advertising campaign in 
the Ausable Weekly Sun occupied half 
a page in each issue, and comprised a 
rather elaborate dissection of the Samp- 
son car’s mechanism. The chief engineer 
of the company had supervised the prep- 
aration of the “copy,” which therefore 
was accurate mechanically, however cold 
and bare otherwise. 

Jimmy and Bob read the first adver- 
tisement with not a little dismay. Its 
profundity and intricate show of auto- 
mobile engineering oppressed them with 
their own ignorance. 


Springs—front and rear semielliptic; 
front, 38” by 2”, seven leaves; rear, 


56” by 2”, eight leaves, underslung 

. transmission—intermediate, sep- 
arate unit, three speeds forward; long 
gear-shift lever ..... foot brake, ex- 
ternal contracting two-range 
carburetor with scientific hot-spot in- 
take manifold..... 


Jimmy and Bob were silent, overawed 
by the depth and erudition displayed in 
Hiram’s campaign. 


HAT afternoon Bob was busy at the 

table- which did duty as his desk, 
compiling market dissections, when the 
telephone rang. Jimmy took up the re- 
ceiver. and a moment later turned ex- 
citedly to his partner. 

“There’s a rafter or something on fire 
at Eliza Watkins’ house on the County 
Road!” he cried. “They want a fire ex- 
tinguisher quick!” 

Bob beat Jimmy to the Goliath car 
standing out in front of the garage. It 
always carried an extinguisher. Ten 
seconds later Bob was stepping on the 
accelerator; inside of a minute he had 
cleared the town and was off over the 


four-mile stretch—a crimson _ streak. 
Under such emergency four miles was a 
matter of four minutes or thereabouts, 
for the County Road was mostly straight- 
away and luckily quite dry at the 
moment. 

“Aunt” Eliza Watkins was alone in the 
attic when Bob darted up the stairs three 
steps at a time. She had a pail of water 


and a cup, vainly trying to reach the} 


glowing sparks back inside the roof be- 
hind a chimney. 

“The squirt-gun’ll do it!” 
And it did. 

Jimmy was still at his desk when Bob 
returned. Excitedly drawing a chair up 
to his own table, this young sales ad- 
venturer began to write furiously on a 
pad of yellow paper. A few minutes 
later he handed the pages to Hazleton 

When the Sun made its next ap- 
pearance a few days later it carried a 
modest half-column advertisement on the 
second page, opposite Hi Clark’s full-page 
spread. And this was what Bob’s adver 
tisement said: 


GOLIATH SIX GOES A MILE A 
MINUTE— 


Saves ExvizA WaTkKINs’ HomMeE 


Mrs. Eliza Watkins’ roof was smol 
dering from a leaky chimney. She was 
alone; and the smell of smoke was 
terrifying. 

“Send up a Goliath car with a fire 
extinguisher!” she phoned to James 
Hazleton, the Goliath dealer, “and send 
it fast !” 

Robert Atwater responded to the 
S. O. S., and, believe -us, he did some 
stunts. Of course a mile a minute is 
faster than the law allows ordinarily, 
but there’s no speed limit when a house 
is burning. 

Bob put out the fire, but the credit 
must be divided. A big share goes to 
the Goliath Six. 


“In everything except square inches 
of space and expense we’ve got Hi’s ad 
skinned a thousand miles,” Jimmy con- 
cluded. 

Thereafter every week Bob wrote a 
half-column advertisement about some- 
thing or other achieved by the Goliath 
car in its daily adventures around Au- 
sable. 

Once it was Irving Foster’s climb up 
Bald Mountain—a_ hair-raising ascent. 


Again it was Watt Simpson’s Goliath | 


trip to Denver, with details of gasoline, 
oil and repairs. Again, the story of Luke 
Williamson’s Goliath touring car picking 
up Squire Mulford when his buggy wheel 
broke in a rut six miles from town. The 
Goliath got the squire to the depot in 
time to catch the train for Mountain 
City. 

Walt Anderson’s experience transport- 


ing eggs over the bumpy Deep Valley | 


road made another Goliath adventure 


story—with not an egg broken out of 


hundreds of dozens. 


The partners found it rather amazing 


how many things the Goliath did that 
were worth writing advertisements about. 
“Red-blooded things about people— 
not dull mechanics!” Jimmy said. “But 
we've got to use imagination to see 
them.” 
Then they took each of these little 


Bob cried. | 
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You must win 


the stranger 





in your boy! 


Even today you have seen the 
stranger in him—the first flashes of 
manhood—the real stranger in your 
home! 


What a pang in knowing he no longer 
brings a//] his problems to you; that he 
is beginning to think for himself; to 
pick his own kind of companions; to 
question ideas he once took for granted, 


Mothers—jfathers—your hardest task is to 
solve that stranger growing back of your son's 
reserve. You know that the acceptance of 
false ideals and the wrong kind of companions 
can warp his whole future development! You've 
got to fight hard to make that stranger a MAN, 


Right at this crucial moment THE 
AMERICAN Boy should come into that 
boy’s life—and yours! It has guided 
thousands of boys over the rocks—it 
will prove the most powerful influence 
for good that you can put behind your 
struggle! 


That’s because THE AMERICAN BOY is 
human—it is all boy and young man—not 
wishy-washy! Its editors know boys as the 
best educators in America know boys! Its 
stories are inspiring; they teach a boy to think 
for himself; to be self-reliant, courageous, 
noble-minded and unselfish! No other magazine 
in the world so carefully plans its stories. 


Each month THE AMERICAN BOY will 
kindle your boy’s enthusiasm to “do.” Every 
issue bubbles over with articles—helpful and 
man-building. Sports, mechanics, the great 
outdoors—every page holds a boy’s attention! 


For instance, read the story of Roy Weagant, 
Consulting Engineer of the Radio Corporation 
of America—a “‘Boys Who Used Their Brains” 
article in the November issue of THE AMERI- 
CAN BOY. Have your boy read it! Note 
that stimulus “to do’”’ which THE AMERICAN 
BOY gives him. 


PRICE REDUCED! Tue AMERICAN Boy is 
again $2.00 a year by mail; 20c a copy on 
news-stands. Subscribe for a year, or leave a 
standing order with your news-dealer. 








7 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CG. 
No. 279 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Herewith find $2.00. Please end Tun |@ 
AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with "4 
current issue, to { 


Name.. 
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How She Does It 


Have you wondered how women 
of your acquaintance, with income 
no greater than yours, 
dresssomuch better? 
It is because they make 
their clothes allowance go 
three times as far by doing 
their own dressmaking 
Thousands of women have 
learned by mail plain and 
fancy sewing, cutting, 
dressmaking, tailoring 
and designing clothes 
for themselves and 
their children or profes 
sionally for others 
Our NEW Courses in 
Home Sewing 
-« Home Dressmaking and 
al Professional 
Dressmaking and Tailoring 
are modern,easy to undet 
stand and apply, and cost 
little. Unique plan of pay 
ment—we sell the instruc 
tion in short units, payable 
in advance or on easy 
monthly terms. Write for 
our free booklet “The Powe1 
of Dress” which gives full 
particulars of the cele- 
brated Foster System, 
originated by our Presi- 
dent, the inventor 
of instruction by mail. 


Women’s College of Arts and Sciences 
1542 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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No Muss—No Mixing—WNo Spreading 
Rat Bis-Kit quickly and surely does away 


with rats and mice. They die outdoors. 
There's a different bait in each Bis-Kit. No 
trouble. Just crumble up. Remember the 
name—Rat Bis-Kit. 25c and 35c at all drug 
and general stores. 


The Rat Biscuit Co., Springfield, Ohio 


Rat Bis-Kit 


For Mice Too 








story advertisements and translated it 
into a typewritten letter to the Keys. 


OROTHY HUNT came into Jimmy’s 
“office” one day when Bob was there 
She was chic of dress and pink 
anything but a wreck from 
A slight limp was 
with 


alone 
of cheeks 
her exploit with Lu 
the only evidence of her adventure 
Hi Clark’s Sampson car. 

Hello, Dot,” Bob cried. “You're 
just in time. I’ve got something to show 
’ He led the way into the garage 
What do you think of it?” he asked, 
as they stopped before a_ brand-new 
Goliath roadster, resplendent in paint of 
shade—a more crimson crimson 
than ever. Besides, it was shaped along 
somewhat different lines, and had 
bolder, more dashing look, suggestive of 
attacks upon steep mountain 
headlong flights through 


you 


a new 


irresistible 
roads, and of 
mud or dust. 

“What a wonderful 
girl ‘Your new model! 
only I could have it!” 

“You can,” returned Bob. “It’s yours 
for the asking. That is—well, don't get 
me wrong. We're not giving cars away 
—can't afford that just yet! But if you 
really want it I know how you can get it 

sure I do, Dorothy!” 

“What are you talking about? 
Dorothy didn’t take him seriously. She 
stepped on the running-board and looked 
inside 

“What glorious upholstery!” she cried. 
“It’s just lovely. Oh, Bob, if only I did 
know how to make Dad buy it for me!” 

“Listen!” said Bob, getting up beside 
her and speaking confidentially. “You 
can get it easy as buying chocolate candy 
—if you use your wits. That’s what I 
wanted to see you about—only 1 couldn't 
talk business at your house. See?” 

Dorothy couldn't see just yet, and Bob 
went on: 

“You've got to remember, 
I’m a salesman now—not a 
Bankers deal in mathematics; 
in various things—imagination, for 
stance, and psychology. Sounds funny, 
doesn't it? But a fellow has to use both 
if he wants to sell and sell fast. I'll tell 
you something. Jimmy Hazleton has 
taken me into partnership—it’s going to 


car!” cried the 
Oh, Bob, if 


Dot, that 
banker 
salesmen 
f in- 


be Hazleton & Atwater—and if I’m to 
make good I’ve got to use my wits. 
We're fighting Hiram Clark’s money. 


Of course Clark, as a salesman, doesn't 
count for much—he’s dry as dust when it 
comes to ideas. Perhaps he can offset 
his lack with money, but Jimmy and I 


will give him a run for his life. Here’s 
the big idea in your case, Dot: You 
want a car. We want to sell you one. 


But your dad isn’t quite sold. Until he 
is, you wont get it. We've got to find 
the chief impulse that will make him buy 
—the most vulnerable spot, Dot. That’s 
the short cut. Hi Clark would take the 


longest way around, and the most ex- 
pensive. He isn’t wise enough to see 
that he himself has furnished the im- 
pulse in your case. It’s up to us to 


capitalize it, and you're the Key.” 


OROTHY drove home thoughtfully 
behind Old Bill, and tied him to-a 
hitching-post in the yard. Bob’s theory of 
discovering and using Keys appealed to 
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her imagination. Of course it did seem 
too bad to try psychology on poor old 
Dad, but anyhow it wasn’t anything dis- 
honorable. Dad must come to it sooner 
or later, and she did want the car now. 

Jason Hunt was supervising an ad- 
dition to the barns when Dorothy found 
him and brought him up to Old Bill’s 
hitching-post. 

“Look at him!” she said, standing with 
her arm linked in her father’s. “Such a 
shape, Daddy! I simply can’t drive him 


any more. Why, he’s a regular old 
freight train of a horse, and he does 
humiliate me so! He can't go at all 
Youll give me back my beautiful Lu, 


wont you, Daddy?” 

Bill is safe, anyway,” began Jason, 
uneasily “Lu may be beautiful, but 
she came near killing you once, and— 

“But you gave her to me for my birth 
day!” the girl interrupted. “And 
you wont let me drive her—it isn’t fair 

“That was before Hi Clark had a car,” 
explained Jason, soothingly. “It 
safe to drive that mare, with Hi and his 
ilk loose on the roads. But Old Bill aint 
afraid of automobiles.” 

Dorothy pouted and clung tightly to 
her father’s arm. 


now 


“TF I can’t have my Lu I don’t want any 


horse,” she declared. “Lu is mine, 
and I simply wont trade her for Old Bill 
or any other horse. I'll walk.” 
“You know it’s for your own safety, 
Dot,” began Jason; but his daughter 
suddenly released his arm and stepped in 


front of him, face glowing and eyes 
sparkling. 

“Oh, Daddy,” she exclaimed, “I might 
trade Lu for a Goliath roadster! 


Wouldn't that be a splendid solution? 
Buy me one of those lovely crimson 
roadsters and you can have Lu for the 
farm, and Old Bill, too!” 

Bob was right—he had found the 
spring in Jason’s make-up that best re- 
leased his buying impulse—his affection 
for his daughter. Next day he capitu- 
lated. 

It was not surprising that Jason Hunt, 
having surrendered to Dorothy, de- 
veloped the automobile fever himself and 
“came across” for a family touring car 
And Jason, being the chief Key man 
Jimmy and Bob had counted on to bring 
a group of big farmers into line, began 
right away to fulfill that function. The 
spectacle of Jason Hunt driving a Goliath 
aroused no little interest, and presently 
men like Jeremiah Warburton, Anderson 
Phillips and Henry Martinson began 
making inquiries of Hunt himself, and of 
Jimmy and Bob. 

Selling things is like an endless chain 
Once set in motion the correct impulses 
from the “sending stations,” the invisible 
but potent buying waves indeed travel 
fast and spread themselves near and wide 
in human minds. The accuracy with 
which Jimmy and Bob had forecast the 
effects of their sales-strategy astonished 
them when they saw it actually working 
Once the Key men and women were sold, 
entrée to the buying impulses of their 
respective groups instantly became a 
simple matter. Like magic, hostility and 
sales antagonism were broken down. The 
firm of Hazleton and Atwater found busi- 
ness coming its way so fast that quick 
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measures were necessary to take care of 
the avalanche. 
T was about this time that Slausen 


Arbuckle accepted Jimmy’s suggestion 
for a motorized freight and stage line 
running a hundred miles up Pine Cafion 


which later became one of the most 
striking examples of Jimmy’s Key sales- 
manship. The Pine Cafon enterprise 


and even old 
and motorized 


received national publicity; 
Bill Olson came to Jimmy 
his Summitville stage. 

Then the proprietor of the Ausable 
Hotel—upon whom neither Jimmy nor 
Bob had ever devoted a word of direct 
salesmanship—began to see possibilities 
for himself in a motor-stage to Broken 
Rock, from which point he could draw a 
steady stream of guests for his hostelry. 
He bought his gasoline vehicle from 
Jimmy, because the latter had demon- 
strated, through Slausen Arbuckle, that 
the Goliath was a profit maker. 

Even the Ausable Board of Education, 
responding to the unseen Goliath selling 
forces that filled the atmosphere, applied 
to Jimmy for information on high-school 
motor stages for students living at a dis- 
tance. 

It was about this time, too, that one 
Sunday afternoon, Aunt Eliza Watkins 
observed from her window Jimmy Hazle- 
ton driving his Goliath with only one 
hand on the steering-wheel. Dorothy 
Hunt occupied the seat beside him. 
Shortly thereafter Bob Atwater passed 
by in his machine, with Nellie Lee. 
There was a certain wistful tenderness in 
Aunt Eliza’s eyes as she looked after 
them. 

“H’m!” she said to herself. “I guess 
a horse an’ buggy aint any use for nothin’ 
a-tall nowadays.” 

But—that part of our story tells itself. 


INDING themselves snowed under 

with business and insufficiently capital- 
ized, Jimmy and Bob had a conference 
and "Jimmy observed in conclusion: 

“Tl go up and see Jason Hunt.” 

Shrewd old Jason scarcely needed 
Jimmy’s carefully analyzed survey of the 
Ausable opportunities. Furthermore, he 
was a keen judge of people, and the con- 
viction had been growing upon him that 
these two young men were more than 
“comers.” They had arrived. 

“I reckon you boys have got the 
country by the tail when it comes to 
motorcars,” he conceded. “I'll put up 
a building in town for a first-class garage 
and accessory store, and I don’t mind 
holding quite a bit o’ stock. You aint 
touched the field yet. When we get our 


bond issue through for roads, you and 
Bob will have a humdinger of a walk- 
away. Hi Clark and those other chaps’ll 


take the leavings. Money against brains 
never stands a chance.” 

Yet Jimmy felt a twinge of compas- 
sion for Hiram Clark, a month later, 
when the sheriff attached the 
of his business for debts. 

Poor Hi!” Jimmy said. “But he’s a 
fine example of the folly of just bucking 
sales resistance with bull-headed cash.” 

“It’s sure some art to find your Keys 
ind make them open things up for you,” 
agreed his partner. ‘Keys are what un- 
lock the doors of selling, Jim!” 
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Never say “Aspirin” without saying ‘‘Bayer.” 


WARNING! 


you are not getting genuine 


Colds Headache 
Toothache Neuralgia 
Earache Lumbago 


Unless you see name “Bayer” on tablets, 


Aspirin prescribed by 
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MAMSELLE CHERIE 


Continued from page 32) 


dear. He has looked that way for 
| twenty-five years. It costs some worry 
to be wealthy in New York.” 

Yes, I understand,” said Cherry 


quietly, “but I can’t remember ever see- 
ing him so gray and tired-looking. 

“Are you sure that everything is all 
right, Muzzy? Sometimes I wonder if 
we're really as rich as we think we are.’ 

We have enough, Cherry. Of course, 
ve shall have more. Don’t bother about 


of it all? Haven't 
The only thing 


But what’s the end 


we got all that we need? 


we haven't got is a yacht and you know 
vou get frightfully seasick.” 

But I do want the Wetherbys’ place 
at Newport, dear. The price is ridicu- 
lous. They’re really giving it away.” 

“Muzzy, dear, Im afraid you're 
spoiled. We've all of us got into the way 
of thinking that Dad can do wonders, like 
a magician taking a rabbit out of a silk 
hat. But it can’t go on forever. Jack 


Spencer says there may be an awful slump 
in everything soon.” 


Well, I’m glad we're well beyond being 
affected by that,” said the pretty lady, 
rounding out the discussion, confidently. 


But I do wish you'd stay this afternoon, 


Cherry. Mr. Lycett is so fond of you.” 
“Do you really want me to, Muzzy?” 
There’s a dear. You can be so agree- 
able when you like to be.” 
“Oh, all right,” sighed Cherry. “I'll 
get into riding togs and go later. But do 


put a little hooch on the tea-table and 

sic Lydia Brampton on to the ethnolo- 

gist person. He gives me a pain.” 
“Cherry, you're incorrigible.” 


|! one said that the actuating motive of 
David Sangree’s visit to Oyster Bay 
was curiosity one would come somewhere 


near the truth. As George Lycett had 
said, some water had run under the bridge 
since he had been home, a statement 


which applied as correctly to David San- 
gree as it did to most of the people that 
he had known. But while Sangree had 
been sobered by the tragedies that he 
had witnessed during the war, some of 
his younger friends, it seemed, had taken 
the war as a kind of amusing adventure 
which they relinquished with regret. 
Particular instances of recklessness in 
members of the younger set had been in- 
dicated to him, and though he had never 
been inclined to listen to gossip, the evi- 
dence was too definite to be lightly. re- 
garded. The habits of Miss Cherry 
Mohun, who had seemed to him a very 
splendid sort of creature, were not be- 
yond criticism, for Mrs. Lycett, who 
did not share the blithe optimism of her 
husband, made the definite statement that 
she smoked, drank, gambled, kept late 
hours, refused to submit to the conven- 
tions and was, in short, as careless of 
public opinion as a chirping sparrow. 
And without seeking it, David Sangree 
had stumbled upon evidence that at least 
a part of Mrs. Lycett’s charges were true, 
for one night, returning to the Lycetts 
from a motor trip to Port Jefferson, where 


he had consulted rather late with a fellow 
scientist, he had come upon a car in 
trouble upon the road. There was a 
broken fence and a damaged fender, to- 
gether with internal injuries to the ma- 
chine too serious for immediate diagnosis 
Sangree had succeeded in towing the dam- 
aged car and its occupants to a garage a 
few miles away, where the derelicts, a 
man and a girl, declining his further 
assistance, obtained another car and fol- 
lowed him toward town at two in the 
morning. 

The girl of the joy-ride was Cherry 
Mohun, the man, one of the party San- 
had seen at the Golf Club, but as 
the darkness had made excusable her 
refusal to recognize him, he made no at- 
tempt to remind her of their acquaintance. 


gree 


That her companion was very slightly 
drunk might have escaped his notice had 
not the causes of the accident provoked 


a justifiable curiosity. Of this chance 
meeting Sangree had said nothing to 
George Lycett, nor to anyone else, but 


he had a feeling that by his silence Miss 
Cherry Mohun was being laid under a 
very definite obligation. 

A stronger motive impelling his wish 
to meet the other members of the Mohun 
family was the knowledge, lately con- 
fided, that a considerable part of his pri- 
vate fortune, administered in his absence 
by George Lycett, had been invested in 
some of Jim Mohun’s companies. 

Perhaps the investments had not been 
quite conservative, but they had been suc- 
cessful, and so the end, apparently, had 
justified the means. The talks that David 
Sangree had had with Jim Mohun since 
his return had been quite satisfactory, and 
in a few months, it seemed, there would 
be enough of a return on his holdings to 
make him a very wealthy man—so rich 
indeed, that he could afford to spend the 
remainder of his life in the cultivation of 
the scientific projects which were nearest 
his heart. The time to sell was not yet, 
he was told. Conditions were still a little 
uncertain. But the assurances of grow- 
ing value in his shares gave Sangree a 
pleasant sense of financial security, and 
he had left the Mohun offices in a satis- 
factory state of mind which was shared 
by his optimistic adviser. 

If the daughter had created a rather 
forbidding impression upon his staid con- 
sciousness, the mother was altogether 
charming. Her perfection bewildered him. 
And he wondered how such a charming 
creature could be the mother of the joy- 
riding hoyden. 

David Sangree talked with her for a 
while and then was passed on to Miss 
Lydia Brampton according to the pre- 
arrangement. Lydia belonged to the vast 
army of masterless women. During the 
war she had worn her Emergency Aid 
uniform so constantly that there were 
those who averred she slept in it at night. 
But now, her occupation gone, she was 
devoting her activities to the cultivation 
of all that she had missed in art, science 
and literature. To that end the visit 
of David Sangree was most opportune and 
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she lost no time in acquainting herself | 
with his experiences in the Near East. 

Presently David Sangree found him- 
self, quite unintentionally, the center of a 
group which listened as he talked. It 
was a sordid tale, uncolored, of plague, | 
pestilence and famine, of battle, murder 
and sudden death, and, the crust of his 
reserve broken, Sangree warmed to his 
hobby, which was that of attempting to 
save a Christian people from extermina- 
tion. According to the standards that 
Cherry had set, this ethnologist per- 
son compared unfavorably with almost 
every young man of her acquaintance, 
and yet she found herself pausing in her 
conversation with Mr. Lycett to listen to 
the dry insistence of his voice which, 
though unpleasant to the ear, carried 
with it a kind of mild authority which 
compelled her in spite of herself. She 
had made up her mind to snub him, but 
he hadn't given her the chance. And if 
she had thought it possible that he might 
in some way refer to their meeting on the 
road a few nights ago, she soon discov- 
ered that he meant her to understand that, 
so far as he was concerned, the incident 
had never taken place. More than that, 
he completely ignored her. 


CHAPTER III 
GILPIN’s RIDE 


T was seldom that Jim Mohun had 

found time to make an appearance at 
any of his wife’s “at homes,”’ especially 
since she had chosen to dedicate her Sun- 
day afternoons to the patronage of the 
arts, and he entered his own drawing- 
room upon these occasions with an air of 
furtiveness and unease. But today, spy- 
ing George Lycett, he crossed to him at 
once, gave him a hearty handclasp and 
in the redistribution of groups which fol- 
lowed, joined the newest visitor and made 
him welcome. 

“Ah, Sangree,” he said with a smile, 
“so glad you've looked us up. I’ve 
wanted very much to have you meet the 
family.” 

“Thanks,” said Sangree. 
very pleasant.” 

“TI don’t get time to go in much for 
these high-brow affairs,” he whispered. 
“Rather dull, between you and me; if 
you're bored, suppose we go out on the 
terrace. I’d like you to see the place too.” 
He caught the younger man by the arm 
and led the way toward the nearest 
French window, by which Cherry Mohun 
now sat with the baritone who was prom- 
ising her that the next song he sang would 
be addressed to her violet eyes. 

“Oh, Cherry,” broke in her father as 
he copied her. “You’ve met Dr. Sangree, 
stockholder in some of my companies. 
My daughter, Doctor. I want you to be 
good friends. Wont you take Sangree 
out and show him the place, Cherry. That 
is, if Signor—Signor—” 

“Martelli,” said the Italian, bowing 

“If Signor Martelli will permit—” 

It was awkwardly done at best, and 
to Cherry seemed too pointed to be quite 
agreeable. That was the trouble with 
Dad, he always had to be offering people | 
on the altar of business expediency. What | 
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affair was it of hers if Goggle-eyes was 
mixed up in some of her father’s business 
ventures? And yet she was not too dull 
to be aware of her father’s insistence. So 
she preceded them to the terrace, acqui- 
escent but bored and a little angry at 
having let herself in for such an unpleas- 
ant alternoon. 

Outside, upon the terrace, Jim Mohun 
pointed out the beauties of the place, in- 
dicated with a wave of the hand the 
sunken garden now ablaze with his prize 


| dahlias and chrysanthemums, the wide 


|} 


lawn now steeped in shadows with the 
iew of the Sound through the bordering 
forests. 

Old place I picked up—only the build- 
ings and gardens are new. You can't 
grow woods like those overnight.” 

“Handsome,” muttered Sangree, his 
whimsical gaze on Cherry. 

‘Hard job to keep enough people on the 
place to look after things, but we’ve man- 
aged somehow. Those are the stables 
over there—the garage beyond. Are you 
interested in horses? We have a few good 
ones. Cherry—my daughter—rides to 
the hounds—rides straight, too, they tell 
me. Eh, my dear?” He patted her 
broadcloth shoulder affectionately. “Sup- 
pose you take Dr. Sangree out and show 
him around.” 


AVING thus carefully destroyed his 
daughter’s hopes of retrieving her 
lost afternoon, her father left her with 
the unwelcome guest on the terrace, and 
on the plea of letters to write, went up- 
stairs to his own room. 
Cherry stood in a moment of doubt be- 
side the unfamiliar tweed-clad_ figure. 
“I’m afraid,” she heard him say, “that 


| I'm taking you away from your friends.” 


“Oh, they’re not my friends,” she said 
with a shrug. “Come on, if you like.” 
She moved down the steps of the terrace 
to the lawn, her lithe young figure in its 
riding-coat, boots and breeches, seeming 
very straight and rather scornful. Against 


| his will, Sangree followed her. 


| the East. 


“You ride?” she asked indifferently. 
“Oh, yes. I had to—a good deal—in 
That was the only way to get 
about.” 

“Stupid—unless you're going across 
country. That’s good fun, but it’s not 
in it with flying.” And then as though 
anticipating the disappointment in his re- 


| ply: “Have you ever flown?” 


“Ves. 
latla.” 

“Oh, it’s gorgeous, isn’t it?” 

“Oh yes, but it’s very alarming.” 

“Alarming! You mean you're fright- 
ened?” 

“Yes, always. Of course when it’s nec- 
essary one does such things. But I can’t 
see the slightest need of risking one’s life 
when there’s nothing to be gained by it.” 

“Oh,” she said, with a shrug, as she 
compared him with the magnificent Dicky. 
“Of course, if you're frightened—”’ 

“T’ve never gone up without thinking I'd 
come down in a mess, and it went against 
the grain when you sent the other fellow 
down that way. It was beastly.” 

“You mean, you fought—that way?” 

“Ves. We had a volunteer squadron 
against the Turks. They bothered us a 
creat deal. But we managed to stop 
them.” 


We had four ‘planes at Ma- 
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She turned a glance at him of curi- 
osity varying between dubiety and respect. 

‘Tell me more, please.” 

“No. Id rather not,” he finished 
quietly. “I’ve never found much pleasure 
in killing or in telling of it.” 

She gazed at him, round-eyed in amaze- 

The matter-of-fact tones of his 
taxed her credulity. They differed 
from those of Dicky Wilber- 
casual references to death 
filled her with an abid- 
ing admiration. And her loyalty to 
Dicky challenged the reticence of 
present companion, whose 
comported little with his 
tioned deeds of adventure. He was so 
little heroic She wasn’t quite certain 
that she believed him. A hero who was 
frightened! She laughed outright. 

“Excuse me, Dr. Sangree,” she 
with a laugh, “but you don’t seem 
the stuff that aces are made of.” 

“I’m not,” he said with some 

I wasn’t an ace, or anything 
You asked me if I'd flown. I 
answered your question.” 

His air of pique amused 
after all, her afternoon 
wasted. 

“You're full of surprises, Dr. San- 
gree,’ she went on. “I didn’t know eth- 
nologists ever did anything so exciting.” 

He smiled and stared straight before 
him through his goggles. ‘The 
done some astonishing things to us all,” | 
he said. 

She caught the significant note in his 
words, and imagined, if she did not feel, 
the reproach. 


ment. 
voice 
so greatly 
rorce, whose 
and destruction 


half-men- 


sO 


of 


dignity. 
like it. 


merely 


her. 


was 


Perhaps 


not to be 


“Exactly what do you mean?” she 
asked, turning quickly. 

“Just what I say. We've all done 
things we didn’t think we could do. And 


the world is hardly the same place that 
1k Was SIX years ago. 

“H'm,” she muttered, 
world doesn’t please you now, 
gree?” 

“I don’t see what difference it 
make whether it pleases me or not.” 

“Oh. I know. Mr. Lycett told me,” 
she said with warmth. “You belong to 
the crowd who think that the United 
States is going to the devil.” 

“No. The devil has saved some waste 
motion by coming to the United States,” 
he said with a laugh. 

“In exactly what don’t we please you?” 
she mocked. “You see, 
many of us, and so few of you.” 


“the 
San- 


ironically, 
Dr. 


HE might have been more impressive 
if she had been more polite. As it 
was she seemed like a spoiled child. 

“Perhaps we had better change the sub- 
ject— 

“I don’t want to change the subject,” 
she said quickly. “It’s very amusing. 
You don’t like the manners of the day. 
Why not. Dr. Sangree? 
swer me?” 

As he was silent she went on in a half- 
bantering tone: “You liked the age of 
ruffles and lavender, didn’t you—when 
women fainted at the sight of blood or 
went into hysterics when they couldn’t 
have their own way. Lots of good. 


there are so 


her | 
appearance | 


said | 


| 
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“Show me a man who is utilizing his spare hours to improve his education and I will say 


‘There is a man who will make good and go far’. 


’—Charles M. Schwab. 
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positions, and do it without interference with 
their business duties. The positionsinthisfield 
pay from $3,000 to $10,000 or more a year, 


Train at Home by the 
LaSalle Problem Method 


LaSalle’s experts will give you a thoro 
training by mail in Higher Accounting while 
you hold your present px sition. The course 
is under the personal “We rvision of William 
B. Castenholz, A. M., P. A., former 
Comptroller and Mae ctd University of 
Illinois; Director of the Illinois Society of 
Certified Public Accountants, and of the 
National Association of Cost Accountants. 
He is assisted by a large staff of Certified 
Public Accountants, including members 
of the American Institute of Accountants. 
You willlearn fromthese Accounting experts 
the underlying principlesof modern Business 
Analysis and Organization, Accounting, Au- 
diting, Cost Accounting, Commercial Law 
and Financial Management, Income Tax 
work, etc. LaSalle accountancy training will 
prepare you to pass the C. P. A. examina- 


tion, to hold an executive position orto enter 
the public accounting field as a Consulting 
Expert. By the LaSalle Problem Method 
you learn to do by doing. You work out the 
actual problems that must be solved daily by 
the expert accountant. Thisis the practical 
way to learn; when you take an imp rtant 
position you are pericctly at home in the 
work from the very beginning. 

As many as 50 to 2,000 LaSalle men are 
to be found in each of such organizations 
as Standard Oil Co., Ford Motor Co., U. S. 
Steel Corporation, Swift & Co., Penn isyl- 
International Harvester Co., 


vania System, 
Armour & cn. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
Enrolled with LaSalle, you not only get 


the benefit of thoro instruction frcm experts, 
but you are entitled to the use of our con- 
sulting service, which brings free advice 
from our staff on any business problem 
whenever you need such assistance. 


Send the Coupon 


“entering wedge” to 
for betterment 


Right here and now is your 
a higher position. A real opportunity 
faces you. Mark and mail the coupon below and we 
will send full particulars, also a free copy of ° ‘Ten 

ears’ Promotion in One,”’ the book that has started 
more than 270,000 ambitious men on the road to suc- 
cess. Send for your copy now? 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 1166-HR Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me catalog and full information re 
garding the course and service I have marked —_ 

an X below. Also acopy of your book, ‘‘Ten Ye 
Promotion in One.” 
[_]HigherAc- | ( Training for positions as Auditors, 
omptrollers, Certified Public Ac- 
countancy Lco untants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 
LaSaile is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here; 

“D Business Management 
O Traffic Management— 
Foreign & Domestic 
© Railway Accounting & 
Station Management 
0 Law—Degree of LL.B. 

O Commercial Law 

O Industrial Manage- 
ment Efficiency 

CO BusinessLette WwW riting 





A, Coaching for 

Advanced Accountants 
O Modern Foremanship 
O Personnel and Em- 

ployment Management 
O Expert Bookkeeping 
O Business English 
O Commercial Spanish 
O Effective Speaking 


O Banking and Finance 
oC. FP. 


Name .... 


Present Position .....ccccccoscoccocececscceccccoconccocccocesescscsnss 


Address 








LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
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“Let me remind you,” he said coolly, 
| “that my own point of view need not 
concern you in the least.” 

“It does. I'm one of the good little 
people that the devil has come to. I 
smoke, Dr. Sangree; I drink; I play 
bridge for money; I spend my time where 
I please. I even drive late at night with 
reckless young men who smash machines 


against fences and have to be towed in, 


in disgrace, by perfectly respectable eth- 
nologists who look with pity on the error 
of my ways—” 

He stopped abruptly and stared at her 
in dismay at her impudence. 

“Miss Mohun, I beg of you—” 

“No, you see, I owe you that,” she 
|said. “Of course, you can think what 
;} you please—that I’m gay, loose, un- 
| principled 
Miss Mohun!” 
| 








“IT may be all of those things. Per- 
haps Iam. But what I say is—what the 
devil are you going to do about it?” 

“What can I do about it?” he stam- 
aghast and befuddled. 





eAdvice to 


" 17 spontaneity and his 1 eves through 
Dainty Wome nr series 2 rind cto 


There was no doubt now of the genuine- 


} mered, 
The words came from him with artless 


\ eal here is somet! o ver Ms : . 

My Gear, th ; Wien ; ness of his interest or the ingenuousness 
portant I want to tell you abo ) 1m- “ager ee . 
portant that I wish I could t to every | Of his point of view. He believed her 
oirl just before she dresses for such wore | all that she had said that she was 
g j al 
tant occasions as a dinner party, a dance, | ( herry Mohun threw back her head and 
the theatre, a wedding, or a ther | laughed; she couldn’t remember when she 
crowded social gathering had been so greatly entertained. 


‘A girl's great asset in life is her dainti- | “JT ought to be very grateful for your 


ness and feminine charm, “ a, | yr What | interest,” she said in mock humility, “‘be- 
ee eee she — a oo cause it really seems quite sincere. But 
i “fin ape Raga + * aprcicaseg oa “ee my I’m afraid there’s no hope of your doing 
her hands, and the many other little touches | anything to help me. I’m a lost soul, 
that mean so much you know.” 

“And vet after she has taken such pains, “Oh, I say—” - 


how often, as the evening wears on, and the “Oh, yes, I am. Quite lost. I don’t 


inevitable odors of perspiration and other | feel that I’m fit company for any respect- 
body odors begin to assert themselves | able ethnologist. You see, Dad ‘wished 
how often the effect 1s greatly Poa at red me’ on you. He thinks I’m all right. 
“a she —e ea aoe Ne ge + lg heal ome He doesn’t imagine all the terrible things 
i eens pe ee ee that I've confessed to you. But I do 
; hope you can put up with me—at least 

“\fum ”” 1s the word until we see the stables.” 

“I have found that thes — ne = AVID SANGREE refused to smile. 
pecenge vA ao di ae iat ales — pets ps He had no mind to be made ridic- 
* ‘i pest vou have the comfortable assur- | Ulous by this astonishing young world- 
- T e that vou are entirely free fro I} ting And vet he was quite sure that 
odors of the body the whole day and eve- she had made him so, and he only blun- 
ning. ‘Mum’ cannot injure your clothes | dered the more. 
and it is entirely harmless to the most sensi- “I’m quite sure that you—er—have a 
tive tissues of the bod) right to form—er—any habits that you 

“So ‘M eclipcsinblage df yr every woman | please. Our chance encounter—at night 
" : i hagnatene ee a - d 2 —has given me—er—no license either to 
the id ns 3 tefer ae natural dainti. |CO™Mment or criticize. I would remind 
emia wiih clean you that I have not done so—” 

a here’ r on the underar “Oh, I'm so much obliged to you. But 
and s. It does not look well with the | you don’t really approve of me, Dr. San- 
mod styles, and it does gather per gre Please admit that.” 

Phe way I g >| He shook his head. 

1 Pighir Bigs ison De] sone. Binge > ms “But please admit that if you had 
ve table. It removes hair so easily and | feund my mangled remains in that smash- 
pe 1 leaves the skin entirely smooth | UP you would have been just a little 

! ( sorr Because it would have been a 

G S S te he t ir | terrible thing if I had gone to my death, 
drug de store, 01 s post- | unrepentant, in an—er—orgy of—er— 
| re | ¢ I lissipation 4 
hod wWdors 5 Evans's De QOut- “Ty Sanat , ‘ ink 

; ; . I’m afraid you want people to think 
;' i ae - I - : Po Per. | Youre much worse than you are,” he 
fy “Bre said 


George B. Ev: Do you think that? That’s 
scorge Db. & ans rather nice of you, Dr. Sangree. But it 
1102 Chestnut St., Philadelphia | isn’t true. I’m an awful creature. I’m 
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actually so depraved that I don’t give a 
damn what people think of me.” 

Sangree grinned. “You at least have 
the convictions of your courage,” he 
said. 


HEY had reached the stable enclo- 

sure, and she swaggered in ahead of 
him. In the back of her head a joyous plan 
was forming, a delicious plan which still 
further involved the disillusionment of 
Dr. David Sangree. It was Dad’s fault 
His was the responsibility whatever hap- 
pened now. 

The heads of horses protruded from 
the upper halves of the doors of several 
box-stalls. Cherry Mohun exhibited with 
pride her own hunter, Bramble, and her 
brother Jack’s mare, Centipede. They 
were very restless, snorting and twisting 
about in their narrow confines. 

“It seems as though they needed exer- 
cise,’ commented Sangree. 

“Oh, yes. I haven’t ridden for a week 
Poor old Bramble! You know he won 
a blue in the Challenge Class at Piping 
Rock. Isn't he too adorable!” 

“Ves, too adorable,” said Sangree 
soberly, as though really aware of the 
fate that awaited him. 

“You say you ride, Dr. Sangree?” she 
asked, turning to him suddenly. 

“A little,” replied Sangree with a nod 

She laughed. “You know,” she said 
“I’m simply perishing for a ride.” 

“Please don’t let me interfere with 
your plans,” he said, hastily. 

“But you have already interfered with 
them,” she went on coolly. “Mother 
wanted me to meet you and I stayed 
I'm awfully obedient when I have to be 
But you see I have met you now—” 

“Don't bother about me. I'll find my 
way back.” 

“Oh, no. That wouldn't do. But I’m 
sure Mother wouldn’t mind my going in 
the least if you'll only go with me.’ 

“Me!” 

“Why not? Riding alone is beastly 
and I never take a groom. Please, Dr 
Sangree, wont you ride with me?” 

She had faced him and her blue eyes 
were as innocent of guile as those of a 
cat which has just swallowed the canary 

“Please, Dr. Sangree,” she _ insisted 
“Bramble and Centipede have been eat- 
ing their heads off for a week. It will 
be awfully jolly, and the country is 
simply gorgeous this afternoon.” 

“If you'll excuse me, I think—” 

“You're going to refuse? Oh, Dr. San- 
cree!” 

“T haven't ridden for a year. I ride 
very badly,” he said stiffly. 

“I’m sure you're too modest.” 

“No,” he replied “But I have 
no desire to be thrown.” 

She turned half away from him, biting 
her lip 

“T thought that you'd ridden in the 
East.” She shrugged a shoulder. “I'm 
beginning to believe that you were never 
in the East, that you’ve never ridden a 
horse, or even seen an airplane.’ She 
turned again toward him, smiling, to take 
the sting from the inference. “I’m sure 
you ought to be flattered by my asking 
you.” 

“Tam. But I have no wish to make 
myself ridiculous.” 

“You refuse, then?” 


coolly. 


she said with an 
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” 


trifle contemp- 
frightened, Dr 


time a 
really 


this 
you 


other shrug, 
tuous Are 
sangree r 
David 
at her for a 
“Frightened! 
little. But Ill ride 
sist, Miss Mohun.” 
“T don’t insist,” she 
“But I couldn't believe, 
heard, that you were really 
“T am afraid of mettlesome 
But [ll ride with you.” 
Their glances flashed together for the 
briefest moment and Cherry laughed gaily 
at the sudden resolve that she had found 


Sangree straightened and stare 
moment through his goggles 
Well—er—perhaps—a 


with you, if you in- 


demurely 


I've 


said 
after all 
afraid.” 
horses 


in him, which was at once a tribute to 
her finesse and her power. 

“Oh, thanks,” she said with a gay 
laugh. “Of course, I knew that you 
weren't really frightened.” 

ANGREE didn't reply and merely 

stood awkwardly, his fingers twid- 


seams of his trousers while 
the stableman put the saddles on the 

This seemed rather a difficult 
productive of unpleasant and sin- 
ister motions from the mare Centipede, 
which was to be, as he now understood, 
the animal allotted to him. From time to 
time he saw the eye of the stableboy 
glancing askance in his direction, but 
Miss Cherry Mohun, 


occupied with the 
adorable Bramble, already 


dling at the 


horses 
task, 


too seemed to 


have forgotten him. 

‘The mare is pretty fresh, Miss,” he 
heard the groom say. “If the gentle 
man—” 

“It’s all right, Peter,’ she laughed 


‘Just give me a hand up will you? 

She was in the saddle with boyish ease, 
Bramble prancing and curvetting grace- 
fully around the stable-yard, while Cen- 
tipede, awake to the opportunities of the 
open spaces, struggled with the active 
stableboy, who held her head down and 
led her to the unwilling victim. 

But David Sangree was game. If 
Cherry had counted on ridicule to achieve 
her pleasure the ruse had been entirely 
successful. He mounted and got his feet 
into the stirrups, when the boy released 
the horse’s head. Cherry, on Bramble, 
an amused twinkle in her eyes, was 
ilready headed for the gate which Peter 
had run to open for her, when Centi- 
pede, one of whose ancestors gen- 
erations back had been bred on the 
Western range, began weaving intricate 
posterior ~— ending in a series of 
playful buck-jumps in the general direc- 
tion of the outer wall. The first of these 
buck-jumps Sangree his right 
rup, the his left, and the third 


some 


lost stir- 


second one 


sent him flying over Centipede’s head, 
so that he fell rather heavily on one 
arm and shoulder and lay for a moment 


motionless 
Peter the 
le running 


groom, and the stableboy, 

1 The boy caught the horse 
and Peter bent over the victim, who had 
struggled to a sitting posture and 
was looking about him in a_ bewildered 
way. His face had gone very white, but 
he got to his feet, watching the stable- 
boy capture the refractory horse. This 
accomplished, he was aware of Cherry 
Mohun’s voice in the air above him 

“You're not badly hurt, Dr. Sangree?”’ 
she asked. 
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Not at all,” he replied 


happened rather—er—sud- 


“No—no. 
“It—er—all 
denly 

Glancing up, he caught a glimpse of the 


smile that hovered at the corners of her 
lips and heard what seemed like a sort 
of low gurgle in the tones which she 


guiltily tried to make sympathetic. She 
was laughing at him, openly, brazenly 

“T don’t think he’d better be ridin’ the 
mare, Miss - 

“Bring her here,’ Sangree’s rasping 
voice cut in. His face was whiter than 
ever, and Peter glanced at Miss Mohun 

“Give me a hand up, please.” 

“Do you think you'd better?” 

“Yes. Yes. I'll stick on now.” 

He got into the saddle somehow, but 
his right arm hung awkwardly. 

“Just use the snaffle unless she gets 

pulling, sir,” said Peter dubiously 

“T don’t intend that she shall get away 
from me,” said David Sangree as they 
went out of the gate into the road, but 
whether he referred to Centipede or to 
Miss Mohun, no one will ever know, for 
at that moment Bramble shook his head 
and away they went with a sudden noisy 
clatter and a rattle of pebbles against the 
fence. Cherry Mohun looked over her 
shoulder after the first sprint. The 
“professorial antiquity” was still upright 
not far behind her, and his face wore a 
rather ghastly smile. 


Now somewhat reassured as to his 
horsemanship, she let Bramble have his 
head for a few hundred yards, rejoicing 


in the swift rush of keen air, the joy of 
motion, and the predicament of her com- 
panion. 

Perhaps some admiration for his pluck 
iti mounting after his fall had caused her 
to keep Bramble in check for the first 
few minutes. But she couldn't forget 
that he had dared to believe the very 
worst of her and to let her see that he 
believed it. Goggle-eyes! She smiled 
exultantly over her shoulder. He was still 


in the saddle, close at Brambleé’s heels 
His gaze was straight before him along 
the road and he was riding with loose 


rein which speedily sent Centipede into 
the lead. Fool! He meant to ie She 


let Bramble have his head, and she led 
the way. 


OTH horses were breathing hard 
for the road was a slight upgrade 
But at the top of the hill, where pruden 
compelled her to pull in, he 


how 


passer 1 her 


in full stride, down a slight declivi 
swaying back in his saddle but by some 
miracle, keeping his seat. 


rather alarmed at his des- 
erateness, for a fall here at this speed 
neant dangerous injury. At the top of 
he next rise she caught him at the cross 
roads, both horses breathing heavily 

“Are you trying to kill yourself?” she 
shouted. 

He merely shook his head, 
new grip on the reins. 

“Which way?” he gasped. 

“Home—if you’re bent on committing 
suicid e.” 

“Lead on! 
of his head. 

“But you let her get away from you 

“Did I? Well—er—” He grinned 
pallidly. “I’m still here.” 

“I don’t want to see you kill yourself.’ 


She followed, 


and took a 


’ he muttered with a gesture 
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or 
Halitosis 
use 

Listerine 


If your friends were 
entirely frank with you 


HERE are some subjects that your 

most intimate friends habitually 
dodge in conversation. Even wives and 
husbands often back away from them. 

Halitosis is one of these. 

What is it? Why, halitosis is the medi- 
cal term meaning offensive breath. And 
nine people out of ten suffer from this 
trouble either chronically or from time 
to time. 

One of the most trying things about 
halitosis is this: the victim of it is usually 
not aware himself of the fact that his 
breath is not agreeable to those about him. 


Halitosis may come from a disordered 
stomach, from bad teeth, catarrh, too 
much smoking, eating or drinking. It 
may be temporary: it may be lasting. 
When it is chronic it’s a Case for your 
physician to look after. Let him get at 
the seat of the trouble. 

For temporary relief, however, and for 
that comfortable assurance that your 
breath is sweet and clean, there is one 
simple, ready precaution you may your- 
self observe. 

Listerine—used as a mouth wash. 


Thousands of people now know this de- 
lightful toilet aid for its wonderfully effec- 
tive properties as a breath deodorant. 
They use it systematically as a mouth 
wash and gargle because it relieves them 
of that uncomfortable suspicion that their 
breath may not be just right. 

By doing so, of course, they are at the 
same time observing a sensible method 
of preserving mouth hygiene, guarding 
against sore throat and the more serious 
germ diseases that find entrance to the 
system through the mouth—all of which 
the antiseptic properties of Listerine 
combat. 

If you are at all sensitive about your 
breath, you will welcome Listerine. It is 
the most agreeable and effective way to 
counteract halitosis. 

To those who are not familiar with this 
use of Listerine we shall be glad to for- 
ward a generous sample if you will fill 
out and mail to us the coupon below. 

Once you have tried Listerine and en- 


joyed the fresh, clean feeling it leaves 


about your mouth, throat and teeth, you 
will never be without it—at home or in 
your traveling bag. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, SAINT LOUIS, U.S.A. 


LamBerT Puarmacat Co., 2114 Locust Sr., 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me a sample of Listerine as you suggest in this advertisement. 
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I thought you did.” 


“Don't you. 
an idiot. Let’s 


“You needn't 
bac k 
| “No.” Without waiting for her reply he 
dug his heels into the heaving flanks of 
his horse and she followed. 


How he re- 
| upright with such a 


- 
go 


be 


mained seat was a 
mystery, for he swayed dangerously in his 
saddle and she noticed for the first time 
that his right arm hung motionless at his 


side 

Fool! He had been hurt too 

For the first time her conscience as- 
sailed her. No doubt his was a valuable 


life to somebody, and she was sure that 
she didn’t want the responsibility of ac 
counting for what now seemed to her the 
maddest of ventures. If she had doubted 
his stories or his pluck she was sure now 
that she had made a mistake in judgment. 
The only thing now was to overtake the 
fleet Centipede, and persuade this mad 
ethnologist to keep his horse in hand. She 
even prepared to humble herself a 
little to gain her ends when they came 
again on even terms, but this it seemed 
was going to be a difficult thing to do, 
for at the top of the next hill, where the 


was 


road took a sharp turn to the right, with 
dismay she saw Centipede go straight 


on, over three rails into a meadow. There 
was clear daylight between horse and 
rider, but somehow he stayed on, and in 
a moment Bramble followed neatly, 
racing toward the already distant figures 
on the hill. 


PPARENTLY Centipede’s rider was 

making no effort to check his speed 
He reached another fence, cleared it and 
was already over the brow of the hill 
when Bramble followed. The pace was 
furious. There seemed not the slightest 
doubt that Centipede was running away 
Cherry was now very much worried. Her 
little joke had gotten out of hand—like 
Centipede—and she was_ thoroughly 
angry at herself and angrier at Sangree 
for taking so dangerous a way of turning 
the tables on her. 


They gained a little at the next field. 
There was a ditch which Centipede 
cleared, then a road with two jumps, 
fortunately both low, and Cherry breathed 
a sigh of relief when her companion 
cleared them and went on down the 


meadow beyond. 

Centipede was tiring now, for her tail 
was up and her head was down, and she 
was cantering wearily by the time sie 
reached an open gate which led to the 
turnpike beyond, where the sun glinted 
on the polished surfaces of rapidly mov- 
ing automobiles. That Sangree must have 
been aware of this danger was now appar- 
‘nt, for he pulled his tired horse down, and 
when Bramble galloped up, he was wait- 


Ing 


™m 
TT) 


man on the horse was pale 


he still wore his smile. 


[he 


4 eS 
lisheveied, Dut 


and 
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“Which way now?” he asked in a quiet 


tone 

‘‘No—nowhere!” she gasped. “Home 
You've given me a terrible fright.” 

‘Did I?” 

“Yes. You're either a fool or a mad- 
man, I don’t know which.” 

“Ask the horse,” he said dryly. “It’s 


her responsibility.” 

But she saw no humor in the situation 

“Why didn’t you stop when I shouted 
to you?” she said angrily. 

“You should have shouted at 
1orse.”” 

“Oh, I've no patience with you. Come!”’ 

She turned Bramble toward the break 
in the fence and they went out into the 
turnpike, the heads of the winded horses 
turned toward home. It was not until 
then that she noticed his right arm again 
and remembered his fall. 

“T—I'm afraid you're hurt.” she said 
anxiously. 

“Oh, it’s of no consequence,” 
tered, and was silent. 

He seemed quite unaware of his dis- 
ordered appearance, quite unaware even 
of her, his gaze on the road before him, 
his brows set and his jaws clamped tightly 


the 


he mut- 


as she had seen them when he _ had 
mounted. 

When they left the turnpike, a half 
mile farther on, she spoke again. 

“I'm afraid you're badly hurt. I’m 
fearfully sorry.” 

“Ah, are you? Thanks.” 

“Yes, I am, Dr. Sangree. Sorry for 
everything. Have you ever jumped be- 
fore?’ 


“No, but the horse has,” he said with 
a grin. 

“It was wonderful how you stuck.” 

“Yes, it was, wasn’t it? I think—er— 
that is—I knew I'd have been killed if 
I hadn't.” 

She waited a moment and then, “Why 
did you do it, Dr. Sangree?” she asked 

He smiled painfully, but made no reply. 

“Wont you answer me?” 

“No.” 

“Ts your arm hurting much?” 

“A little.” 

“You're terribly plucky. Please forgive 
me, wont you?” 

“There’s nothing to forgive.” 

“But you will, wont you? I was a 
tle beast.” 

He smiled at her and looked before him, 
his face twisted with pain, but he made 
no reply. 

“Please forgive me.” 

“Of course.” 

It seemed hours before they rode down 
the hill and into the gate of the stable 
vard, where the dubious Peter was await- 
ing them. The stableboy took Centi- 


lit- 


pede’s head and Sangree slid from the 
saddle, stood upright a moment and then 
quietly crumpled into a heap upon the 
ground. 








The next installment of this spirited novel contains an 
even more vivid picture of today’s extraordinary Amer- 
ican social life; and it develops a situation dramatic in- 
deed. Watch for it in the forthcoming December issue of 


THE RED BOOK 


MAGAZINE 
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Hear These Brunswick 
Super-Feature Records 


Each month Brunswick releases from three to six Super-Feature 
records—the best phonographic music of the month. The current 
release presents three Metropolitan Opera Company's stars, two of 
whom, Florence Easton and Giuseppe Danise, make their debut as 
exclusive Brunswick artists on these records. A notable release. 


30011—Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod) Florence Easton 
30010— Di Provenza il mar (Verdi's “‘ Traviata,’ Act. II, Scene 1) 


Giuseppe Danise 


10040— Dreams of Long Ago (Carroll-Caruso) . 





Musicians, critics, teachers, all 
will tell you the severe test of a 
phonograph is in rendering “high 
notes,’’ especially soprano. 

Remember this when buving a 
phonograph, and insist that soprano 
records be played. 


Note, then, how most instru- 
ments vibrate, sound ‘ metallic” 
when the higher notes are reached. 


Then hear the same records on The 
Brunswick. 


Hear the full range of ‘high 
notes." Soprano High ‘“‘C”’ in 
ringing intensity, without slightest 
‘metallic’? intrusion—clear-toned, 
vibrationless! And you will marvel 
at difference so great in phono- 
graphs. 


Thousands have made it 


Thousands of music lovers have 
made this comparison And chosen 
The Brunswick. 


Highest musical authorities have 
made it, with the same result. So 
when one inquires, in the world of 
musical art, which instrument is 
preferred, the number who say The 
Brunswick is surprising. 


Note: New Brunswick Records are on 
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among current musical 


announcements is that Florence 
Easton, soprano, Metropolitan 
(;pera Company, now records 
exclusively for Brunswick. Her 
nitial record (iust released) is 
the Bach-Gounod ‘‘Ave Maria.” 


Soprano High “C” 


Without “Metallic” Suggestion 


A Brunswick Achievement Vouched 
For By Highest Musical Authorities 


And they say, too, that while any 
make of record is sweeter and more 
beautiful on a Brunswick, the 
ideality is attained with a Bruns- 
wick Record on a Brunswick. 


This is why 

By means of exclusive methods 
of Reproduction and of Interpreta- 
tion, Brunswick achieves perfect 
rendition of the so-called ‘‘difficult”’ 
tones—the piano, the harp, the 
human _ voice. Methods’ which 
apply to no other phonographs or 
records 


The Brunswick Method of Re- 
production is exclusively Bruns- 
wick. The Brunswick Method of 
Interpretation, in producing rec- 
ords, has not been successfully 
imitated. 


buying any phonograph 
without at least shearing The 
Brunswick is a mistake. And to 
be without Brunswick Records isto 
be without what is best in music. 


Hence, 


Ask your nearest Brunswick 
dealer for ‘a demonstration. The 
Brunswick plays all records, and 
Brunswick Records can be played 
on any phonograph. Hear, 
pare—then judge for yourself. jg 


com- 


advance sale at all Brunswick dealers 


on the 16th of each-month in the East, and in Denver and the West on the 20th. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., Chicago 
Manufacturers—Established 1845 


Co., 1921 


s ’ y, . -Carus ...Mario Chamliee 
NOTE—The above records are on sale at all Brunswick dealers ir 
conveniently packed envelopes of three—price $4.00. Or singly, if 
desired. Hear them by all means. 


Any phonograph can play Brunswick Records 


PHONOGRAPHS 


AND 


RECORDS 
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Perfecto 
Robt. Burns 
Perfecto tapers 
at he th enas, 
Guves you the 
full-bodied aro 
ma ofits care- 


fully selected 


Pri 
2 for 25c 
l3c for One 


(at the right) 


Epicure Invincible | 
Of the Perfecto § 
typebutlonger. t 
Wrapped se- 
curely in foil to 
keep the full 
Havana filler 
at its best and 
protect against 
breakage. 

p 

15c straight 


2 for 25c 
13c for One 


Three Excellent Shapes 
—all Full Havana Filled 


OUR ENJOYMENT of the full Havana filler 

of Robt. Burns is added to by the fact that 
you can select from three excellent shapes. 

The same choice Havana is used in all three 
sizes. It is carefully selected from the best crops of 
the Vuelta Arriba District. As used in Robt. Burns, 
this leaf is made mild by special curing, but with- 
out loss of the characteristic Havana fragrance. 

Each shape is a fine example of the art of 
cigar making. Each must pass careful inspec- 
tion before the Robt. Burns band is affixed. 


NATIONAL BRANDS 
NEW YORK CITY 


\ 
Havana filler. & 
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